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The Coal Strikes. 


By MARGARET GADSBY, 


NLIKE most of our coal controversies; the crisis of 1922 was 
nation-wide in scope and there were, strictly speaking, two 
strikes when, on March 31, miners in both the anthracite and 

bituminous areas stopped work. Anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining are, it must be remembered, two separate industries—the one 
a natural monopoly, the other characterized by unrestricted com- 
petition. The technical, financial, and labor problems of the two 
industries are quite distinct. 

There are four times as many men engaged in bituminous mining as in anthracite. 
The figures are, roughly, 600,000 and 150,000. The soft coal mines can produce as 
many tons in a day as the hard coal mines produce in a week. 

Bituminous mining is a simple “extractive” industry conducted in small units; 
anthracite is in part a manufacturing industry, characterized by a compact inter- 
connected organization and large units of operation. The anthracite mines are 
deeper and require constant pumping of water which threatens to flood them; the coal 
in them is much more difficult to get at, and requires cleaning and sizing. * * * 

Anthracite is a natural monopoly. Barring small amounts produced in Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Colorado, anthracite means Pennsylvania anthracite and it is found 
in asection covering only 480 square miles. The bituminous coal area is one thousand 
times greater—480,000 square miles and includes parts of 30 States. * * * 

About 75 per cent of our anthracite coal is produced by eight companies. 
The soft-coal lands are variously owned and the coal deposits vary widely in quality, 
accessibility, and convenience to market.! 


Labor Relations. 


‘THE development of labor relations and of labor policyin the two 

industries is equally diverse. Each has its separate collective 
bargaining machinery and its contract. In the anthracite industry 
there has grown up a single centralized employers’ organization and a 
unified labor policy. Among the bituminous operators, however, is 
found a large group of scattered local associations entirely uncom- 
bined as to central action and without a common agency through 
which to formulate a labor policy.2. Such concerted action as there 
has been among the operators in the Central Competitive Field has 
been through the temporary association of these groups for imme- 
diate bargaining purposes. Action by the local associations has been 
not only without harmony, but in some instances, as in this latest 
strike, in direct conflict. 


*¢ % *¢ 





! Letter from George Otis Smith to Senator Walter L. Edge, May 20, 1921. 
[931] 1 
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With the miners, however, control is centralized in the United 
Mine Workers of America, the largest single union in the Americ, 
labor movement, organized on an industrial basis, and comprisine 
69 as cent of all the mine workers (both anthracite and bitumino,s) 
under a single centralized and national control. Districts 1, 7, an 9 
of the United Mine Workers, which include the anthracite miners. 
have been virtually independent in determining their own policy »1( 
entering into agreements with the operators, but the fact that those 
miners are a part of the general organization and subject to its 
general policy has enabled the miners in the two industries to work 
together to their strategic advantage. 

he anthracite territory is practically 100 per cent organized, 
The stronghold of the union in the bituminous industry has been 
the Central Competitive Field, embracing Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and 
western Pennsylvania—practically 100 per cent union—where thy 
traditions of unionism ‘are almost a religion. Outside this field are 
lesser strongholds in the southwestern bituminous region of Iowa. 
Kansas, itd northern Texas, and in central Pennsylvania. Until 
recently the Rocky Mountain region and Pacific coast regions were 
solidly union. Certain districts of Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama are also organized.* 

Unlike the situation in most industries where union and nonunion 
shops may be side by side, the union and nonunion regions of the 
coal industry are segregated. A union district is usually 100 per 
cent union and in a nonunion district there are seldom many union 
miners. The maintenance of complete organization in certain re- 

ions has been made possible largely through the operation of the 
‘check-off”’ system of collecting union dues. 


Events Leading up to the Bituminous Strike. 


HE present system of collective bargaining in the bituminous 
industry has been operating, practically uninterrupted, since 
1898. Since that-time, with the exception of certain years under 
special circumstances, representatives of the United Mine Workers 
and of seven local bodies of operators from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and western Pennsylvania (known as the Central Competitive Fie|«|) 
have met in conference at stated biennial intervals to adjust wages 
and conditions of work for that field. A basic mining or tonnage 
rate and a basic rate for day workers and laborers are worked out in 
these gonferences and these rates apply to the entire central field, 
subject only to such modifications and differentials as may be neces- 
sary to meet varying physical and other conditions in the various 
mines. When this system was established the Central Competitive 
Field included the majority of union miners and the bulk of bitu- 
minous production. ith the development of the industry outside 
this field, operators and miners in the outlying districts have not 
joined in the central conference, but upon the determination of tlic 
asic wage for the central field, miners and operators in the organ- 
ized outlying districts have met in joint conferences and worked ou! 
wage agreements of their own, using the basic scale of the centri! 





3A detailed account of the location of the union and nonunion territories in the bituminous fiel\> 


‘appeared in the Survey, New York, Apr. 8, 1922, pp. 41, 42. 
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field as & basis upon which to construct their own scale. These 
hiennial conferences, held in even years since 1898, have served to 
establish for the operators an 4 gy to competitive equality 
with respect to labor costs and have tended to equalize miners’ 
wages. 

In effecting these ends to a conspicuous degree for many years, the joint conferences 
of the Central Competitive Field made a real contribution to the stability of an other- 
wise chaotic industry. Its record has been both long and honorable. On the whole, 
it has been one of peaceful settlement. As a demonstration of collective bargaining, 
it has held a notable place in the industrial history of the country, and, indeed, has 
heen the largest scale mechanism of its kind. A study of its records discloses a com- 
mendable list of basic and far-reaching questions which have been settled to mutual 
advantage. The advances have chiefly been made possible because, on agreement, 
they went into effect generally, without putting districts or individuals at a serious 
disad vantage.* 

The agreement of 1920, of which the wage award of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission was a part, contained the following provision: 

Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior to April 1, 1922; the time 
and the place of holding such meeting is referred to a committee of two operators 
and two miners from each State herein represented, together with the international 
officers of the United Mine Workers’ organization. 

In October, 1921, President Harding endeavored to bring about a 
conference of operators and miners to renew the agreement which 
was to expire the following April. The operators agreed to the con- 
ference. ‘The miners, however, had formulated no policy and the 
international officers were without authoritr to act until the miners 
in convention had determined upon a plan of action and drawn up 
formal demands. ‘The latter therefore declined. 

Late in December of 1921 the mine workers invited the operators 
of the Central Competitive Field to a meeting to be held in Pitts- 
burgh on January 6, 1922, for the purpose of selecting a time and 
place for the joint interstate conference. Operators of Illinois and 
Indiana agreed to attend the meeting, but the operators in western 
Pennsylvania and southern Ohio fields declined. This dissenting 
action before the formulation of the miners’ demands definitely 
brought the machinery of collective bargaining in the Central Com- 

etitive Field to a standstill and the preservation of that machinery 
havea the obviously vital issue in the strike. 

The meeting was canceled. Operators in some of the districts 
announced wage reductions and the abolition of the ‘check off,’’ to 
go into effect April 1. The proposed scale of the southern Ohio 
operators provided for reductions averaging from 31 to 46% per cent. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association announced that it would 
post a wage scale on April 1 that would carry a reduction averaging 
about 38 per cent for all mine workers.° 

At the biennial convention of the United Mine Workers, held in 
February, the miners formulated their demands and decided upon a 
plan of action. They instructed the international officers to call 
again upon the operators of the Central Competitive Field to meet 
them in joint conference at as early a date as possible for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a wage agreement to become effective upon the 
expiration of the existing contract. 


— 





‘ Anderson, George J.: Labor Policy in the Bituminous Coal Industry. New York, 1922, p. 19. 
‘ United Mine Workers’ Journal, Feb. 15, 1922, p. 11. 
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This second invitation of the miners to meet in conference g 
March 2, the operators of western Pennsylvania and southern ay, 
eastern Ohio refused; the Illinois operators agreed to attend, anf 
the Indiana operators agreed to accept only if the others could 
persuaded to lo so. 

The dissenting operators gave three principal reasons for thicir 
fusal to meet the miners: (1) The futility of such a meeting hecays 
of their inability, under union conditions, to compete with nonuniog 
operators; (2) their contention that the strikes and separate acres 
ments of 1920 disrupted the interstate joint wage movement: (3 
their liability to, legal action, since certain operators and miners hij 
been indicted under the Sherman antitrust law for previous join 
activities. | 

In support of their first contention the operators stated that the 
could not continue to pay the prevailing scale, as the miners (qqpinous 
manded; that wages in some of the nonunion fields were now 56 pe 
cent lower than in certain of the union districts, and quoted th 
following differentials in wage rates effective on January 1, 1922, ; 
competitive fields shipping to eastern markets. 


nd en 


WAGE RATES IN EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1922, IN COMPETITIVE FIELDS sHIpPinc 140” * 


EASTERN MARKETS. } 
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iCoal Age, New York, Jan. 19, 1922, p. 106. 2 Wide vein. 8 Narrow vein. 


With respect to their second reason for refusal—that the mine 
had already violated the agreement—the operators contended thaff,. 
the miners of the central field had abrogated their expiring contract 
when they struck in 1920, four months after it was signed, in ordeq: 
to secure a revision of the day wage fixed by the Bituminous Coa 
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1ce of[fCommission. In this connection Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
1 andthe United States Department of Labor, made »ublic the following 
|, andiktatement of facts: ° 

uld 


* * * The facts as disclosed by the records are that beginning about July 20 
nd ending August 9, 1920, practically all of the mines in Illinois, many in Indiana, 
nd some in Ohio were closed by a strike of day men for an increase in excess of the 
mount granted them by the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission, as the day 
men contended that they did not receive a fair proportionate increase in wages as 
Sompared with the miners in the commission’s airand. These local sporadic strikes, 

hich affected directly and indirectly upward of 70,000 workers, were not sanctioned 
yr called by the district or international officials of the United Mine Workers of 
merica. 

On July 21, 1920, representatives of the Illinois coal operators came to Washington 
nd appealed to President Wilson to take action to check the spread of the strike, 
sthey felt bound not to depart, ‘‘except through governmental action,’’ from the 
pxisting contract with the men based on the wage scale fixed by the Federal Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. 

The President referred the matter to the Department of Labor, and conciliators 
ere assigned to Springfield, [ll., to put forth every effort to induce the men on strike 
» return to work and to prevent the strike from spreading to mines then at work. 
On July 26 President Farrington, of the Illinois Mine Workers’ Union, and his 
sociates advised the conciliators that it was useless to attempt to have the men 
main at work or to have men already on strike resume work unless they had assurance 
tom the Government that the day-wage question would be reopened for readjustment. 
They further stated that they could not prevail upon the men to return to work on 
ccount of statements made to them by mine foremen, superintendents, and coal 
~—@bperators to the effect that the day men were entitled to a higher wage rate. It 
yas a fact that coal operators were paying bonuses to many of the day men over and 
bove the wages fixed by the Bituminous Coal Commission, and these bonuses were 
n extremely disturbing factor. (See testimony of Mr. P. H. Penna, secretary, In- 
liana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, before Committee on Labor, H.R., 
April 7, 1922, p. 353.) 

On July 30, 1920, President Wilson issued a statement to the members of the United 
ine Workers of America advising them that they were engaged in a strike in violation 
if the terms of the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. He insisted that 
he striking mine workers return to work, thereby demonstrating their good faith 
n keeping their contract; and further, that upon their resuming work he would 
nvite the scale committee of operators and miners to reconvene for the purpose 
bf readjusting ‘‘any such inequalities as they may mutually agree should be adjusted.”’ 
‘om President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of America, insisted that the strikers 
.of@eturn to work. After work was resumed President Wilson called the joint scale 

mmittee of the operators and miners of the Central Competitive Field to meet 

n Cleveland, Ohio, August 13. The conference met on the day set. The four dis- 
| Upricts comprising the Central Competitive Field were unable to agree as a unit on 
he amount of increase to be granted to the day workers, but a satisfactory dispo- 
‘ition of the matters in dispute was reached by the miners and operators of each 
state separately. 

The fact that the operators and miners did meet in joint conference and did mutually 
gree to readjust the day wage rates would seem to establish the fact that there was 
lo impairment of the agreement, nor did it abrogate the obligation of the operators 
nd miners to meet in preliminary conference prior to March 31, 1922. This is evident 
because in all matters except the mutually-agreed-to increase to the day men both 
perators and miners continued to operate under the terms of the New York agreement 
or 20 months thereafter. 
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The bill of indictments referred to by the operators as their third 
eason for not meeting the miners in conference was returned in 
March, 1920, by the Federal rand jury at Indianapolis against 
he officials of the United Mine Workers and operators of the central 
tield who had entered into wage-scale agreements with the union. 
rive of the 18 counts contained in the indictment were sustained 
by Judge Anderson. These counts charged that the defendants had 
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*Coal Age, New York, Apr. 27, 1922, p. 707. 
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unlawfully and feloniously conspired to limit production and |\\)q, 
the transportation of bituminous coal. Trial, which was so} {y, 
November 8, 1920, was postponed indefinitely. On February 9; 
1921, the Federal grand jury for the district of Indiana retired 
a new indictment in which the defendants were charged with |i. ying 
conspired unduly and unlawfully to restrain trade and to monopolize 
trade in coal. elinnn were filed by the attorneys of both miners 
and operators asking that these indictments be quashed. No date 
was set for a hearing, however, and the indictments have jeye; 
been pushed, but the, operators asserted their belief that partic). 
pation in a joint wage conference would make them liable to furthe; 
action. 

Representative Bland wrote to the United States Attorney Gener] 
for his opinion in this matter, to which the latter replied on April (\:' 


While the Department of Justice has not been officially asked by anybody tv state 


the position of the department in regard to these indictments, or in regard to seeking 
other indictments in case such a meeting as has been under discussion recently shou|j 
be held, I have, in public statements and private conversations, very frankly stated 
that considering the agreement two years ago between the miners and operators in this 
particular field, and, it wm 4 be said, the Government’s participating in that agreement. 
that a meeting should be held prior to the 3lst day T March, 1922, I felt it the duty 
of the operators and miners to hold such a meeting. Both sides have known al! alone 
(informally) that it was my judgment that a meeting should be held, because of the 
peculiarsituation with reference to the meeting which had previously been held which 
provided, upon adjournment, for a subsequent meeting, and to which agreement the 


Government was more or less a party. 
Later, however, the Attorney General made a further statement 


which neutralized the former one but which failed to clarify the issue.’ 
Following the failure of the miners to secure a conference, Secretary 


Davis, with: the sanction of the President, attempted to bring about 
a meeting. The miners agreed to the conference, but some of the 
operators refused, and late in March the Secretary made public the 


following summary of the operators’ replies: 


Western Pennsylvania: The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association positively 
declined to join in the renewal of the central competitive States agreement. There 
fore attendance at agreed conference deemed useless so far as they are concerned; ut 
will meet with their own miners to negotiate an agreement without the check-oli. 
The Pittsburgh operators have posted a wage scale, effective April 1, which calls for 
a reduction of 35 to 40 per cent. 

Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway Coal Operators’ Association and Pan !Iandle 
Coal Operators’ Association: Request the right of representation in any central! com- 

titive State conference, although they had not been included in the previous con- 

erences of said States. 

Ohio: The Southern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association decline to join in any inter 
state agreement, but will meet their own employees to negotiate one. These were 
parties to all other central competitive States agreements. They contend that the 
miners’ claims, in excess of the bituminous commission’s award as per agreement 0 
March 31, 1920, disrupted the interstate movement, and that methods of arriving at 
the interstate wage agreement have been challenged in the Federal courts as violation 
of the Sherman antitrust laws. 

The Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association at first declined to join in any inter- 
state wage agreement for same reasons as Pittsburgh. Later it agreed to attend 4 
March 2 meeting if operators of all four States attended. Five prominent coa! opel- 
ators of this association suggested a joint conference of all the union mines in ibe 
United States. The Central Ohio Coal Operators’ Association also suggested « jolt 


—— ee 


7 United States. Congress. Houseof Representatives. Committee on Labor. Hearings on H. |. 112, 
A bill to establish a commission to inquire into labor conditions in the coal industry, Mar. 30, 31, \)r. |,» 
and 4, 1922. 67th Cong., 2d sess., 1922, p. 294. 

* This statement appears in part in the Coal Age for Apr. 20, 1922, p. 670. 
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conference of the entire industry, or especially of the union mines. The No. 8 Ohio 
(oal Operators’ Association protested against a central competitive States meeting, 
put are Willing to meet representatives of their employees and their union officers to 
negotiate their own scale. 

The Indiana Coal Operators’ Association accepted the invitation of first called 
meeting, January 6, also to the meeting called March 2, but this second acceptance 
was qualified by an expression of ny of such a conference after the declaration 
of miners’ policy and demands framed at their Indianapolis convention on February 4. 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Operators’ Association fifth and ninth 
districts, and Central Illinois Coal Operators’ ciation: These three associations, 
representing the whole State, are ready to attend any conference of the central compet- 
itive States without qualifications, and request a conference with the representatives 
of their own employees and State officials of the United Mine Workers of America if 
President Lewis fails to secure a conference of said four central competitive States 
before March 31, 1922. 


Relative to the operators’ attitude in refusing to meet in con- 
ference, Secretary Davis said in his public statement of March 31: 


There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, but the side that 
openly repudiates its written and signed obligations has crippled its case before the 
bar of public opinion.’ 

The agreement expired on March 31. The operators persisted 
in their refusal to negotiate with the miners on an interstate basis; 
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i ale the miners refused to negotiate district contracts. 
> of the The strike was called, and on April 1 there was a complete tie-up 
a of the Central Competitive Field and of the organized outlying 


districts with the exception of a few localities where the agreements 
had not yet expired. In the anthracite field also, where negotia- 
tions had proven unsuccessful, production came to a complete stand- 
still. 

The administration announced a “hands-off”’ policy until such 
time as the public welfare should be menaced. With the exception 
of the attempt of Chairman Nolan, of the House Committee on 
Labor,’® this hands-off policy was maintained and for three months 
operators and miners were left to themselves to fight out their dif- 
ferences. 

Operators in practically all districts in the Central Competitive 
Field offered conferences with miners of their own districts but con- 
tinued to refuse to meet on an interstate basis. In these conferences 
the miners refused to participate, holding out for a meeting of the 
entire field. The operators posted notices of wage reductions and 
the abolition of the “check off.” ™ 

Representatives of miners in outlying districts, urged to meet in 
district conferences and negotiate separate scales, refused to meet 
with the operators until the basic scale for the central field had been 
established and in those districts in which agreements expired the 
miners who had not already done so joined the strike. 

Operators of Illinois and Indiana issued statements to the effect 
that although they had been willing in April and May to participate 
in State conferences they had now decided not to do so under any 
circumstances. This left the eastern and northern Ohio districts 
favorable to interstate negotiations and settlements. 
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*New York Times, Mar. 31, 1922, p. 2. Statement of the Secretary of Labor issued Mar. 31. 

‘0 Chairman Nolan unsuccessfully endeavored to bring about a conference, the operators still refusing to 
enter an interstate conference but reaffirming their willingness to meet the workers of their own districts. 

" Coal Age, New York, Apr. 6, 1922, p. 554. 

” Idem, Jume 22, 1922, p. 1059. 
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Thus grew the determination of both parties to fight it out to , 
finish. 

Meantime there were various bills and resolutions introduced jp 
Congress for an investigation of the industry and for legis! atioy 
looking toward settlement. There were numerous sugeest ing 
emanating from the public as to methods of dealing with the sity. 
tion. Compulsory arbitration and nationalization were amone thy, 
methods suggested. Senator Lenroot proposed that the Govern me; 
take over and operate enough coal mines to prevent a coal shortace 
No decisive action was taken on any of these measures. si 


Negotiations in the Anthracite Field. 


[| THE anthracite field collective barganing relations have beep 

maintained since 1903. From that time until 1922, with the ey. 
ception of 1920, when peaceable negotiations failed, there had heey 
a record of peaceable settlement of disputes in this branch of the in- 
dustry. The anthracite agreement provides for joint adjustment of 
wages and working conditions, a joint conciliation board, and the 
negotiation of agreements covering a period of years with a provision 
for their renewal at the end of the period. 

At the tridistrict convention of the anthracite workers (districts 
1, 7, and 9 of the United Mine Workers comprise the anthracite coal 
miners) held in January, 1922, at which the miners formulated 
their demands, it was voted to suspend mining on April 1 “in the 
event that no satisfactory agreement had been arrived at as of that 
date.’”’ Conferences of anthracite operators and miners did not 
begin until March 15, however, when the following demands were 
presented by the miners: ™ 


1. We demand that the next contract be for a period not exceeding two years and 
that the making of individual agreements and contracts in the mining of coal shall be 
prohibited and where mechanical loading is done the committee and company ofli- 
cials shall have authority to establish proper rates. 

2. We demand that the contract wage scale shall be increased 20 per cent and 
that all day men be granted an increase of $1 per day, and further that the differ- 
ential in cents per day existing between classifications of labor previous to the award 
of the United States Anthracite Coal Commission shal! be restored and that the rates 
+ ¥O in solid mining shall be the minimum rate on pillar work or second wining 

In conformity with the thought expressed in the award of the United States 
Anthracite Coal Commission, we y sols g that a uniform wage scale be estal)lished 
so that the various occupations of like character at the several collieries shall command 
the same wage. 

4. We demand that the provisions of the eight-hour-day clause in the present 
agreement shall be applied to all persons working in or around the anthracite «0! 
lieries coming under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of America, revard- 
less of the occupations, and that in the bringing of these employees under the eight 
hour day their basis shall be arrived at in the same manner as the basis was arrived a! 
in the case of pumpmen and engineers, plus the increase demanded in sectivn 2 vl 
this document. And, further, that inside day laborers shall work on the basis 0! 
aught hours underground. | 

. We demand time and half time for all overtime and double time for Sunday and 
holiday work. 

6. We demand that the next contract made between representatives of the ant 
cite operators and the United Mine Workers of America shall contain a standard 
check-off provision. 


—— 





13 Anthracite Bureau of Information. The anthracite strike of 1922. Philadelphia [1922], pp. > 204°. 
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7, We demand that all dead work shal! be paid for on a uniform consideration basis 


lt t - : : 
“« and that where more than one miner is employed they shall all receive the same 


ced in 
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Pst long 
Situa- 
ng the 
nmMent 


tage, 


@. 
- We demand payment for all sheet iron, props, timber, forepoling, extra and 
abnormal shoveling, and cribbing, and where miners are prevented from working on 
account of lack of supplies that they be accorded the opportunity of making a shift 
at some other work at the consideration rate. 

9 We demand in the settlement of grievances that the aggrieved parties shall 
have the right to demand settlement upon a basis of equity, and if such equity settle- 
ment is requested, the conditions of 1902 shall not enter into or prejudice the case. 

10. We demand that a uniform rate of 17 cents per inch be paid for all refuse in all 
kinds of mining up to 10 feet wide and a proportional rate be applied for over 10 feet, 
with the understanding that this is to be a minimum rate not affecting higher rates 

ian exist. : 

, ll. We demand that where coal is paid for by the car it shall be changed and pay- 
ment oe be made on the legal ton basis of 2,240 pounds and that dockage shall be 
liminated. 

q 12. We demand that where jack hammers are necessary and of advantage in the work 
that they be furnished free of charge to miner or miners, including the power neces- 

sary to operate the machine. 

13. We demand a more liberal and satisfactory clause in the agreement covering 
the question of miners who encounter abnormal conditions in their working places 
and that to correct this situation the following quotation, ‘* Unless otherwise directed 
by the foreman,”’ shall be stricken from the agreement covering this particular sub- 
ject, and that the consideration rate at each colliery should be equivalent to the 
average daily earnings of contract miners under normal conditions. 

14. We demand that the wage schedules be brought up to date, containing all new 
rates and occupations, and that copies be supplied the committees and filed with 
the board of conciliation. 

15. We demand that carpenters and other tradesmen be paid the recognized stand- 
ard rates existing in the region, which rate should not be less than 90 cents per hour 
and which trade rate should be paid to all those who have served four years at their 
particular trade. 

16. We demand that in retrenchment, the laying off of men, and in the retiring 
that seniority shall apply. 

17. We demand that employees of stripping contractors be brought under the gen- 
eral agreement on their present basis of wages and conditions plus the increase de- 
manded in section 2 hereof. 

18. We demand that powder be delivered to the miners at their working places, 
or as convenient as possible to the working place, in a safe and careful manner by the 
company. 

19, e demand that full eight-hour opportunity be given to employees at collieries 
which have been working as a general schedule on a six and seven hour day, and that 
where eight-hour opportunity is denied to those employees their. wages shall be read- 
justed—this demand is based upon normal working conditions and does not contem- 
plate the inclusion of accidents. 


To these demands the operators replied: ' 


It should be stated in the first place that the anthracite operators are not unwilling 
to continue contractual relations with the United Mine Workers of America, but, 
on the contrary, are willing to continue the practice of dealing with that organization 
as representing their employees, provided that the form of contract is in accord with 
the principles laid down by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission appointed by 
President evelt in 1902, and the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by 
President Wilson in 1920; and provided further, that the jurisdiction of the board of 
conciliation, that has been a potent factor in the preservation of peace in the anthracite 
region, shall not be questioned or abridged. : 
he operators are ready to consider and discuss any propositions relating to wages 
and working conditions submitted by either party. 

When it comes to matters affecting the cost of production, there is another party 
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oe to be considered, viz, the buyer. Any adjustment whict: is not satisfactory to the 
buyer must inevitably fail, for in that event production can not be distributed and 

rae the miner will then lose his opportunity for employment. 

, and 6. The interests of all parties will best be conserved by steady work for the miner, 


maximum production at the mines, and the widest possible market for the product. 











“Anthracite Bureau of Information. The anthracite strike of 1922, Philadelphia [1922], p. 8. 
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To secure this a reasonable cost of production is necessary. Anthracite is 
basic commodity which has not receded in cost of production since the war. 
costs of anthracite production to-day are far above the war-time peak. 

The deflated. pocketbook of the buyer can not continue to pay the present price. 
Economy is being practiced by the consumer and various substitutes for ant} racite 
are being used. But for the fear on the part of the public of a suspension pr‘ | 
the recent movement of anthracite would have been even less than it was, with th; 
result of short-time employment throughout the region. The economic Situation 
to-day not only forbids any increase in costs and prices but compels a reduction 

Anthracite labor is the only group in this country which has not sustained a 


the Only 
[n fact, 


decres a 
in wages in line with the general readjustment in other industries, nor has it suffered 
a material decline in the opportunity for steady work. 

Deflation in the cost of production, 70 per cent of which is represented by mine 
labor, is imperative. The anthracite operators, after most careful thought, Can see 
no alternative. Readjustment of the wage rates is the first necessary step to redyco 
the cost of anthracite to the consumer and to insure continued stability in the industry 

It is obvious, then, that prosperity and steady work in the anthracite fields mus 
cease unless the price of autenelee coal can be reduced to a figure which the consume 
can pay. 

We ion confident that if in our negotiations this absolutely controlling {factor jg 
kept constantly in mind, we shall be able to reach a conclusion which will promote 
the welfare of all concerned. And with this hope we are prepared to consider through 
the negotiating committee any matter pertaining to wages and working conitions 
presented by either party. 

No agreement having been reached on March 31 the anthracite 


miners quit work. On May 18 the operators presented counter- 
demands providing an average decrease of approximately 21 per 
cent, and a five-year contract, subject to annual adjustments as to 
wage rates. In case of failure to agree upon the rate by March |, 
1923, the operators proposed that the determination of a proper rate 
be left to an arbitration commission of five persons to be selected by 
the presiding judge of the United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Judicial Circuit, the personnel to consist of: (1) A mining 
engineer and geologist; (2) an economist; (3) judge of United 
States District Court for Eastern District of Pennsylvania; (4) labor 
representatives, and (5) operators’ representatives.” 

he miners rejected this proposal and the conferences were 
adjourned until June 2, when the operators proposed that all 
questions at issue be submitted to an arbitration commission 
appointed by the. President.” On June 14 the miners rejected the 
arbitration plan and proposed a settlement on the following con- 
ditions: (1) Acceptance by operators of miners’ request for actual 
eight-hour day for day men and for complete union recognition 
(meaning the closed shop and check-off), and (2) that the existing 
rates of pay be taken as a starting point for future deliberation.” 
These proposals the operators rejected on the same day. The joint 
conferences then adjourned subject to call from either side. ‘Thus 
after three months of conferences there was complete deadlock. 
Meantime 994 per cent of the voting membership of the miners 
voted to convert the suspension pending agreement into a strike." 
Thus on July 1 the stoppage became a formal strike and peace was 
no nearer the anthracite industry than on April 1 when production 
was suspended. 





— 


16 For full text of plan see Anthracite Bureau of Information. The anthracite strike of 1922. !’hilx 
delphia (1922), pp. 17-21. 
For full see idem, pp. 23, 24. ; 
" For full text of miners’ statement refusing arbitration and making these proposals see Coal Ave, \’¥ 


York, June 22, 1922, pp. 1059, 1060. 
18 United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, July 15, 1922, p. 7. 
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He refusal of the bituminous coal operators to meet the miners 
furnished the immediate occasion for the strike, but the causes 
lay deeper: (1) In the issues centering about absolute divergence 
of opinion of the operators and the miners as to the desirability of 
the interstate or “national” agreement, and (2) in the fundamental 
maladjustments of the industry. 


The National Agreement Issue. 
VY mine 
can See 
reduce 
dustry, 
ls must 
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As to the desirability of the national agreement, there was on the 
part of some of the operators— 


The fixed belief, held quite generally by coal men throughout the country, that 
mine labor as well as organized labor in other industries are demanding negotiation 
in unwieldy units. Adequate and proper representation for wage agreement neyo- 
tiations for such large areas give a conference body of such size and diversified opinion 
that the original intent and purpose of collective bargaining is made impossible. 

This is not a new idea either with the operators. It is based on ample precedents 
of which the public have apparently already approved. The United States Steel 
(Corporation, through Judge Gary, refused to negotiate with others than his own em- 
ployees. The railroads of different sections of the country have sought and clamored 
for permission to negotiate and adjust wage matters with their own employees or at 
least in their own localities, which latter they are now doing in regional conferences 
inaugurated by Secretary Hoover. Nor could there be given any clearer evidence 
than the recent demonstration of railroad labor of the futility of such massive and 
country-wide effort on the part of organized labor attempting to force the continuance 
of an unnatural wage level through sheer strength and an alleged ability to paralyze 
all industry through the use of so-called ‘‘economic power.”’ '° 


The miners were bound by the policy determined at their biennial 
convention and reaffirmed at a subsequent meeting of the polic 
committee, which forbade the making of separate agreements until 
the basic agreement for the central field had been determined. This 
attitude on the part of the miners was the result of their belief that 
the operators’ insistence mpes separate agreements was due to the 
desire on the part of some of them to disrupt the miners’ union. ‘This 
opinion of the miners has been both upheld and _ contradicted. 
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dhe According to the August, 1922, issue of Babson’s Labor Forecast 
con. (Bulletin L-199), “The real issue from the first has been whether 
‘tual @ (t@ miners’ unions were to remain a dominating factor in the coal 
‘tion (@ dustry. ‘The operators, or many of them, wished to get rid of that 
ting | Comination.”’ e Coal Age, on the other hand, denied that dis- 
on.” | Tjption of the union was sought. “Those who hold to the belief 
ali that the policy of the operators against a Central Competitive Field 
Phen eement is a policy aimed at the destruction of the United Mine 
ald Workers are misinformed. In all this land there are no truer friends 


of the union coal miner, no stauncher advocates of collective bargain- 
ing, than among the operators of the southern Ohio field. et it 
was the southern Ohio operators who to a man first took the stand 
that has prevented a central field conference.’ *? Obviously the 
operators were divided on this issue, some of them maintainin 
throughout their willingness to meet the miners on the old basis, an 
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* Coal Age, New York, Mar. 2, 1922, p. 381. 
* Idem, July 6, 1922, p. 2. 
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it was to the extremists among them to whom the President ref erred 
in his address before Congress,” when he said: 


In the weeks of patient conference and attempts at settlement I have come 4, 
appraise another element in the engrossing industrial dispute of which it is on|-- j,;, 
to take cognizance. It is in some degree responsible for the strikes and has hiniereq 
attempts at adjustment. I refer to the war on the unions of labor. 


Whether or not there was a determination on the part of some of 
the operators to disrupt the union, it is not the purpose of the 
resent article to determine. The fact remains that the minors 
elieved this to be their motive and the unprecedented solidarity 
and determination of the mine workers to win the strike was thejy 


reaction to this belief. 

To one Pennsylvania coal association, the fundamental issues jn 
the strike involved the “check-off’’ and the district wage avree. 
ment:” 


1. The operators are asked to surrender unconditionally their fundamental prip- 


ciple of district wage agreements before appearing before this commission. 
2. We protest against the recognition made by the President’s plan of the compy). 


sory collection of union dues from the pay envelopes of all their employees under the 
iniquitous ‘‘check-off” system. * * * 

e are compelled to waive our two fundamental contentions before the appoint: 
ment of a commission, and the remainder of our case which might be brought before 
the commission is of comparatively littke moment to us, or to those we represent. 


The Check-Off. 


The “check-off” is an assignment of wages. A union miner au- 
thorizes his employer to deduct from his pay each month an amount 
sufficient to pay his union dues. The employer makes the deduction 
and remits the amount to the union. 

This system, which is not peculiar to the bituminous coal industry, 
has been in existence since the beginning of collective bargaining 
relations in the industry and has been applied in principle not only 
to union dues, but also to rents, supplies, medical provision, etc. — 

The miners believe this system is vital to their organization. The 
injection of this issue at this time therefore strengthened their belief 
in the attack on their union and complicated the situation. Un- 
doubtedly this system has been a source of irritation to the operators 
for some time.” 

Maladjustments in the Industry. 


The miners asked not only for the maintenance of the prevailing 
<a schedules, but also for a six-hour day and a five-day week.” 
and in this latter demand they asked not for less work but for more. 





F prot ventas M--i_ae to Congress on the industrial crisis, Aug. 18, 1922. Cong. Record, vol. 62, Aug. |s, 
p. ‘ 
23 letter of a Pennsylvania association to President Harding rejecting his arbitration plan. Coal 
Age New York, July 20, 1922, p. 102. 
See article “Enjoining the check-off system of the United Mine Workers,” in MonTHLY |..908 
Review, February, 1922, PP. 128-131. 
24 The formal demands of the bituminous miners as adopted on Feb. 18 at their biennial convention 
were, according to the United Mine Workers’ Journal of Mar. 1, 1922 (p. 8), as follows: 
3 Maintenance of present basic wage schedules. 
Adjustment of pe oe differentials within and between districts. 
(3) Six-hour day and the five-day week. 
(4) Overtime at the rate of one and one-half with double time for Sundays and holidays. 
‘8 Weekly pay me 
(6) Elimination of the automatic penalty clause. 
* (7) Two-year contract. 
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The United States Geological Survey reports that during the boom 

eriod a Miner can expect to work on the average three or four days 
a week and during depressions he may be reduced to two or three. 
In 1921 the Geological Survey reports the bituminous miners aver- 
aged 2.8 days per week. ‘This idle time of the miners is not confined 
to one season or period during which they can find employment else- 
where. The men are always subject to call. They re therefore 
urged the maintenance of their prevailing daily wage so that their 
annual incomes may be sufficient for their needs.” 

The bituminous producers are engaged in an industry overdeveloped 
by a yearly capacity of at least 150,000,000 tons and with an excess 
of perhaps 150,000 men,” and peculiarly sensitive to business infla- 
tions and depressions, with a resultant irregularity of operation and 
“eutthroat’’ competition. Union operators have to meet the com- 

etition not only of other union operators but of nonunion producers. 
tn periods of depression such competition is particularly keen. The 
union operator unable to sell at the price offered closes down his 
mine. The nonunion operator lowers wages and sells at a lower 

rice.”” 

To the high costs of production in busy periods must be added the 
cost of maintaining idle mines during idle periods. 

The engineering problems of the industry are unusually perplex- 
ing.* The productive plant use in the coal industry as against 100 

er cent plant utilization (24 hours for 310 days) possible in some 
industries, has been estimated to be 18 per cent, the average for 
all industries being 33 per cent to 45 per cent.” 

The miners urge a living wage, the operators urge a decrease in 
mining costs, the public urges lower coal prices. The justice of all 
of these demands ies forced upon the public and all concerned the 
fact that there are fundamental evils in the present system of 
production and distribution of our coal supply. It is these funda- 
mental ills which are responsible in large measure for the industrial 
crises in the coal industry. The President thus expresses it in this 
message to Congress: *° 

* * * There are fundamental evils in our present system of producing and 
distribution which make the wage problem difficult. In the bituminous coal fields 
are vastly more mines than are requisite to the country’s needs, and there are 
200,000 more mine workers than are needed to produce in continuous employment 
the country’s normal requirements. By continuous employment I mean approxi- 
mately 280 working days in the year. In many instances last year men were 
employed less than 150 days, in some cases much fewer than that. In the over- 
manned sections men divide the working time, and high wages are necessary to meet 


A. 


% Authorities differ as tothe average earnings ofthe miners. The Central Coal Association estimated the 
average annual earnings ofall employed in the miningindustry in 1921 at $1,319.42. (See Coal Age, Apr. 20, 
1922, p. 667.) The miners estimate the average yearly earnings for 1921 to range from $500 to $763. (See 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, Feb. 15,1922, p.7.) The United States Bureau of Labor Statisticsestimated 
the average earnings during the year ending Oct. 31, 1921, assuming each person to have worked every day 
of operation and to have earned as much per turn as during the pay period taken in the investigation, at 
$1,357.40. (Conditions in the bituminous coal fields. Report of Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. Senate Doc. Nc. 171, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 
aa U. 8. Geological Survey. Fluctuations in coal production—their extent and causes. Washington, 

20, p. 1, 

* the two obvious solutions of this difficulty are (1) putting entire industry on nonunion basis or (2) 
on & union basis. For discussion of relative merits of these solutions see Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1922. “The battleground of coal,’’ by J. M. Cain. 
Aa rh recent discussion of engineering problems in the mining industry see Scientific American, Octo- 
? ’ . 252. 
* Shuriek, Adam T.: Coal Mining Costs. New York, 1922, p. 163. 
* Congressional Record, vol. 62, Aug. 18, 1922, p. 12579. 
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the cost of the barest living. Interrupted transportation, sorely broken employm, 
the failure to develop storage against enlarged demands, and inadequate carry 

all these present problems bearing on righteous wage adjustment, and demand 
constructive solution. 


Y 
i 
’ 


Effectiveness of the Strikes. 


ESPONSE to the strike call in both industries was the most . om- 
plete in the history of mine strikes in this country. For ¢) 
first time anthracite and bituminous miners went on strike simul- 
taneously. Nonunion territory, notably that in the Connellsville oe 
region, was invaded, and in fields hitherto unorganized miners wen} 
out on strike. Not only the solidarity of the workers in the industry 
but the support of the strike from labor in other industries \.. 
unprecedented. 





n estimate of the number on strike made by the United State 
Department of Labor early in August indicated that ely 
610,000 of the 795,000 miners A a before the strike were 6) 
at that time. The following table shows the status in the severa| 
States: * 

Employed 
before 
strike. On st 

BN Ao ss eb ete he siasths suite. cilia: 30, 000 0 
Arkansas........... Pes ses 5S O anise ote chil dc Ase citer a Lelcwades dn 5, 000 1 O00 
a etapa Bo, “a NE Pita ee AE Se stains Reegagly apis EKA 15, 000 1 000 
at Pity. sas cont Gorecs usec etl ee 90, 000 90. O00 
eet etl. EUR, VE TUS. ROME LP), OER 30, 000 30, 000 
EE tie ay pn, eR ery mee Maes Se a Pe ee NN 15, 000 15, 000 
NS a cneeiond anilll checmclain nl Miah denink. dtceer LS oes 13, 000 12. 000 
Kentucky.......... la Geleinietentiint atin Tadd aatilindsasebaestia ae «an 40, 000 5, 000 
ARIS LARS SUS) MC 4 ST Ss ae 7,000 5. 000 
Michigan................ POM USCIS iT eW ei ic 3, 000 3, 000 
NAD esa phew chided dbbUE - OIE dalek euweeedi ous. 12, 000 11, 000 
Ns i i a Ed Be 5, 000 5, 000 
pcan 3 A glen ele gall inet sgl 4, 500 1, 000 
DELUGE STAs aca Ci test eta oe se CUE eo 50, 000 50, 000 
NNN USPC J, 28Se eRe RS TI ARO 6 2 Ud. 10, 000 9, 000 
Pennsylvania, bituminous................................... 175,000 = 155, 000 
I MU iss. nwa ins woe cede ncn USwanen 155,000 = 155, 000 
Re See ge ge ee cv et So Beare 12, 000 1, 000 
Mneiab ig. ta suiitwde yore. 26. ue ice lecesd. sels. : 4, 500 2, 000 
coos oi emt . 2) bUidswaldeurinves. ecb octsy 4, 000 1. 000 
MI Mime abess. Soy s3tusce. sckt 04 wiuduged. 256.. ciwlh 26. 12, 000 0 
MUM LLiS a ak deubul ts ul obest. ose .ceild.euatyc 5, 000 2, 000 
NN. dcscccaleuia Babu sOSUss “A. WLegdel cae. . 90,000 40.000 
PIE Sikes 225), PBOuuIU. soneol oud. . Sak Phe. cau Kea. 8, 000 7,000 

tases ae ist ak Disa 6 ois A Ri EU. on eis ice 795,000 = 610, 000 


Among those listed as being at work are about 10,000 pump men and firemen who 
are permitted by the unions to remain on duty. 


1 


Production of anthracite coal was virtually suspended, only the 
pump men and firemen remaining on duty. 

In the bituminous field, however, in spite of the completeness of 
the strike, production the first week of the strike totaled 3,835,000 
tons. As prices went up and it became profitable for nonunion 
producers to operate at capacity, weekly production rose and |y 
the end of June it totaled 5,363,000 tons. The average weekly 
consumption was 8,000,000 tons. Thus at that time, from ‘le 





“ United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, Aug. 15, 1922, p. 11. 
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standpoint of production, the strike was hardly 40 per cent effective. 
Then the railroad strike became a factor and production dropped 
appreciably. 

Production of bituminous coal for the strike period, compared with 
that of the same period in 1921, was as follows: 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN IDENTICAL WBEKS, 1921 AND 1922.! 














Week ending— | 1922 1921 Week ending— | 1922 1921 
} 
ee a 
sor AEA | 10,469,000 | 5,822,000 | June 24....2........2..--. | 5,363,000 | 7, 704, 000 
ee eee | 3,835,000 | 6, 120, 000 | 
A Fee me 6, 528, 000 |! July 1....................-| 5,227,000 7, 658, 000 
ADP. BBivecesnnsces-c--.s+0| 8,576,000 6, 815,000 jf July 8. ............2...... | 3,678, 006 6, 165, 000 
Apr. 29 | 4,175, 000 6,984,000 | July 15................. -| 4, 123, 000 7, 401, 000 
So 2 SS ee ees | 3,692, 000 7,380, 000 
Sn, OE a a oe 4,164,000 | 7,391,000 || July 29................... | 3,952, 000 7, 319, 000 
A SS ie. 4,433,000 | 8, 009, 000 | 
ey Ee ee 4, 484, COO Oe eS eee 4, 313, 000 7, 186, 000 
NN Stich ictnes eden 4, 889, 000 & 5 y fo «. SRR ppiepenstigg 4,606,000 | 7,771, 000 
| Aug. 19..................--| 4,609,000 | 7,708,000 
Jone Dicasnasr ee Ae 4, 616, 000 6, 835,000 | Aug. 26...... a <P 6, 736, 000 7, 753, 000 
p= ai See ae 5, 136, 000 8,010, 000 | | 
i ek oeekoea 5, 013, 000 ee OS ee ee eee 


551, 000 | Sept. 2 9,359,000 | 7,606, 000 





i Weekly reports of the U. 8. Geological Survey, Nos. 249 to 271. 


President's Effort to Settle the Strikes. 


Y JULY 1 the lack of anthracite and the fast-fading soft-coal stocks 
led to a change in the ‘“‘ hands-off” policy of the administration. 
The President invited representatives of bituminous and anthra- 
cite operators and of the United Mine Workers to a conference in 
Washington and asked them to try to find a solution of their difficul- 
ties. The Government took no active part in these conferences until 
July 10, when it became evident that they were accomplishing noth- 
ing. On July 10 the President proposed the following plan of settle- 
ment: 

(1) Miners to return to work on the same terms and conditions as 
those in effect on March 31, including the check-off. 

(2) A coal commission to be created immediately, to consist of 
three representatives of the mine workers, three of the operators, and 
five to be named by the President, which shall make final determina- 
tion within 30 days, if possible, of the terms and conditions of labor 
for the period ending March 1, 1923. 

(2) The commission to make an exhaustive investigation of every 
phase of the coal industry, to reveal every cost of production and 
transportation, and to make recommendations looking to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of industrial peace in the coal industry, the 
elimination of waste due to intermittency and instability, and suggest 
plans for a dependable fuel supply, the President to ask Congress for 
the necessary legal power and funds to carry on the investigation and 
the commission to make its recommendations in time to allow for 
their use in the settlement of relations after March 1, 1923.” 

The anthracite operators virtually agreed to the President’s pro- 
posal, suggesting (1) that because of the wide difference in problems 
confronting the two industries a separate commission be appointed 
for the anthracite industry consisting of one representative of miners, 





% For specific terms of settlement proposed, and interpretation thereof, see United Mine Workers’ J ournal, 
Indianapolis, July 15, 1922, p. 3. 
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one of operators, and three appointed by the President, and (2) that 
it be made mandatory upon the commission to determine the wave 
scale to expire in March, 1923, and that its decision in this regard }e 
handed down on or before August 10, and (3) that the commissj,)y 
be ‘empowered and directed to devise a method by which periodic] 
disturbances may be avoided and by which wages and working eoy- 
ditions may be automatically adjusted by negotiation, if possi})lo, 
and if not, by such machinery as the commission shall set up; and 
that its decisions in this regard shall be binding on both parties.’ 

The bituminous operators agreed upon the general principle of 
arbitration but were unable to come to a unanimous agreement upon 
the arbitration plan proposed by the President. The majority favored 
acceptance, but operators of the Pittsburgh district, of Indiana, and » 
part of Ohio refused.* 

The miners, although in accord with the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to investigate the industry, stated it to be 
their belief that the wage issue should not be injected into the scien- 
tific investigation of the industry. They refused the President’s 
proposal on the following ground: “4 


The mine workers desire to point out that the coal operators who have been in ai- 
tendance at the recent conferences assembled by you, and to whom you have submitte« 
the plan for arbitration of the coal strike, are only partially representative of the 
producing interests affected by the present suspension of mining. Operators repre- 
senting nearly 50 per cent of the tonnage in strike fields where production is stopped 
have not been in attendance at such recent conferences and we have no information 
that the proposed plan of arbitration has been submitted to them by any governmenta! 
agency. We are further advised, through public and private information, that these 
interests have no intention of coming vithin the purview of the provisions of your 
plan of adjustment. Under such circumstances, it is futile to believe that any general 
settlement.can be made. It is manifestly unfair to attempt to exact from the mine 
workers’ representatives commitment to an arbitration plan while at the same time 
powerful operating interests employing hundreds of thousands of men now on strike 
are left free to follow their own selfish impulses and escape responsibility in the prem- 
ises. We feel assured that your excellency transmitted this plan of settlement with 
thesincere hope that the present strike could be adjusted upon a basis of national sco). 
We find upon examination and analysis, however, that even the acceptance of thie 
plan by the mine workers would bring about only a partial settlement, leaving the 
public to be embarrassed and industry further dislocated by a continuance of thie 
strike situation in vast coal-producing areas. The mine workers can not under these 
circumstances lightly consider the utter abandonment of more than 200,000 of their 
members to the whims and caprices of hostile employing interests who are publicly 
committed to the policy of destruction of collective bargaining in the industry. 


Upon receipt of these replies, having no authority to demand coi- 
pliance, the President dismissed the conferences and invited the pro- 
ducers to return to their mine properties and resume operatioi. 
Assurances of Government protection were communicated to tlic 
governors of the coal-producing States. 

Little or no new production followed. The miners remaince( 
on strike. In Indiana and [Illinois license laws precluded at- 
tempts to use volunteer labor. In the anthracite fields a State law 
provides that no coal can be cut except by licensed miners, who 
must have two years’ experience in a hard-coal mine before they ca! 
obtain a certificate of efficiency. There are about 40,000 to 50,000 
men in the anthracite mines who cut the coal; the other 100,000 


%3 The letter of acceptance and the refusals of the Indiana and Pennsylvania associations to accept (lec 
proposal were published in the United Mine Workers’ Journal of Aug. 1, 1922, pp. 16, 17. 
*4 United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, Aug. 1, 1922, p. 5. 
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mine workers can not work if the miners do not produce coal. The 
anthracite operators made no attempt to open their mines. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association unani- 
mously decided to resume operation of their mines and issued a 
statement that “work at the mines will be resumed at the wages in 
effect in November, 1917. The practice of collecting union initiation 
fees, dues, and assessments, known as the ‘check-off’ will no longer 
be continued.” * 

Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana producers made no attempt to operate 
their mines.** The Governor of Indiana invited operators and miners 
to a State conference, but the miners refused to meet the operators 
except on an interstate basis.” This attempt failing, the Governor 
of Indiana declared martial law and called for volunteers to work the 
mines under State guards.* National Guard troops were ordered 
out in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Infantry and machine-gun units as 
well as cavalry were mobilized.**® The Governor of Michigan took 
steps toward State control of mines in that State.” None of these 
attempts was successful, however, and practically no new production 
followed. The administration, besought on all sides to end the strike, 
was powerless to act. 


Truce in the Bituminous Coal Industry. 


N AUGUST 1 President Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
again invited the operators of the Central Competitive Field to 
meet the miners, this time in Cleveland. Operators were divided in 
their response to this call, and only about 20 per cent of the tonnage 
of the central field was represented when the conference assembled. 
This number was enlarged, however, by operators from other States 
and producers from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Michigan, with a total annual output of some 60,000,000 tons, were 
admitted to the Cleveland conference where the following agreement 
was reached on August 15: 


TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT. 


1. All mines of operators represented in this joint conference which are now on 
strike are to be opened immediately upon the execution of supplementary contracts 
extending to March 31, 1923, on the terms, provisions, and conditions of the contracts 
affecting such mines as they respectively existed on March 31, 1922, except as to 
renewal or continuation clauses in such contracts. 

2. The participants in this conference agree to send, and this conference invites 
the bituminous coal operators of the United States to send, representative delegates 
from coal-producing districts or from substantial groups of operators, which delegates 
shall, as far as possible, be representative of the bituminous coal industry of the 
United States, such delegates to assemble in joint conference in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 2, 1922. 

This joint conference shall appoint a committee of equal numbers of representatives 
of operators and miners, which committee will formulate a method to be followed 
by the bituminous coal industry in the negotiation of wage-scale agreements to become 
effective April 1, 1923, and the method so formulated shall by the committee be 
reported to the joint conference to be held January 3, 1923, as hereinafter provided. 





*% New York Times, July 20, 1922, p.1. 
% Idem, July 24, 1922, p. 1. 
* Idem, July 23, 1922, p. 3. 
*% Idem, Aug. 3, 1922, p.1. The Coal Age of Oct. 12, 1922, reported that the State of Indiana mined 
ee 17.54 tons of coal at a cost, per ton, including the cost of maintenance of State troops, of, 
35. 


3 Idem, July 21, 1922, p. 1. 
Idem, Aug. 2, 1922, p. 3. 
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3. The joint conference convening October 2 shall further select a committee ,j 
inquiry, the members of which shall be of commanding public reputation for characjoy 
and ability, and whose personnel shall be approved by the President of the Unit. 
States. The duty of this committee shall be to develop promptly all of the pertin.); 
facts in regard to the industry for the benefit alike of the public, the operators, and 
the mine workers. Such investigation shall include every phase of the industry 
deemed material by the committee of inquiry and such committee shall be furnis}),.) 
with all information desired and aided in every manner possible by the operators 
and miners alike. 

In the event such joint conference shall fail to agree upon the members of sich 
committee of inquiry by October 10, 1922, it shall petition the President of the Unit««| 
States to appoint the members thereof in his discretion, and in the event of a vacancy 
the President is requested to fill same by appointment. The cost of such committ:c 
of inquiry shall be paid by the industry, one-half by the operators participating jy 
the joint conference and one-half by the United Mine Workers of America. 

Such committee, after developing all the facts, shall make such recommendatio)s 
as it may deem proper and advisable and shall so far as possible embody these reco. 
mendations in a report to be submitted to the joint conference to be convened January 
3, 1923, as hereinafter provided. . 

In order to reach a final and proper determination of the controversy in the biti- 
minous coal industry, for the benefit of the miners and operators, and the public as 
bie the following principal points are presented for consideration by the committ:e 
of inquiry: 

(a) The wage rate in any district shall, as far as reasonable, be properly competiti\, 
within the mining industry and shall at the same time be fully compensatory to the 
miners, being sufficient to afford not only a living wage but ye to allow reasonable 
opportunity for accumulating savings. 

(6) The encouragement of a proper spirit of obligation and responsibility on t)\o 
part of all parties toward contractual obligations and the establishment of propor 
machinery, both local and national, for prompt determination and settlement of any 
points of dispute in any local, State, or district contract without resorting to strike 
or lockout. 

wf? The determination of a proper policy to encourage efficiency of operation not 
only on the part of mine management in the mercantile operation of the mine, but 
also on the part of individual miners in the performance of their daily work. 

4. The participants of this conference agree to send, and this conference invites 
the bituminous coal operators of the United States to send, representative delegatis 
from coal-producing districts of substantial groups of coal operators, which delegates 
shall as far as possible be representative of the bituminous coal industry of the United 
States, such delegates to meet in joint conference January 3, 1923, at such place as 
may be designated by the joint conference held October 2, 1922. This joint confer- 
ence shall receive the report of the committee appointed in conformity with para- 
graph 2 and shall finally determine the method to be followed by the participants 
in the conference in the negotiation of wage-scale agreements to become effective 
April 1, 1923. 

To the end that new wage-scale agreements to be effective April 1, 1923, shall he 
determined upon as speedily as practicable and further strikes be thereby averted. 
the method of negotiating the wage-scale agreement which shall be determined upon 
by said joint conference shall provide that such machinery asis created by it to develop 
a new wage-scale agreement shall commence to function not later than January +, 
1923. The wage-scale agreement concluded by such machinery shall be effective 
April 1, 1923, and shall be in effect during such time as it may determine.*! 


Supplementary agreements approving and accepting the policy 
set forth in this contract were immediately entered into by the 
operators present at the conference and production was immediately 
resumed by these producers. Other operators soon fell into line. 
Central Pennsylvania operators on August 23 signed an agreement 
conforming to the Cleveland agreement, but with an additiona! 
clause providing for the continuance of work for 30 days after Marchi 
1, 1923, in case an agreement had not been reached by that time. 
Indiana operators “accepted” but did not “approve” the plan. 





41 United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, Aug. 15, p. 5. 
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[llinois operators signed. Operators and miners of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas came to a settlement on August 23 on the basis of the 
(Cleveland contract. When, on August 30, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
signed, practically the entire 69 per cent of the bituminous industry 
which is organized went back to work on the basis of the Cleveland 
contract. 

Following the signing of the Cleveland contract, operators in the 
nonunion districts posted. wage increases. Connellsville wage 
increases brought back the 1920 peak scale. Practically all of 
southern West Virginia is now on a war-time wage basis.” Wage 
increases affecting about 26,000 men were made in the Alabama 
coal fields on August 26. 

The peace table provided for in the contract was set for October 2, 
when represertatives of the United Mine Workers and of the operators 
assembled to consider ways and means of negotiating their next 
working agreements and contracts. Although not all of the operators 
obligated themselves to attend this conference, practically every 
important producing district in the country was represented. When 
the conference was assembled, operators from 15 mining districts, 
representing about 275,000,000 tons’ annual production, were present. 
The three main objects of the conference were (1) the creation of a 
fact-finding commission, (2) the setting up of a joint committee to 
recommend ways and means for reaching future agreements, and (3) 
the reply to the request of Secretaries Davis and Hoover for a panel 
of 20 names from which the personnel of the new Federal Coal Com- 
mission might be drawn. 

It was decided that the method of making future contracts between 
operators and miners should be worked out by a committee made u 
of two miners and two operators from each of the 15 districts attend- 
ing the conference, with the understanding that other districts might 
come in, this committee to report on or before January 6 to another 
joint national conference. It was understood, however, that its 
recommendations were not to be binding and that no definite action 
should be taken until after the Federal Coal Commission had made 
its report. It was decided that no fact-finding commission should 
be appointed within the industry, the joint conference voting to sup- 
port the Federal Commission. The operators refused the request 
for a panel of names for the Federal Coal Commission, stating that 
they had “full confidence in the wisdom and fairness of the President.”’ 
ne miners chose such a panel and telegraphed their selection to the 

resident. 


Anthracite Settlement. 


AFTER the settlement of the strike in the bituminous industry, 

conferences in the anthracite field were renewed, at the request 
of the President, communicated to the operators through Senator 
Pepper, the operators offering to resume operations on the old scale 
until March 31 pending arbitration of the wage question. The miners 
refused to arbitrate and proposed stabilization by making a contract 
to run until March 31, 1924, or longer. The producers agreed to a 
long-term contract for all conditions except wages, which, they con- 
tended, should be arbitrated at stated intervals. The miners 





“Coal Age, New York, Sept. 7, 1922, p. 370. 
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reiterated their refusal to arbitrate and the conference broke up op 
August 22 without agreement. , ) 

hrough the efforts of the President, Secretary Davis, and Senatoys 
Pepper and Reed of Pennsylvania, a new proposition was mace {, 
operators and miners which finally ane i in the following avree. 
ment on September 2:* 


This agreement, made this 2d day of September, 1922, between districts 1, 7, and 9 
United Mine Workers of America, parties of the first part, and the anthracite oper. 
ators, parties of the second part, covering wages and conditions of employment in {}\. 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, witnesseth: : 

1, The contracts and working conditions which were operative on March 31, {129 
are hereby extended to and including August 31, 1923. 

2. Districts 1, 7, and 9, United Mine Workers of America, will forthwith take th, 
necessary steps‘to enable all employees to return to work to the end that production, 
of anthracite coal may be resumed. 

3. The parties unite in a recommendation to Congress that legislation be forth wit) 
enacted creating a separate anthracite coal commission with authority to investigate 
and report promptly on every phase of the industry, and the parties hereby ask tle 
President to request the enactment by Congress of the recommended legislatioi. 

4. The continuance of production after August 31, 1923, shall be upon such tery; 
as the parties may agree upon in the light of the report of the commission. 


Issue in the Anthracite Strike. 


Although in the beginning the obvious issue in the anthracite 
strike was one of wages, the miners demanding a 20 per cent increase 
and the operators a 21 per cent decrease, this issue soon became sub- 
merged in the more vital one of arbitration. The operators insisted 
upon a permanent arbitration board which should “afford the basis 
for a peaceable and orderly settlement and tend to avoid suspension 
of mining hereafter.” The miners proposed a fact-finding commission, 
contending that the arbitration board would soon supersede cv|- 
lective bargaining, which would eventually fall into disuse, and 
hence no further practical service of the labor organizations would 
be necessary.“ 

Arbitration, as a means of settlement of a labor controversy, robs the workers of 
their right to bargain for the sale of their own services. It takes from them all of the 
means which they now possess for their own protection against oppressive condition: 
on the part of theiremployers. Under the operation of arbitration workers are required 
to surrender their right to negotiate and deal with their employers. 

It has been the bitter experience of the workers in this country that they get the 
worst of it when they agree to the arbitration of their wages or working conditions vy 
outside agencies. It is only necessary to point to the decision of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission in 1920 to realize the unfairness of arbitration. That commission 
handed down an award which discriminated against a large class of bituminous mie 
workers to such a flagrant degree that the discrimination caused strikes and turmoil 
in theindustry. It was only after the President of the United States directed miner 
and operators to assemble in joint conference and adjust these discriminations tha! 
peace was brought about on a permanent basis. Members of the United Mine Worker: 
of America have not forgotten that incident, which shook their faith in outside ar!)i- 
tration as a method for the settlement of industrial controversies. 


Disorders During the Strikes. 


F,XCEPT for the occurrence at Herrin, Ill., the strikes were com- 
paratively free from disorders, the anthracite strike especially so. 
Intense union sympathies prevail in Williamson County, Ill. On 





United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, Sept. 15, 1922, p. 3. 
* Idem, p. 6. 
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June 21 one of the coal companies of southern Illinois attempted 
to mine coal with strike breakers under armed guards. Two union 
miners who were reported to have gone to the mine to ask the men 
to quit work were killed. An armed mob stormed the mine, killed 
19 nonunion miners, and wounded 30 others. The situation is thus 
described in the United Mine Workers’ Journal. 


According to reports from Herrin, IIl., district officials gave the company per- 
mission to employ union men to strip the dirt from the top of the coal and to dig 
coal during the strike, provided the company would not ship any of the coal. When 
the company had thus prsmnes approximately 75.000 tons of coal it discharged 
the union men, imported strike breakers from Chicago, along with about 30 armed 
ouards. These new men started to work and the guards were stationed around the 
property. -They set up a machine gun at the mine. 

A number of men, who were reported to be striking miners, went te the mine 
on June 21 and asked the men to quit work. The armed guards opened fire on them 
and killed two men. This act incensed the people of the vicinity, and on the next 
morning @ mob stormed the mine, captured all of the strike breakers and armed 
guards, and killed many of them in brutal fashion. 


The worker’s organization, through President Lewis, issued a 
statement deploring the tragedy, denouncing lawlessness of the 
sort, and denying responsibility for it.*° The special grand jury 
drawn to investigate the case reported back to the judge on Sep- 
tember 23, bringing in 214 indictments. 


The jury blames the Southern Iilinois Coal Co. for its “‘foolhardy” efforts to 
operate ® nonunion mine under armed guard in the midst of such intense union 
sympathies as prevail in Williamson County. It blames President Lewis and 
officers of the miners’ union for the broadcasted and inflaming Lewis message saying 
the strip miners were “‘strike breakers and should be treated as such.’’ It blames 
the county sheriff, Melville Thaxton, a union member and candidate for county 
treasurer, for being derelict in his duty for his own political benefit. It charges 
Adjt. Gen. Carlos Ulack, of the Illinois National Guard, with equal dereliction of duty 
for failure to rush State troops into the county when it was plain that violence was 
about to be done. it condemns the local police for laxity, and makes several other 
findings indicating the desire of the jury to lay a solid foundation for the enforce- 
ment of justice in the prosecutions that may now begin.” 


Commissions for the Investigation of the Coal Industry. 


T HAS gradually been forced upon the public consciousness that 

the coal industry needs a settlement that leads somewhere— 
which will avoid suspensions and provide a sound basis for future 
roduction. From all parts of the country the demand has risen 
i its reorganization and stabilization. But the solution of the 
coal industry’s problem is blocked by ignorance of the facts. 


To-day neither the public nor the Government knows whether the coal industry 
is fairly capitalized, what the extent and value of the coal reserves are, whether 
depreciation and depletion charges are reasonable, or what are the profits and losses 
of the industry. Nobody knows whether the prices which the consumer is required 
to pay are fair and reasonable. Nobody knows precisely what the preventable 
wastes of the industry are. The annual wages of the miners are not subject to precise 
statistical statement, nor does anyone know the number of hours the miners work 
when the mines are in operation or the number of hours they are given opportunity 
to work, The statements we have are for the most part largely averages based upon 
inductions from small cross sections of the industry. The working conditions of 
the miners, the technical state of the organization of work underground, the cost 
of living at the more than 11,000 mines, remain in the foggy realm of guesswork, 








* United Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, July 1, 1922, p 3. 
* This statement of President Lewis appeared in the United Mine Workers’ Journal for J uly 1, 1922, p. 3, 
" Coal Age, New York, Sept. 28, 1922, p. 509. 
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estimate, and speculation. In the face of conditions which, as the operators of 
Illinois and Indiana stated in 1914, ‘‘endanger the lives of the miners, waste the 
coal reserves, and deprive the operators of any hope of profit,”’ the people, like tha 
people’s government, are ignorantly helpless. In the absence of essential informa. 
tion, the public, especially at times of controversy within the industry, is |,it +, 
the mercy of prejudiced and partisan propaganda. 

At intervals for several years there have been introduced jp 
Congress resolutions and bills proposing investigations of the coal 
industry, but it was not until the pressure of public opinion in the 
recent strike forced the issue that action resulted. e President 
in his address to Congress on the industrial crisis urged the creation 
of a fact-finding commission. 


* * * T am asking at your hands the authority to create a commission to make g 
searching investigation into the whole coal industry, with provision for its |aw;y) 
activities and the bestowal of authority to reveal every phase of coal production 
sale, and distribution. I am speaking now on behalf of mine workers, mine oper. 
ators, and the American public. It will bring protection to all and point the way ty 


oe ang of production and the better economic functioning of the industry in the 

As a result of this agitation Congress passed on September 22, 1922. 
a law creating the United States Coal Commission, consisting of 
seven persons appointed by the President,® whose duty it is to in- 
vestigate all phases of production, transportation, and distribution 
of coal and a MA or other relationships among operators and 
miners with a view to recommending remedial legislation. A separate 
report is td be made on the anthracite industry. 

The creation of this commission, with Government sanction and 
power to recommend legislation, together with the proposals of the 
miners and operators for investigation and remedy of waste within 
the industry, offer hope for future peace and order. 





Employees’ Representation With Reference to Safety.' 
By W. F. McCietian, or Armour & Co., Cuicago. 


T MEETINGS and conferences of this nature it is customary to 
A talk about the foreman’s place in safety work. For years we 
have had this subject before. us, until now it is not unfair to 
say that the field of discussion is about exhausted. By this | do 
not mean to intimate that our talks here are not worth while, or 
that further working of this safety mine would not produce some 
most valuable nuggets. We would not be where we are to-day in 
the matter of accident prevention were it not for the attention which 
we have given to educating the foreman and convincing him lhe |s 
the keystone of the arch. 

Now it is time, however, to reach directly the men whom the fore- 
men supervise. We have made some efforts toward this in the past, 
but to a great extent they have been abortive. We have approaciied 
the men in a doctrinaire and pedagogical way, telling them the best 
safety device was a careful man, and that the injured paid heaviest 





48 Bruére, Robert W.: The Coming of Coal. New York, 1922, p. 110. 

# Congressional Record, vol. 62, Aug. 18, 1922, p. 12579. 

® The provisions of this act appear on pp. 193 and 194 of this issue of the MONTHLY LaBor R!\!'¥, 
Copeee Se Me gencned of tea neve enpumeics ted on Oct. 10. ‘ 

4 Paper read at kers and tanners’ section of the eleventh annual safety congress of the National 
Safety Council, at Detroit, Aug. 28 to Sept. 1, 1922. 
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for his accident. We have put up bulletin boards and consumed 
many columns in house organs, and we have filled pay envelopes with 
brightly colored safety slogans. 

All of these things have stirred up some interest in accident preven- 
tion among the men in the ranks. We have realized this and have 
tried safety committees with some success. It is my purpose to-day 
to explain what we have been doing along safety lines in the com- 
pany which I represent through the energy supplied by our employees’ 
representation plan. I will take a minute or two to explain what 
this plan is, but will not discuss its merits or treat it from any point 
of view except that of accident prevention. 

The plan provides for a conference board composed of an equal 
number of employee and management representatives. The manage- 
ment appoints its representatives and the employees elect theirs by 
secret ballot. Working under this board are four divisional com- 
mittees, Wherein both the employees and the management have 
equal representation, the representatives being chosen in the same 
manner as those on the conference board. ‘There is also a general 
conference board for all plants, but it is not necessary to discuss that 
here. The committees and plant conference board deal with all local 
problems of interest to employer and employees. They settle such 
subjects as rates of pay, hours of labor, working conditions, health 
and sanitation, waste elimination, and accident prevention. The 
conference board has original jurisdiction in some matters, but in 
general it is an appeal body. For the purpose of facilitating the work, 
there are several standing committees of the conference board, on 
which both management and employees have equal representation. 
[ will discuss only one of these committees, the safety and accident 
prevention committee. 

Each plant has a conference board, and each conference board has 
a safety and accident prevention committee. In the Chicago plant, 
with which I am the most familiar, the safety committee is composed 
of the safety inspector of the plant, the general timekeeper, a ma- 
chinist who has shown a special interest in safeguards and who before 
he came to our company had been a master mechanic for another 
concern, and a clear-thinking laborer, a veteran in the service of the 
company. The members of this committee get together for dis- 
cussion on every serious accident. They do the things that under 
old conditions would naturally be done by management representa- 
tives alone; that is, they try to ascertain the real cause of the accident, 
to prevent its recurrence, and to educate the men to avoid such hazard. 

he work does not end with this committee, however. At the next 
meeting of the conference board, one of the employee representa- 
tives will be on his feet before the meeting has progressed five min- 
utes—he may be out of order, but a man with a big message does not 
worry much about parliamentary law—demanding that immediate 
action be taken to prevent a poe of the carelessness or to 
change the conditions that brought about this injury to his fellow 
worker. The plant conference board wants to hear this, too; no 
subject is so intriguing as accident prevention. The members will 
stop discussing wages and other vital questions to talk safety. For 
example, atameetingof the conference board where the question of 
a reduction of wages was up for consideration, the conference 
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board spent the greater part of its time laying plans for a “No. 
accident week’’ in eight of our largest plants. A few months agy {hy 
conference board made plans for the second semiannual “ No-,¢¢;- 
dent week” at the same meeting a readjustment of hours was up fo; 
consideration. These two examples prove, to my mind at least, (|); 
where the worker is given an equal representation with the manave. 
ment in the discussion of questions concerning his welfare, he jj 
place his personal safety on the same plane with his livelihood. 

The routine of the safety and ee prevention committee is as 
follows: Every month the committee of four makes a trip of ins)ec- 
tion about the plant. No one knows these men are coming, and they 
drop in on a department when the superintendent and workers |e,<; 
expect them. As soon as any injury-breeding spot is discovered, 
the committee calls in the department superintendent and the en 
working on the job and demands that conditions be made satisfactory, 
If this is not done immediately, a report is sent to the plant superin- 
tendent; and that means immediate action. I have been making 
inspection trips, day in and day out, for years, and I have used up 
many reams of white paper in writing reports and making recoi- 
mendations for mechanical improvements. But this committee, 
composed of both employee and management representatives, ots 
what it wants instantly. Everyone cooperates with it. Let me cite 
an example: A few days before I came here an employee representa- 
tive on one of our divisional committees discovered a hazardous place 
in an out-of-the-way nook of the power house, which had to be 
visited by a temperature man eve our during the day and night. 
He had reported this once previously, and had been assured that the 
place would be repaired as soon as it was possible to get mechanics 
to do the work. When the safety committee got this report from the 
employee representative in the mechanical division, it sent to the 
superintendent’s office a request for immediate action. The day 
after this request was received in the chief’s office, mechanics were 
found to do the work, and the spot is now as safe as it is possible to 
make it. The present form of accident report does not suit the com- 
mittee on safety and the members are now working on an improved 
system of tabulation which it is hoped will give a better idea as to 
just what carelessness does in our packing house. 

I have referred previously to our ‘‘no-accident weeks,’ which are 
now carried on every six months under the direction of the safety and 
accident prevention committee of the plant conference board. A ‘no- 
accident week’’ was held by eight large plants of the company from 
May 22 to 27, inclusive. These plants are located at Chicago. 
Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, 51. 
Paul, and St. Joseph. The number of employees who participated 
in this drive in the eight plants totaled about 20,000. 

The percentage of accidents is based on the actual number of men 
at se AF in each of the plants each day. For example, on the [i's! 
day of the recent drive the Chicago plant had 6,711 employees wit! 
a total of 9 accidents for the day, or thirteen one-hundredths of | per 
cent. Kansas City, with 2,811 employees, had 4 accidents, or four- 
teen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, etc. This method was followed 
for the entire week, taking the actual count of employees for each day 
at all the plants. Every morning telegrams were received showing 
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he number of a at work the previous day and the number 
of accidents for that day. After all the telegrams were received, 
the Chicago pee would wire each of the eight plants, giving the 
«anding of all plants as to accidents to that date. 

The widest publicity was given to this ‘‘no-accident week” in the 
jant magazine, known as the Oval, which is printed at all of the 
jants and distributed to each employee. Safety posters from the 
Kational Safety Council were distributed to all de artments and 
jung in conspicuous places, where they could easily be seen by 
ill employees. The pictures showed the results of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, and cautioned the workers to be ever thoughtful and 
areful in their daily work. Safety-first buttons were also dis- 
tributed to all employees throughout the plant, and these were worn 
all through the weak of the drive. It was not uncommon to run 
across men. who still had their safety-first buttons from the first 
‘no-accident week,” held six months before, and who had been 
wearing them contimuously since that time. They said the buttons 
were a daily reminder to them to be careful. 

A personal letter was addressed to each employee by the plant 
superintendent in each plant included in this drive, telling him about 
the “no-aceident week” and making a personal appeal to him to 
make a good record for his plant and also for his department, and 
outlining in detail the results of accidents. 

At the noon hour it was interesting to see the hundreds of em- 
ployees gathering around the score boards showing the standing of 
the different plants, which had been erected in several places in the 
lant. 

Various talks were given by the plant superintendents and safety- 
frst inspectors urging the men to be ever careful to avoid accidents 
and to bring first honors to their own plant. 

The accident prevention committee of the plant conference board 
was in charge of this safety drive. This committee consists of three 
members from amongst the employees and three management repre- 
sentatives. It is a permanent committee and acts on all matters 
of safety and accident prevention throughout the year. All details 
in connection with this work were handled by these men. The 
employees were cautioned to report any accident, no matter how slight, 
to the doctor’s office, and not to try to cover it up in order to make a 
good showing for their plant. 

Accidents during ‘“‘no-accident week” were reduced 50 per cent. 
The effect of this drive was shown the following week in a great 
— from the number of accidents occurring before the drive was 
made. 

Chicago won first place and the banner by having the remarkable 
record of only 44 accidents for the entire week, none of them serious, 
among 7,000 employees. Kansas City showed the next best record, 
with a total of 43 accidents among 3,000 employees. 

It was also decided to award a pennant to the department in each 
plant which showed the smallest number of accidents during the 
drive. However, in Chicago alone there were so many departments 
that had no accidents for the week that it was suggested the pennant 
beawarded to the division having the least number of accidents. 
here are four divisions—beef, pork, production, and mechanical. 
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The pennant was exhibited for a few days in each department of {}, 
division winning it and was then placed on exhibition where i could 
be seen by visitors to the plant. 

Another prominent feature of this safety drive was a course jy 
“safety first” given by the National Safety Council and known as th, 
“foremen’s training course.”” ‘Twenty-six of the foremen grai|iata 
from this course, and not one accident occurred during the ‘1; 


accident week”’ in any of the departments over which these grii(\ugi, 


foremen presided. 

Six months ago a similar drive was launched at these same plan 
and the banner was won by St. Joseph, Mo. It was been decida 
since then to make this “‘no-accident week’’ a semiannual affuir, x 
it has proved to be very popular. 

The work of the safety committee does not end here, however. 
nor does the safety work of the employees’ representation plin en 
with the committee. Each employee representative and each 
management representative on the board wears a badge of identi. 
fication while he is on the job. 


I have told you what has been done for safety through the employ. 


ees’ representation plan. But, notwithstanding all this, it woul 


have fallen flat had we not had a safety enthusiast as superintendent, J 
he hands of the safety committee on every occasion, F 


He has held up t 
as a thoroughly practical man, who approves safety both in theory 


and practice. It is easy for the conference board to inspire interest 


in accident prevention when the members have the cooperation of 
such an enthusiast. 
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DUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Twelve-Hour Shift in American Industry. 


N 1920 members of the engineering profession began an organized 
study of the 12-hour shift, or ‘long day,” in the operation of con- 
tinuous-process industries. The results of this investigation are 


‘contained in a report issued by the Federated American Engineer- 


ing Societies,t an advance copy of which was furnished to this 
bureau. The report is in three parts, the first of which is a sum- 
mary of field reports by the committee on work periods in con- 
tinuous industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies; 
the second a report on two-shift and three-shift operation in the con- 
tinuous industries, by Horace B. Drury; and the third a comparison 
of two-shift and three-shift operation in the iron and steel industry, 


"by Bradley Stoughton. 


tion of 





The purpose of the investigation was to answer the following 
questions : 

1. What is the extent of continuous work in American industry ? 

2. What are the alternatives to the 12-hour shift? 

3. Are there technical difficulties in changing from two-shift 


operation ¢ 


ARR re a NTR rr teeny 


“the number of shift wor 


4. How does the dtiange from two to three shift operation affect 
ers ¢ 

' 5. What are the factors to be considered in changing from two to 
three shift operation ? 

6. What is the effect of 8-hour as compared with 12-hour shift 
pperation on the quantity and quality of production, absenteeism, 
abor turnover, and industrial accidents ? 

7. How do wage rates on 8-hour shift operation compare with 
vage rates on 12-hour shift operation ? 

8. What is the general opinion of managers of three-shift plants 
regarding three-shift as compared with two-shift operation ¢ 

9. Do employees make good use of the increased hours of leisure ? 

10. To wish extent have plants reverted to two-shift operation ? 


Continuous-Operation Industries. 


|" WAS found that there are upward of 40 continuous indus- 

tries operating more or less completely upon a shift system. 
he leading continuous industries fall into four groups: The heat- 
process industries, the chemical industries, the heavy-equipment 
industries, and the public-service industries. Group 1 includes the 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, glass, Portland cement, lime, 
brick, and pottery industries. Group 2 includes the heavy chemicals, 
fertilizer, explosives, dyes, industrial alcohol, wood distillation, 





be el American Engineering Societies. The Twelve-Hour Shift in American Industry. (Mime- 
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refined corn products, soap, glue, drugs, perfumes and fine chemi), 
electrochemicals, sugar, table salt, petroleum, cottonseed 0), |ip, 
seed, and other oil industries. Group 3 comprises paper, {lop 
rubber, breakfast foods, bakeries, automobiles, textiles, and ming, 
Group 4 includes the power, gas, water supply, mails and expreg 
and telegraph and telephone services, the ice, shipping, railroad, ay 
street-railway industries, and such occupations as those of Dolicalam 
men, firemen, and watchmen. 

The reason for continuous operation in the heat-process indusiriafh 
is the loss, ‘‘often the prohibitive loss, which would come from alloy. 
ing materials and furnaces to coo) down and then start up avai 
every day in the week. Indeed, some of the processes, as those j 
blast furnaces and continuous glass tanks, require several months {) 

et into the best working shape, and entirely different methods woy 

ave to be followed if the furnace work were to be confined w— 
8 or 10 hours a day.’ Among the metallurgical industrics, th [Pq 
steel industry is preeminent, as, indeed, it is first among all th— 
continuous-operation industries. This industry is continuous-ope. 
ation in almost all of its fundamental branches. Because of its sixf_ 
and the large proportion of continuous work, and also because it haf” 
been one of the slower of the continuous industries to move towanf # 
the abandonment of the 12-hour shift, it is almost as important if 
factor in the field of this study as all the other continuous industria 
put together. The metal industries, other than steel, are at the 
present time almost without exception on a three-shift basis. 

The chemical industries are considerably more numerous ani 
diversified than the heat- process industries, but usually not of su) 
very great size individually. Nearly all of the chemical industria 
have some continuous-process work, but usually it is only a part ( 
the process which is continuous and usually the number of mea 
employed in the continuous-operation departments is relatively 10 
large. 

eavy equipment, it is stated, is one of the most significant cause 
of continuous operation. Wherever there is expensive overhead ati 
the possibility of increasing output greatly by employing a relatively 
deiall number of men to Saiep this equipment going continuous; 
there is a strong tendency toward continuous operation. Associate 
with the desire to save on overhead expense there are also ‘su: 
stantial technical conveniences favoring the uninterrupted oper 
ation of certain types of mills or other heavy equipment.”’ 

The “principal Geonah not the only reason” for the continuo 
operation of the public-service industries is that the services rendecrei 
are themselves needed day and night. ‘ But the service by nigiit 
not necessarily equal to the service by day, and the industries preset 


many irregularities. ”’ 
Proportion of Shift Work. 


|? IS pointed out that not all of the processes in the continuous 
operation industries are done by shift work. 


The lem of labor shifts in the continuous industries is of somewhat less mazn': 
tude the technical importance of the industries would suggest. Taking th 
country ’s industries as a whole, the continuous-operation stage usually comes a‘: 
point where products are handled in bulk. The industries which require large nu” 

ers of workmen are those which finish or fabricate. As a rule, these industries at 
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, a daywork basis. In the continuous industries it is very rarely that all the em- 
slovees are on shift work. In general, the process men are on shift work. But the 
jechanics who construct and repair equipment, the common labor that loads and 
nioads cars and handles materials, the men and women who pack and ship goods, 
; well as those in finishing departments of various kinds, work daywork only. So 
hat in industries that seem thoroughly continuous-process, the proportion of shift 
vorkers frequently falls a little short of 50 per cent. Often it is in the neighborhood 
»§ 30 or 40 per cent. There are some partly continuous industries where the propor- 
jon of shift workers hardly runs over 10 per cent, if it is indeed that large. On the 
ther hand, there are substantial industries, such as cottonseed crushing and beet- 
ugar refining, where the proportion of shift workers is very close to 100 per cent. 
iso some of the largest of the steel companies have had as high as two-thirds (or 
hereabouts) of their employees on shift work, while 50 per cent of shift employees 
: not at all uncommon in the steel industry. 


idust re 
Mm alloy. 
ip ava 


those it p ‘ 
onths ty The total number of wage earners employed on shift work in the 


ds woul ontinuous industries is estimated as between 500,000 and 1,000,000. 
fined {fe @ Of these, probably 300,000, or not far from that number, were, at the 
ries, thimmmclose of the last period of normal industrial activity, still working 
all thifimgd2 hours.” 
US-Oper There are few continuous industries which do not have 12-hour plants. Of some 
' its sinffag40 or 50 continuous industries a number are overwhelmingly on three shifts. The 
@ it hes majority are partly on two shifts and partly on three shiits with three-shiit operation 
Anais 1 the preponderance. There are a half dozen industries in which two-shift operation 


Coward sso nearly universal that it is difficult to find an exception. Outside the steel indus- 
rtant gf Mitry the total number of employees on 8-hour shifts is now considerably larger than 


Custriaf athe total number of employees on 12-hour shifts. Taking into consideration all 

at the ontinuous industries, between one-half and two-thirds of all workers on continuous 
a To peration are on shifts averaging 12 hours. 
a a q Shift-Work Conditions and Experience in Certain Continuous Industries. 

suc 

dustrie i Iron and steel.—Before the war the major branches of the steel 
part ¢ - industry “were, practically without exception, operated on a two- 
va met} Bshift basis.” About one-half of the employees were on daywork, 
ely noth 


sually 10 hours. During the war, there was ‘‘some tendenc 
toward three shifts, * * * but the movement did not neath 
very large proportions, partly because there was in the industry an 
acute shortage of labor, and in steel towns a shortage of houses, 


» Cause 
ad and 





lativel\} Mwhich made the large companies hesitate to attempt to put on an 
uously | Bextra shift.” 

ociated ; The evidence collected in 1920 and a weighing of the experience of 1920 and 1922 
» “‘sub- “B would indicate that it is doubtful whether all the departments of a steel plant can 


| oper be operated as cheaply on three shi/ts as on two shifts, if the men receive as much pay 
for 8 hoursas for 12. But there is tangible evidence, strengthened by the develop- 
ments of the last year, which indicates that under active and able management and 
with reasonable cooperation on the part of labor, costs on the three-shiit system can 
be kept as low as on the two-shift system, provided wage rates are compromised so 
that 8-hour men receive pay equivalent to 10 hours’ work instead of for 12 hours’ 
work. Such a compromise, or even one less liberal, is ordinarily satisfactory to the 
men. 


Nonferrous metals.—The three-shift system prevails in the non- 
ferrous metal industries, the change from the two-shift system taking 
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1uous | Bplace during the war and spreading from the West to the East and 
the South. “The reason does not lie in the nature of the industries or 

. macn: | Of the work, but in the attitude of employers and employees.” The 

ing th @ case is cited of a certain copper company which also manufactures 

nes ati sulphuric acid. 

So al . The change to three shifts was made in 1919, largely because the company at that 


time adopted a policy of recognizing and bargaining with the union, and the union 
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was strong for eight hours. The agreement made with the unions at the time of ».. 
ing hours did not call for any increase in hourly wage rates. In fact, there was some 
actual saving to the ny in this respect because of the cutting out of overtime 
work. But wages were fixed by a sliding-scale agreement which did cause th. rates 
to rise later on in 1919. Whereas prior to February 1, the pay was $4.20 for a 12-hoy; 
day (30 cents an hour straight time, 45 cents an hour overtime—average for ihe |9 
hours, 35 cents), and immediately after February 1, $2.40 for an 8-hour day (30) conts 
an hour) in time, the pay rose to $3.48 for an 8-hour day. Later on wages again 


duc. 


—— At the beginning of 1922 they stood at $2.48 for an 8-hour day, or 31 cents 
an hour. However, at many times the company has voluntarily kept wages above 
the level to which they would have fallen under the sliding scale. The rate of 3) 
cents in 1922 was about 29 per cent higher than the standard for 12-hour work in the 


South, and much more than that per cent higher than the rate paid in many )lants 
So on the wage question it may be said that the men in this plant sought and accepted 
the 8-hour shift at a sacrifice of more than one-third of their earnings, but that the 
company, when prices and wages generally went to lower levels, saw to it that the 
hourly rates were maintained at a somewhat higher level than would probably have 
been the case had the two-shift system been retained. This wage differentia] was 
however, nearer 25 or 30 than 50 per cent. 

Whatever burden —— have arisen in the matter of wage rates was, however. more 
than offset by increased efficiency. Immediately after the displacement of 12-hour 
by 8-hour shifts efficiency improved. It kept on improving; indeed, some of the 
most substantial improvements came in 1921, more than two years after the change. 
Gain in efficiency came through several channels. A great many jobs were consoli- 
dated, so that a man came to do his own work and that of others. Thus where two 
men had been serving two acid towers a bridge would be built between the two and 
one man would serve both. Or perhaps three jobs would be combined to form two, 
new wage rates appropriate to the heavier responsibility being established. Cvupled 
with the reduction in manning there has also been an increase in the tonnage o}) tained 
from the equipment, both as respects copper and acid. 

* * * Itis also to be noted that the increased efficiency came mostly in connec- 
tion with new plans for manning worked out by the management, and was aided !y a 
general improvement in the relations between management and men due to eiiorts 
made along various lines by the company. 


Glass and cement.—Until 1922 the 12-hour shift was the rule 
among glass furnace workers, the other employees being on 8-hour 
day work. About six years ago a certain large plant went onto 
the three-shift basis a three years later a majority of the other 
producers followed. 

The cement industry, which is the second most important contin- 
uous industry, is predominantly on two shifts, though in 1920 two 
large companies changed to the three-shift system. A cement 
Company employing from 40 to 50 per cent of colored labor changed 
to the three-shift basis in April, 1921. The change resulted in 
greater efficiency, no increase in labor forces, and better work, wnd 
“there was not a single department which changed over from two 
to three shifts where the change was not a tangible gain.” 

Both white and colored labor have increased in efficiency. The 8-hour shit is 
po ular with both races. As soon as it was introduced, white men who had never 

ore offered to work in the cement mill applied for employment. Some time 
before a number of their good colored men had een attracted elsewhere, and these 


came back when the change in shifts was made. There are many applications {rm 
men engaged on 10-hour work in the quarry or elsewhere to get on 8-hour shifts. 


Lime.—About 15 per cent of the men in the plants investigated 
were on shift work. In most parts of the country the lime indusiry 
is “uniformly on two shifts.” 

Brick, tile, ete.—In the manufacture of brick and tile, as well as 
pottery and other clay products, the main labor is in the shaping 
of the product, an operation which is performed in the daytine 
only. e industry employs some 100,000 men, of whom about 
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11,000 are on shift work—for the most part on two shifts. In the 
Hudson River district, burners and their assistants work 18 hours 
out of each 24, while in some Philadelphia plants the burner works 
94 hours and then is off for 24 hours, while his assistant works 36 
hours and takes 12 hours off. In Illinois, however, many plants 
have changed to the three-shift system. 


A company said to be the largest face-brick plant in steady operation in the United 
States has 63 kilns, of which 25 to 30 are on fire at one time; perhaps two-thirds of 
these are ‘‘hot.’’ Until about 1915 this plant had been operated on two shifts. Its 
employees are organized, and for several years had been asking for a three-shift day. 
About 1915 the company agreed to go on three-shift operation. Simultaneously a 
piece-rate system was introduced by which the men were paid so much per ‘‘kiln day.” 

Prior to changing from two to three shifts, the maximum work assigned to one man 
was 1 hot kiln. At the present time, on eight-hour shifts, the minimum for a man is 
21 hot kilns. The actual quotas run from 2} to5 hot kilns. The management believes 
that 4 hot kilns are too many for one tender. The men prefer rather to increase than 
to decrease their number of kilns to be fired. 

Under the present arrangement the men fire once every half hour. It takes about 
five minutes for each kiln (firing half of the 10 fire boxes), or 15 minutes to fire a quota 
of three kilns. This | poe a man about 15 minutes every half hour to rest. The 
alternation of firing and resting is broken only when fires are cleaned. This requires 
about two hours omeach shift. The management would not favor a doubling up at 
the time of cleaning fires, as it prefers to have each man clean his own fire. 

The men who, prior to 1915 on the two-shift system, earned about $2 a day, were in 
October, 1921, earning $5, $6, oreven $8 aday. According to the management there 
is no question but that the men prefer the three-shift system. From the above figures 
it appears that the wage cost per hot kiln to the company was in 1921 no higher than it 
had been under the old system prior to the war. 

The management finds that the men pay better attention to their work and but 
little difficulty is experienced in securing the desired quality of product. However, 
more inspection is required. The foremen, who are also on three shifts, are more alert, 
and instruments provide means of quality control. When the company first went to 
three shifts only the kiln firemen were changed, leaving the foremen on two shifts, 
but the foremen asked to go on three shifts. At that time there was a worker, known 
as checkman, who worked only in the daytime. The foremen suggested that his job 
be eliminated and that they take care of his work themselves. This was done. 


Chemical industries.—Most of the production of “heavy chemi- 
cals” (acids, soda, or other chemical products paaneen on a large 
scale and manufactured not so much for themselves as because the 
are used as chemical reagents in other industries) is on the thveo-ahelft 
basis. It is stated that— 

In most cases the managers of heavy chemical plants express doubt as to any marked 
improvement in efficiency under three-shift operation. Most of the managers have 
held that three shifts could bring no increase in output. At the same time there is a 
considerable body of opinion to.the effect that fewer accidents in processes, less loss 
= inferior work, ought to prevail where the men are on an 8-hour instead of a 12-hour 
shift. 

This prevalent uncertainty re —_ the effects on production of three shifts does 
not mean, however, that the naka of heavy chemicals feel regret at having gone to 
three shifts or are contemplating returning to the older system. Witha few exceptions 
the companies seem to be content with the three-shift system. 

_The three-shift system prevails in the drug plants and in the 
Niagara Falls electrochemical industries. Acid-plant employees in 
fertilizer works are “almost universally on 12-hour shifts,” as are also 
most of the continuous-process workers in the explosives, industrial 
alcohol, and soap plants. The following is the procedure in a large 
soap plant, about 25 per cent of whose employees are engaged in 
continuous processes: 


Prior to March, 1919, these continuous-operation employees were on 12-hour shifts, 
or 11 hours by day and 13 hours by night. At that time the company went to three 
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8-hour shifts. The charge was accompanied by an effort for greater efficiency. 
aim of the superintendent and foremen was to obtain as much work in 8 hours as jy,q 
previously been donein 10. While it was impossible for the management to dei, 
the per cent of increased efficiency, it is certain that the gain in efficiency was (9). 
siderable, but credited to both the increased effort and to the shortening of hours 

In the spring of 1921 the company placed its day workers on a 9-hour instead «{ gp 
8-hour day. The men were to get 8 hours’ pay for 9 hours’ work in lieu of a wave ye. 
duction. To put the shift men on a parity with the day men, the company do: ide 
to modify the three-shift system. The plan was a compromise between the tw: -<))\;; 
and the three-shift systems. Ina sense it is a two-and-a-half-shift system, but is ea||oq 
a five-shift system. 

Under the five-shift system all of the shift workers are given daily turns of {) or |) 
hours. The number of shift workers is constant throughout the 24 hours. and cach 
man reports for duty on the same hour each day in the week. 

The conspicuous feature of the plan is the introduction of two interweaving <1 
of shift workers. Atany one moment there are always two shifts on duty, as A and f. 
the one, however, always being relieved before the other. When a shift worker 
reports for duty the second day, it is not, strictly speaking, to his former position, 
The second day he relieves, not those who have relieved him but those who have 
relieved his neighbor. Thus group A, working from 12 midnight to 10 a.m. Monday. 
is relieved by group D, working from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m., and then by group B. which 
works from 8 p. m. Monday to 6a. m. Tuesday. Group A, coming on again Tuesday. 
can not relieve group B, for the hours would not come out even. Group E, which 
group A relieves, in turn has relieved group ©, which in turn hf&s relieved grou) |} 
group B being the group which throughout the most of Monday worked alongside oj 


group A. 
The ee is practically closed down on Sunday. This means that the working 
week of groups A and D, which are scheduled for 10 hours a day, excepting 12-hour 


shifts on Saturday, is 62 hours a week. Group B, which also works 10 hours, |ut is 
scheduled for only a short turn Sunday night, works 56 hours. Groups € and EF. 
which are the 9-hour groups, work 54 hours. In actual practice, however, grouys \ 
and D would probably be relieved two hours earlier than the schedule shows on Sat- 
urday, giving them, in fact, a 60-hour week. Group B, on the other hand, would most 
likely come early Sunday night, probably at 8 p. m., to do odd work about the plant, 
which would give this group also an even 60-hour week. The shifts rotate once a 
week. So under ordinary circumstances a man would work 60 hours three weeks 
out of five and 54 hours the other two weeks. 

The five-shift system as thus outlined has two important characteristics other 
than its even succession of 9 and 10 hour shifts: 

First, never more than half of the men are relieved at any one time, obtaining 
thereby a greater continuity in the work. 

Second, a man does not continue to-day the work which he did yesterday, but takes 
up what his neighbor on the parallel shift had been doing. This makes it necessary 
to teach men to serve in two positions. It will be observed that no shift begins or 
ends work between 12 midnight and 6 a. m. 

At the end of the first six months of operation under this system the compat) 
expressed satisfaction with the plan. The production per hour was as much as under 
the three-shift system. The results were decidedly better than under the two 12-hour- 
shiftsystem. The five-shift arrangement meant some more work to teach workmen two 
different jobs. 

The company believes that the men are better satisfied under the five than under 
the two shiit system. As between the five-shift and three-shift systems the adop'iin 
of the five-shiit system was approved by vote of the men. However, the company 
previously made it clear that the plant would go to a 9-hour basis, and the voie was 
on the details of the plan rather than on the general policy involved. 


Sugar, salt, petroleum, cottonseed oil, ete.—Nearly all beet-sugir 
plants run 12-hour shifts, as do also the Louisiana sugar mills. One 
sugar refinery in Texas tried three shifts and then reverted to two. 

t is stated that ‘‘ more than usual importance attaches to the ques- 
tion as to whether a sugar refinery can operate on three shifts without 
increasing cost. The industry, in manufacturing and retailing, is «0 
example of a tremendous business done on a moderate and, indevd, 
close margin of profit. Competition is intense. It would be in- 
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ossible for one company to assume a manufacturing cost substan- 
tially higher than the others.”” It is therefore of interest to note the 
experience of the largest compaay in this field, which changed to the 
three-shift basis in 1918: 

There are two elements in the question of cost: 


1. The extra compensation due to increased hourly rates and number of men. 

2. Productive efficiency. 

In the case of the Co, the first of these two elements was so favorable on three- 
shift operation as to practically solve the problem of cost. 

At the time of the change in the spring of 1918 there was no demand for a reduction 
in hours, but general conditions were such as to make it likely at any time. It was 
also expected that an increase in wages would be demanded. In view of the general 
conditions and the long desire to change to three shifts, the men seized an opportunity 
to put hours and wages on such a basisas to avoid friction. The management therefore 
reduced the hours from 12 to 8 and increased the hourly wage rate 50 per cent. The 
men thereby suffered no appreciable loss in weekly earnings. The company, on 
the other hand, did not face any extra wage cost due to the change, for wages in compet- 
ing plants on a 12-hour basis were soon increased 50 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the change to three shifts also worked out favorably as respects the 
second aspect of the cost question—the productive efficiency. The company has no 
exact figures covering the subject, but it is the judgment of the men in charge both in 
the general office and in the largest of the refineries that the efficiency of employees 
is 15 per cent higher than it was on two-shift operation. The management knows, 
for instance, that on jobs where the work has remained substantially unchanged the 
men are doing more now than their predecessors were doing 10 yearsago. The figure 
quoted does not have reference to the output of equipment, but that has apparently 
improved. In 1921 the Brooklyn refinery broke output records for many years past. 
The management says that absenteeism and labor turnover have decreased. 


In the salt plants the 12-hour day was formerly almost universal. 
In Michigan half the men are on shift work, mostly on three shifts. 

No examples of two-shift work were found in the petroleum 
industry. The plants of the Standard Oil group are unibeemly on 
three shifts. Cottonseed crushing presents one of the largest 12-hour- 
shift problems during the months in which the plants are in operation. 
In this industry nearly all employees are shift workers. 

Paper, flour, rubber, ete.—There are about 88,000 persons in the 
paper industry, most of whom are on continuous-operation work, 
although the tendency is toward less shift work. Most of the plants 
operate on three shifts. Im 1912, 30 per cent of the workers in 
Massachusetts were on 12-hour shifts and 70 per cent on 8-hour 
shifts. In 1921 one of the large associations of paper manufacturers 
reported 20 per cent of the workers still on two shifts. 

ractically all the large flour mills are on three shifts. The mills 
in Minneapolis have been on this basis since 1902 or 1903. Each 
man works a 6-day week. The Minneapolis experience is of 
interest because (1) it covers a period of some 20 years, and (2) 
during much of this time these were competing with important 
mills still running 12-hour shifts. It is stated that ‘the long-run 
effect of going to three-shift operation has been to establish the 
system firmly.” 

Most of the plants in both the rubber and automobile industries 
are on the three-shift basis. 

The preparation of cereal foods is usually on three shifts. Some 
plants use the three-shift operation for women and the two-shift 
or men. In the textile industry the three-shift plan is used to 
some extent in the North, but in the plants in the South two shifts 
are employed, the length of the shifts varying greatly. The hours 
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of work in mines, because of the influence of trade-unions and {})o 
nature of the work, are fixed at about eight hours per day, with 
some exceptions in auxiliary occupations, as for engineers, firemen, 
and pump men. 

Power, gas, water supply, etc—Work periods in power plants are 
usually arranged for overlapping shifts of, different lengths to provide 
for variations in the degree of activity. The power departments 
of factories have been run on the 12-hour shift down to the last 
few years. At present there is a tendency to put engineers and 
firemen on three shifts. The proportion of shift workers in cas 
works is large. There has been a retention of the system of 9 or 
10 hour overlapping shifts. In Philadelphia and outlying districts 
the 10-hour shift is used in conjunction with the 8-hour shift Water- 
works plants require less labor for continuous operation than any 
other public utility. Most plants are now on 8-hour shifts. 


Conclusions. 


The conclusions arrived at in the report are as follows: 


1. The logical alternative to the two 12-hour shift system is the three 8-hour shiit 
system, and this is the usual procedure. Nevertheless, other shift systems have 
been resorted to in a limited way in changing from the 12-hour shift. Among these 
are— 

(a) Operation for a period shorter than 24 hours in each calendar day, permitting 
of a cessation of work from two to four hours, thus establishing two shifts of 10 or 
11 hours each. 

(b) Arranging the work on a nominal 12-hour shift, so that 1t can be completed 
in 10 or 11 hours. 

(c) Arranging overlapping shifts, thus securing three 9-hour or three 10-hour shiits 
in 24 hours. ' 

(d) Arranging 9 and 10 hour shifts on the five-shift plan. 

2. No technical difficulties have been encountered by an overwhelming majority 
of the plants which have comnged from two to three shift operation. 

There is usually no relationship between the duration of the process and the lenyth 
of the shift, whether the latter is 12 hours long or a shorter period. 

In almost every continuous industry there are plants which are operating on an 
8-hour-shift basis in competition with 12-hour-shift plants. 

The seeming disadvantage of having three men instead of two responsible for a 
given product, process, or equipment is overcome by standardizing procedure an 
establishing control through precision instruments. 

3. Itis not possible to give inclusive data as to the effect upon the number of shi! 
workers of the change from two to three shift operation, because of variations in con(i- 
tions. In many small plants the number of shift workers has increased in propor 
tion to the increase in number of shifts. In many large plants the number of s/ii!! 
workers has remained substantially constant when changing from two to three shiit 
operation. 

4. The following factors should be considered in changing from two to three shiit 
operation: 

(a) The readiness or unreadiness of the men to do more work per hour under ti: 
shorter shift. ’ 

(6) The willingness of the workmen to concede something in the way of daily i: 
come. The plan which divides the extra labor cost equally between the men and t!: 
company has been soca in a number of cases. 

(c) Theavailability of the extra trained labor required. . 

(d) The responsibility of management as expressed in planning, supervision, a1! 
control, which must be of a higher quality t usually prevails under two-shii'' 
operation. 

(e) Facilitation of the work after the change is made by a survey of the field ior 
labor-saving ee and methods of management. 

(f) Condition of equipment in order that it may respond to increased intensity © 
operation. 

(9g) The fluctuations in individual earnings and labor costs. 
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(h) General industrial and economic conditions to determine the time for making 
change. 

ari} The relationship of work periods for shift and for day workers. 

(j) The ce yonsoe Aad wage rates for shift and for day workers. 

(k) Number of working days in a week. 

(1) Rotation of shifts. 

5. The effect of the 8-hour as compared with the 12-hour shift operation on the 

quantity and quality of production, absenteeism, and industrial accidents has been 

satisfactory Where good management and cooperation of labor have been secured. In 

practically every major continuous industry there are plants which have increased 

the quantity of production per man'as much as 25 per cent. In a few exceptional 

cases the increase has been much higher. Evidence shows also an improvement in 

quality of production following the reduction in the length of shifts. 

6. A comparison of wage rates under the 8-hour shift operation with the rates under 
the 10-hour shift indicates a general tendency to increase the rate per hour under the 
s-hour shift, so that the daily earnings will be the same as they were before the change. 
In some instances a compromise was made whereby the rate per hour was increased 
sufficiently to make the daily earnings equivalent to a 10-hour day. In other cases 
a 25 per cent increase in the rate per hour met with the approval of the men. 

7. There is a natural divergence of opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the three-shift operation, but the weight of the evidence and the most positive state- 
ments are in favor of the three-shift operation. 

In a number of plants where the change has been made with success the management 
reports these results: 

(a) Better physical and mental condition of workmen. 

(b) Improvement in class of workmen. 

(c) Less shirking, tardiness, absenteeism and labor turnover, and industrial ac- 
cidents. 

(d) Improved spirit and cooperation of workmen. 

(e) More exact adherence to instructions as to working methods. 

(f{) More uniform methods with consequent attainment of standards, etc. 

(g) Better quality of product. 

(h) Increased output per man per hour. 

(i) Decrease in amount of material used. 

(j) Elimination of waste. 

(k) Longer life of equipment and less repairs. 

(1) Greater prestige with the public. 

8. The evidence is conclusive that the extra leisure time of the men under the 
shorter working day is used to good advantage. It is spent in gardening, truck farm- 
ing, and in doing odd jobs which otherwise would have to be paid for or would not be 
done at all. 

9. A few plants have reverted to the two-shift operation after a trial of the three- 
shiftsystem. This proportion to the number continuing operation on three shifts is 
so small as to be negligible. The weight of evidence shows that when a plant changes 
to three-shift operation it is very unlikely that it will revert to the former system. 


It is stated that ‘there is no direct relationship between the ques- 
tion of abandoning the 12-hour shift system and the question of 
adopting the 8-hour shift system.”’ 


In a sense it is accidental that most employers in changing from the long day have 
been forced by the,mathematics of the situation to adopt a system of three shifts of 
8hourseach. Certainly the change itself has involved no judgment as to the rela- 
tive merits of a working day of 8 hours as compared with a working day of any other 
length shorter than 12 hours. 

Relatively only a small part of industrial work, 5 to 10 per cent, is on processes which 
require continuous operation and the number of workers is relatively few. The de- 
sirability of abandoning the two-shift system lies not in its extent but in the fact that 
the 12-hour shift day is too long when measured by twentieth century ideas as to the 
proper conduct of industry. Decisions are influenced to-day by humanitarian con- 
siderations as well as the economic, which demands that length of a day which will in 
the longrun give maximum production. 

Further, there is practical unanimity of opinion in ind as to the desirability of 
the change provided the economic loss is not too great. The weight of evidence 
indicates that the change can usually be made at a small financial sacrifice on the part 
of the workers and of the management. Under proper conditions no economic loss 
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need besuffered. In certain instances, indeed, both workers and stockholders }\,,., 
profited by the change. 

Facts developed by our investigation definitely prove that there is no broa:|y 9», 
plicable way of striking a balance between the losses and gains inherent in the c)iay., 
from the two-shift system of operation. If any one fact stands out above the ot}... 
it is that the change can not advantageously be made by fiat. Our judgment js ty; 
to effect the change suddenly or without adequate preparation is sure to result in, Joy. 
ered production. It is also our opinion that when the change is preplanned 2),\j ;}, 
cooperation of everyone is enlisted gains will accrue to everyone conceri|— 
workers, management, owners, and the public. 


<> 
_ 
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Action of Various Countries on Draft Conventions and Recon. 
mendations of International Labor Conference.' 


taken by various foreign countries regarding the draft conven- 

tions and recommendations adopted by the International! Lalo, 
Conference at the sessions held in Washington, Genoa, and Geneva. 
1919, 1920, and 1921.2, This table shows, first, the extent to whic, 
the conventions have been ratified, and, second, under the heading 
“Application,” the legislative measures adopted or proposed and 
measures of an administrative nature designed to give effect partially 
or wholly to the provisions of the draft conventions or recom- 
mendations. 


Tt following statement summarizes in tabular form the action 


ACTION TAKEN IN EXECUTION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATION; 
ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 


(A) First Session (WAsuHINGTON, 1919). 























CONVENTIONS. 
I. Ratification. 
ee ne conventions Ratit 
t istration. ificati ‘ atification 
Abridged title of mn ei nuh oe cx aianes as en outpesteed recommended 
convention. - y to Parliament 
(acts, etc.). (bills, et 
Country. Date. sae 
Argentina. 
Bulgaria. Feb. 14, 1922. ite. 
Czechoslovakia. Aug. 24,1921. Brazil. 
1. Hours. Greece. Nov. 19, 1920. Chile. 
India. July 14, 1921, France. 
Rumania. June 13,1921. Germany. 
Poland. 
Spain. 
Bulgaria. Feb. 14, 1922. a 
Denmark. Oct. 13, 1921. - 
Finland. Oct. 19, 1920. itehem 
Great Britain. July 14,1921.) yea), oral. 
mete anes oo <p Nov. 19,1920.) switzerland. Czechoslovakia. 
India. July 14,1921. Tathonin 
Norway. Nov. 23, 1921. Germany 
Rumania. June 13, 1921. ion. 
Sweden. Sept. 27, 1921. | 
ce 











1 International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, Geneva, August 9, 1922, pp. 272-279. No account i: 
here taken of previously existing legislation which may correspond with the provisions of a draft ©0.- 


Seen soowiee by the conference at a date subsequent to such salstiog legislation. In a number of cas 
of this the ratification of the convention in question has been delayed by constitutional or 0!’ 


2 For on Washington Genoa, and Geneva sessions of conference see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
January, To20, pp. 1-26; October, 1920, pp. 209-211; and January, 1922, pp. 51-56. 
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(A) First Session (WasHINGTON, 1919)—Continued. 
CONVENTIONS—continued. 


I, Ratification—Concluded. 
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TAKEN IN EXECUTION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—Continued. 
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Abridged title of 
convention. 


Countries ratifying conventions 
and date of registration. 





Country. 


D 


ate. 


Ratification authorized 
by Parliament 
(acts, ete.). 








3, Childbirth. 


Bulgaria. 
Greece. 
Rumania. 


Feb. 
Nov. 
June 


14, 1922. 
19,1920. 
13, 1921. 





Italy. 
Spain. 





4, Night work, women. 


Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Great Britain. 
Greece. 

India. 
Rumania. 
South Africa. 


Feb. 
Aug. 
July 
Nov. 


June 
Nov. 


14, 1922. 
24, 192i. 
14, 1921. 
19, 1920. 
14, 1921. 
13, 1921. 

1, 1921. 


Italy. 
Netherlands. 
Switzerland. 


Ratification 
recommended 
to Parliament 

(bills, ete.). 












Argentina. 
Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

C zechoslovakia. 
France. 
Germany. 
Poland. 
Argentina. 
Austria. 
Belgium. 
Brazil. 

Chile. 
Esthonia. 
Germany. 
France. 

Spain. 




























5. Minimum age. 


Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Great Britain. 
Greece. 
Rumania. 


Feb. 
Aug. 
July 
Nov. 
June 


14, 1922. 
24, 1921. 
14, 1921. 
19, 1920. 
13, 1621. 


Finland. 
Netherlands. 
Switzerland. 





Argentina. 
Belgium. 
Brazil. 
Chile. 
Esthonia. 
France. 
Germany. 
Poland. 
Spain. 




















| 
Argentina, 





Austria. 



































: Belgium. 
Bulgaria. Feb. 14,1922.) a. 7 
6. Nicht work. youn Great Britain. July 14, 1921. — — 
+ at Se CUTS. Nov. 19, 1920.| sor} ortands or 
puaens. India. July 14,1921. Surtteurtend. Fr a 
Rumania. June 13,1921.| °¥! : Guremier 
Poland. 
Spain. 
Austria. Mar. —, 1920. | 
Australia. Dec. 30, 1919. 
Czechoslovakia. Mar. —,1921. 
eno 5 : ye 13, 1921. 
ee ree City of Danzig. ug. 23,1921. 3s ia. 
7. White phosphorus | India. S| Dee. 30, 1919. a. 
Japan. Oct. 14,1921. ‘ 
Poland. — —,1921. 
Rumania. July 21,1921. | 
Sweden. Feb. 27, 1920. | 
























' This Berne convention formed the subject of one of the Washington recommendations. 
ures indicated have been taken since the Washington conference. 
* Adherence communicated by Poland. 


The meas- 
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ACTION TAKEN IN EXECUTION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMEND \" IONS 
ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—Continued. ° 


(A) First Session (WasHINGTON, 1919)—Continued. 


CONVENTIONS—concluded., 


II. Application. 





) 





Abridged title of con- 
vention. 


Acts, etc. 


Bills, ete., introduced 
or adopted. 


Bills, ete., drat 
preparati 





Belgium. 


British Columbia (Canada). 


India. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 


Argentina. 
Bolivia. 
Chile. 
Denmark. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Luxemburg. 


Japan. 
South Africa. 





2. Unemployment. 


British Columbia (Canada). 


Denmark. 
Japan. 
Rumania. 
Spain. 


Chile. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Finland. 
Rumania. 


Poland. 
Uruguay. 





3. Childbirth. 


Austria. 


British Columbia (Canada). 


Brazil. 
Chile. 
Denmark. 
France. 
Germany. 
Italy. 
Portugal. 
Rumania. 








4. Night work, women. 


Austria.’ 
Belgium. 


British Columbia (Canada). 


Great Britain. 
Poland.3 
Switzerland. 


| Free City of Danzig.‘ 


| Brazil. 
Chile. 
Denmark. 
Germany. 
Portugal. 


Japan. 
Poland. 





Belgium. 


British Columbia (Canada). 


Bulgaria. 
Denmark. 
Great Britain. 
India (art. 6c). 
Poland. 
Switzerland. 





Brazil. 
Chile. 

| Germany. 
| Poland. 





6. Night work, young 
persons. 


Belgium 


g1 . 
British Columbia (Canada). 


Denmark. 
Great Britain. 
Switzerland. 


Rumania. 
| Brazil. 
Chile. 


Germany. 


Portugal. 
| 
Portugal. 


Czechoslovakia 
Japan. 





7. White phosphorus.! 





Finland. 
Greece. 
Italy. 
Japan. 


| 





Poland. 
Sweden. 





1 This Berne convention formed the subject of one of the Washington recommendations. The mc isures 
indicated have been taken since the Washington conference. 
3 Adherence to Berne convention of 1906. - 
* Adherence to Berne convention of 1906; communicated by Poland. 
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Measures taken. 









































Abridged title , Notification 
of recom- Bills, ete. Bills, etc., 4) | SPProval | ‘that recom- 
mendation. Acts, ete. introduced or | rafted or —— rec ied t | mendation 
adopted. in eren- authorized. ——, . | is already 
aration. | | arliament. ‘applied.® 
Belgium. | 
Denmark. 
—. - 
rance (sec. II). |... , 
Germany . oe oe pn ee Bulgaria | | Austria. 
. Great Britai ¢C - , ‘ mF | Finls 
1.Une m~ “Iil). seas slovakia. Netherlands.) Rumania. | Germany. | — 
ployment. | Greece France. Poland (see. | Spain. oe 
i ° Pol Sweden. 
Italy (sec. II). oland. . 
Norway. 
Poland. | 
Poland (sec. II). | | 
Spain (sec. II). 
| | Bulgaria. 
Argentina. | all 
Belgium. | India. 
— muheeit | Italy 
2. Reciprocity | France. ulgaria. | gq » | Janan. 
of treatment.| Italy. Rumania. | remap I 7 
Luxemburg. | Poland 
Netherlands. | | Rumania. 
Poland. | | Spain. 


Sweden. 












3. Anthrax. 






India. 
Netheriands. 


Netherlands. 


Bulgaria. 


; Germany. 
Rumania. | “©™™42: 


Australia. 
France. 
Poland. 

















4, Lead 
soning. 


poi- 








Great Britain. 
India. 
Netherlands. 
Poland. 
Switzerland. 


| Brazil. 
| Chile. 
| Portugal. 


Austria. 


_ Bulgaria. 
| Rumania. 


Germany. 


} 
| 


Japan. 


| Poland. 











_ } 

2. Govern- | 
ment health | 
services, 








Austria. 
Chile. 
Poland. 


Chile. 
Poland. 








| 

| Bulgaria. 
| Rumania. 
| 

| 


Germany. 
India. 





| Austria. 


Belgium. 
Bulgaria. 
Finland. 
Great Brit- 
ain. 

Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Rumania. 
South Africa. 
Sweden. 













6’ White 
phosphorus, 















(See preceding table.) 





\ 


Australia. 
Austria. 
Belgium. 
Canada. 
Denmark. 
Finland. 
France. 
Great Brit- 
ain. 
India. 
Italy. 
Luxemburg. 
Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Rumania. 
South Africa. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
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* This column shows the countries which have officially intimated that their existing legislation already 
applies the provisions of the recommendations. 
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(B) Seconp Session (GENOA, 1920). 
CONVENTIONS. 


I. Ratification. 











Countries ratifying conventions and 


date of registration. Ratific 


| Ratification author- 








































































Abridged title of con- ized by | om 
vention. Parliament | to Par 
Country. Date. (acts, etc.). | (bill 
| } 
Belg 7 
: E | Chil 
Great Britain. July 14, 1921. | Finland Denm 
1. Minimum age (sea). | Rumania. May 8, 1922. India. Gern 
Sweden. Sept. 27, 1921. » Nether 
Polar ! 
Spa 
| 
= 
Belzgi 
Chil 
2. Unemployment in- Denm 
demnity. Germ 
Poland 
Spai: 
Belgiu 
- P - - Chile. 
3. Employment for sea-| Norway. Nov. 23, 1921.| »; Denmark 
men. Sweden. Sept. 27, 1921. | Finland. Germa: 
Poland 
Spai: 
IT. Application. 
Abridged title of con- | | Bills, etc., introduced | Bills, etc., drafi 
vention. Acts, etc. or adopted. | preparat 
Cobitadidiins Denmark. 
-_ ; Z ovakia. Chile. France. 
1. Minimum age (sea). | Great Britain. Poland. Italy. 
Netherlands. 
Denmark. 
‘i , Finland. 
2. Unemployment in- : France. 
demnity. Australia. Chile. Italv. 
Netherlands. 
Sweden. 
3. Employment for sea- | Australia. emestordiie. Demmatk 
—. Japan. Poland. Netherlands. 












6 With reservations. 





> 


7? Bill not yet introduced; is to be referred to the council of ministers. 
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i Pees ACTION TAKEN IN EXECUTION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
~£L0NG 2 , ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—Continued. 
(B) Seconp Sesston (GENOA, 1920)—Concluded. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
— = j — a 
Measures taken. 
7 sige tie ees ua | Bins ete | | Notification 
ae oi recome ills, ete. ade * Approval | that recom- 
tar ne mendation. | Acts, ete. introduced or | poh J mie hI | recom- | mendation 
r aGaptes. aration , ~ "| mended. | is already 
one F | applied.® 
—— en es ee en ee Tice Sera 
* 1. Hours of | South Denmark. | 


| | 

: ' | | 

ik | Czechoslovakia. Chile. : } v | France 
nl ig) | | Africa. | | Germany. | France. 

fishing). | 7 

fis 





<i ae ¥ a | Nether- | a aint 
a B 2.Inlan | Czechoslovakia. Chile. =. (see. I).| | 


Denmark. ; Czecho- 

















navy igation. Poland. Germany. slovakia. 
| | 
— Argentina. | 
Canada. | 
Denmark. | 
3. National Finland. | Denmark. 
seamen’s France. Italy. | Germany. | Germany. 
L. code. Norway. Japan. 
Poland. | 
—— South Africa. 
Sweden. } 
ik, ee 
" | ; 
= . Unemploy- | Germany. | Finland. 
, me i "| Germany. Chile. Germany. | Great y Germany. 
insurance. | si Japan. Britain. | Great . 
is Britain. 
: Norway. 








’ This column shows the countries which have officialiy intimated that their existing legislation applies 
= the provisions of the recommendation. 


(C) Tutrp Session (GENEVA, 1921). 
CONVENTIONS. 


I. Ratification. 














Countries ratifying conventions 



































and date of registration. | Ratificati —_ Ratification 
Abridged title of 7 e a pasion omtnes ized | recommended 
convention. en Mode ete.). to Parliament 
Country. Date. (bills, etc.). 
1. Age of admission Esthonia. | Chile. 
(agriculture). 
a 2. Rights ofassociation a . Es ‘ eo 
(agricullbare). | Esthonia. | Chile. 
8. Workmen’s compen- | Esthonia. | Chile. 
sation (agriculture). | | : eas si 
4, White lead. — Chile. 
5. Weekly rest (in- | ‘titan — 
dustry). Greece. Chile. 
6. Minimum age for iadenetiin -_ 
trimmers and stokers. | Seteaee. ; Cee. 
7. Medical examina- 
= young persons Esthonia. | Chile. 
sea), 
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(C) Tatrp Session (GENEVA, 1921)—Concluded. 
CONVENTIONS—concluded. 


IT. Application. 








Abridged title of con- Bills, etc., introduced | Bills, etc., drafied or jn 





























vention. Acts, ete. or adopted. preparation. 
Weekly rest in industry. India. Japan. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Measures taken. 
— title ‘nite Notificati 
ot recom- : i ete. i hcation 
: Bills, ete. » ? Approval | that recom. 
mendation. Acts, ete. introduced or —— - Fn movie ry mendation 
adopted. ped | mended. | is already 
appli d. 
Weekly rest in 
ong Denmark. Netherlands. 
ments. 
Social insur- 
—" — Denmark. 
ure). 
Technical agri- 
cultural edu- Denmark 
cation. — 























5 This column shows the countries which have officially intimated that their existing legislation 1) plies 
the provisions of the recommendation. 





ety tad 
—— 


Thirteenth Sania of Governing Body of Intemational Labor Office. 


HE governing body of the International Labor Office held its 
bi thirteenth session at Interlaken, Switzerland, July 25-27, 1°22. 

At the first sitting a resolution was adopted to delegate the 
study of native labor to the diplomatic division. 

The following were among the more important decisions reached 
at subsequent sittings: 

To continue the examination of labor conditions in the fishing 
industry, of an international unemployment insurance system [or 
seamen, and of the regulation of working hours in the mercantile 
marine. 

To make a preliminary survey of the condition of social insurance 
for seamen. 

To continue the work of drafting an international seamen’s code. 

To accept the financial assistance offered by associations of «is 
abled men to cover the expense of the preliminary organization o/ an 
information and research center in regard to prosthesis, provided it be 





1 International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, Geneva, Aug. 16, 1922, pp. 298-304. 
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rmitted to use such contribution in preparing a book of record on 
ting disabled men for industrial employment. 

In connection with the recommendations of the experts relative to 
ternational agreements concerning disabled men residing in countries 
ther than their own, the governing body authorized the director— 

(1) To communicate the conclusions of the experts to the Governments interested. 

(2) To place at their disposal all the documentation which might be useful with a 
jew to facilitating the conclusion of agreements between States. 


3) To do everything possible to insure, in conventions between countries, a respect 
- the principles admitted to be most satisfactory by the unanimous opinion of the 


xperts. 

The governing body also decided to have an immediate examination 
made into the equality of treatment accorded national and foreign 
vorkers and the limitation of the cost of relief granted immigrants 
by the country of immigration. 

‘A plan for a general preliminary report on unemployment was 
broadly outlined, which report is to be submitted to the 1922 session 
of the International Labor Conference. This document will contain 
,summary of the data concerning the extent of the existing unem- 
ployment crisis, a résumé of the ameliorative measures being taken 
by Governments in this connection, and an ‘objective list”’ of the 
ascribed causes of such crisis. 





—* _— 
=—_ oa 


Works Councils in Norway.’ 


HE temporary law providing for works councils in industrial 
establishments in Norway was enacted in 1920. During 1921 
163 works councils were established, of which 61 were in Chris- 
iania and vicinity. It is stated that, considering that works councils 
an be formed only in establishments employing at least 50 workers 
and considering also unfavorable labor conditions, this denotes con- 
siderable interest among the organized workers. Workers’ opinions 
as to works councils vary, some maintaining that trade-unions can 
attend to any matters that arise and that works councils are unneces- 
sary, others that the councils can aid trade-union organizations and 
promote matters of practical value to the workers. 

It is also stated that the genera! opinion is that an arrangement 
hich affects only establishments employing no less than 50 workers 
an not be very effective, as this leaves out four-fifths of the country’s 

industrial establishments, and it is thought that it should be made to 
include all establishments or at least include those which have 10 or 
more workers and that works councils should be made compulsory 
wore. of being established on request of the workers, as the law now 
provides. 

Works councils can now act only in an advisory capacity and the 

statement is made that the employers often ignore the councils’ 


recommendations and advice, which often arouses dissatisfaction 


ae the workers. It is believed that a more effective control is 
needed. 





, r. Teme ewied (organ of the Norwegian National Federation of Trade- Unions), Christiania, May-June, 
22, pp. 69-71. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 






HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throug) 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.! 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Septem. 
ber 15, 1921, and on August 15 and September 15, 1922, as well gs 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price of butter per pound was 50.6 cents on September 15, 10): 
44.2 cents on August 15, 1922; and 46.7 cents on September 155, (92) 
These figures show a decrease of 8 per cent in the year, but an in. 
crease of 6 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
crease of 9 per cent in September, 1922, as compared with September, 
1921, but an increase of 1 per cent in September, 1922, as compared 
with August, 1922. 

























TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCE) 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER), 
1921, AND AUGUST 15, 1922. 





[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 











Average retail price on— Per cent of increase 



























| (+) or decrease (- 
| Sept. - 1922, com- 
Article. Tnit. | pared with— 
rticle Unit Sept. 15, 
921. 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
a & as 38. 9 39.0 | 38. 7 —1 —| 
oe ee ee a ee ee, | ‘ere oes 34.4 34. 1 33. 6 2 
IT ano ono teen Be nhe ca sams aed 400 do.. 28. 6 23.2 | 28.1 —2 
Serre Perea Mies Mls > nds 20.5 20.0 | 20.0 —2 
ls tocneseitabhatesspabecnalceail hits reals 13.3 12. 6 | 12.6 —5 
IIIS 5 awe ccdddesebe cdisccwsde bub do 37.6 35.1. 36.4 —3 +4 
* Sena SES: FPS ee raat PY Os bi 43.0 40.6 | 40. 4 —6 
eee 4 oN Sekine. oo na'« ne oe ees Cs na sce 51.4 50.8 | 48.4 —6 
MEGS ong. feces cee cr ect dceccs}eases Ss 32.8 36.0 | 35. 9 44 
nhpegecesepincece-ceocasesce dice dccess re 38. 2 34.9 | 34.9 —9 ) 
Salmon, eanned,red................}...-. Me. 554.644 35. 4 31.9 31.7 —10 
5 te PRE ALE Pg Quart......... 14.1 13.0 13.1 —7 +1 
Milk’ evaporated................... 15-16 oz. can..| 13.5 10.8 10.8 —20 Q 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods ‘rom 
each of 51 cities and of electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in le 
MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. 

2 The folt 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee!, pork 
ba at bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk bread, toes, sugar, cheese, Tice, 

sand tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have inel in the weighted 
aggregates jor each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 
1921, AND AUGUST 15, 1922—Concluded. 





| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 























' 
Average retail price on- | Per cent of increase 
| (+) or decrease (—) 
| Sept. 15, 1922, com- 
pared with 








Article. Unit. 





Sept. 15, 
1922. 

| Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 

1922. 


Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1921. 1922. 

































































Rathel. cocks sue dace ss 0 ake xin v0 0 de o's | ere 50.6 44.2 | re 7 | 

ee Pe eee ee ee 29.9 27.6 27.8 —i +1 
atlas ab a's «ge dts «0s 0 ss anew Pe 28.1 26. 6 | 65. 8 —5 +1 
DMN, Sic e hae a kiks ow » suite BA See ass 2 32.6 31.8 32. 1 | —2 +1 
re eee eee eee 6 eM ohn 20 17.9 17.2 17. 2-| —4 0 
RD, . ede MS's 664 db vine dave bess os See 21.3 22.9 23. 0 +8 +0.4 
Begs, strictly fresh .................. ye a 50.4 37.1 | 44.5 —11 +21 
eS RR Se eee eee 9.6 8.7 | &. 7 —9 0 
|” BRP DRRE Rete. FR oF ee as EC 5.6 5.1 | 4.9 —13 —4 
ESS ES OS Ee ee ee, ee 4.4 | 3.9 | 3.9 —11 0 
ES ER eS ee ci call ae 9.9 | 8.7 | 8. 7 —12 0 
EE Ee 8-oz. package. . 12.0 | 9.8 9.8 —18 0 
EN Ee 28-02. ae 29.7 25.7 | 25. 6 —l —0. 4 
EE ER SE SE ae | pee 20. 6 20.0 19. 9 —3 1 
OA © ees Oe. dh cildl 9.0 9. 6 9. 6 +7 0 
OSS speci ee oll 8.1 11.3 10.8 +33 - 1 
EE EE aes | .-+-G0...-.-.-| 4.0 2.6 2.3 —43 —12 
ES ES) EP eer ao ated | eee } 5.7 5.9 5.1 —11 —14 
EE SS Se eee Seen } 5.4 3.9 3. 7 —29 —5 
ena, SS" Se Py eee pene | No. 2can.....| 14.1 13.4 13.4 —5 0 
ee eee ee Eye Ae ara _ Sy res 16.1 15. 4 15.3 —5 —i 
ee Ee eee pe es Rese iS 7 4 17.6 17.5 —1 —1 
Pemmtocs mamas .. 2... 5.22.5... 2-26|.. 5 do 12. 5 | 13.6 13.1 5 —4 
MUD ood fi a ok oS sian « cia i eee ee 8.1 7.9 +8 —2 
- SSS Se a an es _ are 69.2 68. 3 68. 2 -—1 —0.1 
SS a ae eee | ae a | 35.6 36. 2 36. 2 +2 0 
RISES EE. a een OE ee 18.9 | 20.8 20.9 +i1 +0. 4 
EEE See < eee Sema | geet ES 29. 1 23. 2 22.1 —24 —5 
SNE ates cathe s + 42 ab +. - ae 2 a 7.7 34. 2 34.0 —10 —1 
PO ges Seen eres oe i. 4.8 

ee Te oe Oe ee ee ee 

























1 See note 2, p. 44. 






Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15, 1913 and 1914, vill a September 
15 of each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage 
changes in September of each of these specified years compared with 
September, 1913. For example, the price of flour per pound was 3.3 
cents in September, 1913; 3.7 cents m September, 1914; 7.4 cents 
in September, 1917; 6.8 cents in September, 1918; 7.3 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1919; 8.3 cents in September, 1920; 5.6 cents in September, 
1921; and 4.9 cents in September, 1922. As compared with the aver- 
age price in September, 1913, these figures show the following per- 
centage increases: 12 per cent in September, 1914; 124 per cent in 
September, 1917; 106 per cent in September, 1918; 121 per cent in 
September, 1919; 152 per cent in September, 1920; 70 per cent in 
September, 1921; and 48 per cent in Biptember, 1922. 

_ The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
increase of 36 per cent in September, 1922, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Prp cpy 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YE 4 | Cow 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 1913. M- 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 








Per cent of increase (+) 0; 
Average retail prices Sept. 15. (—) Sept. 15 of each speciii, 
Article | compared with Sept. 15.19; 





| | | Le fixe | 
= om 1917 | 1918 1920 hoaa|1922 1914 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
; | | 


| 
+27] +50) +56 - 

43. 1/34. 4.33. 6 +28) +72) +63 

. +29) + 63} + 55) 
+34) +73) +54) +65 
+33) +78) +48) +50 
| +71,4+102'+ 102;4+-119 
| +58 + 100) +98) +94 
| +46) +85) +96/+115 
+68) +97) +85/+109 
+93\+112 


om Cts. 
Sirloin steak Pound. 26. 3/27. 
Round steak - -.40..../23. 

Rib roast........./...d 1 
Chuck roast...... eS 

Plate beef. ....... aed 

Pork chops.......|...d 

Bacon 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in September, 
1922. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
" PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1922. 




































































































































































































































———_ —— | j 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- | | Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age {| Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail |for $1. 
price. price. price. price. | price. | price. 
| 
a 
| | | 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb., Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per | Lbs. | Per Ib.| bs. 
ee $0.254 | 3.9 $0.223| 4.5 $0198) 5.1 $0,160; 6.3 /$0.121| 83 /$0.210| 4.8 
ERE A: .259] 3.9] .236| 42] .204) 49) .167| 6.0] .1%] 7.9] .220] 4.5 
a... ...ceanee .257| 3.9] .230/ 43] .21; 5.0! .161| 6.2] .121] &3] .203] 49 
966i... seme 273) 3.7| .245) 4.1] .212) 47) .171|) 5&8| .128| 78] .227| 44 
RGR eee .315| 3.2] .200| 3.4] .249| 40! .209| 4.8] .157] 64] .319] 3.1 
OUR. .s.sdeus -..| -389] 26] .369| 27] .307| 3.3/ .266/ 3.8] .206; 49] .390] 2.6 
ESE = He .417| 2.4] .389| 26] .325] 3.1| .270] 3.7| .202] 5.0] .423| 24 
NE... .-.ccel .437] 2.3] .305] 25] .332] 3.0) .262] 3.8] .18] 5.5] .423] 2.4 
eae oe . 388 2.6 | .344 2.9} .291 3.4 | .212 4.7 | .143 7.0] .349 2.9 
1922: September.| .387 2.6 | .336 3.0 | .280 3.6 | .200 5.0 | .126 7.9 | .364 2.7 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. | Eggs. Butter. 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Per doz| Dozs.| Per lb.| Lbs. 
ee $0.270 | 3.7 $0.269| 3.7 |$0.158| 6.3 |$0.213| 4.7 $0.345| 2.9 |$0.383) 2.6 
Rh. ..ccueneeee .2775| 3.6) .273| 3.7] .156| 6.4] .218| 46) .353|/ 28] .362| 28 
6... cdeseed . 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 - 208 4.8 . 341 2.9 . 358 2.8 
OM. ..40.0650ee 287 3.5 | .2904 3.4] .175 5.7 . 236 4.2; .375 2.7 . 394 2. 5 
RR . 410 2.4] .382 261 .26 3.6 | . 286 3.5 .481 2,1] .487 2.1 
Wi... ...sddéaue . 529 1.9) .479 2.1 . 333 3.0) .377 2.7 - 569 18} .577 sy 
UR...~senkeaee 5544] 18] .534] 19] .369| 27] .411| 24)| .628] 16] .678) 1.5 
W......ss0cend .523| 1.9] .555| L8| .205| 34] .447] 22) .681] 215] .701!' 14 
ee Gee 427 2.3; .488 2.0} .180 5.6 | .307 2.5 | .509 2.0} .517 1.9 
1922: September.| .404{ 2.5 | .484/ 21 172} 5.8| .349| 29) .448] 2.2] .467) 21 
Rice. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perqt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs, | Per lb.| Lbs. 
| eee $0. 221 4.5 $0, 089 11.2 $0.056 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
5 ee . 229 4.4; .089 11.2; .063 15.9 | .034] 29.4 -032 | 313 O88 11.4 
eee . 233 4.3 |. .088 1lle4 - 070 14,3 . 042 23.8 . 033 30.3 O91 11.0 
ER ee co . 208 3.9 091 11.0 . 073 13.7 . 044 22.7 . 034 29. 4 091 11.0 
TOES. 0. « ndiigaiees - 332 3.0 -112 9. 0 . 092 10.9 . 070 14,3 . 058 17.2 - 104 9.6 
RR Re . 359 2.8 - 139 7.2 . 098 10. 2 - 057 14.9 . 068 14,7 129 7.8 
RS - 426 2.3 . 155 6.5 . 100 10.0 . 072 13.9 . 064 15.6 - 11 6.6 
Bea cad ‘owsolnans . 416 2.4; .167 6.0} .115 8.7 . O81 12.3 | .065 15. 4 .174 5.7 
ee . 340 2.9; .146 6.8 | .099 10. 1 . 058 17.2 -045 | 22.2] .095 10.5 
1922: September.| .321 3.1 - 131 7.6 . 087 11.5 - 049 20. 4 . 039 25.6 . 096 10. 4 
a _— tS aes =e 
Potatoes. Sugar. | Coffee. Tea 
| 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
ee $0. 017 58. 8. $0. 055 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 ($0. 544 1.8 
WM... noth 018 | 55.6] .059| 16.9| .207| 3.4] .546] 18 
| ee 8 -015 | 66.7 . 066 15.2 .300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
OM... ciccanee -027 | 37.0) .080 12.5; ,299 3.3 . 546 1.8 
ee ES -043 | 23.3 | .093 10.8 | .302 3.3 |} .582 1.7 
OM... .cenneneell 0382 | 31.3 097 | 10.3 .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
0D... . ccs -0388 | 26.3} .113 88) .433 2.3 |} .701 1.4 
10D... .xaneaunene -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2 | .470 2.1} .733 1.4 
a .031 | 32.3] .080] 12.5) .363 2.8 | .697 1.4 
1922: September.| .023 | 43.5] .079| 12.7| .362 2.8) .682 1.5 






























* Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of these articles have been 


secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1921, and by months for 1921 and 1922.5 These index numbers, o; 
ree Ey are based on ‘the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each mont) 
and gach year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that {)\ 
average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per eent higher than 
average money price for the year 1913. The relative price of 
bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which 
yoga show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in 
e ; 
In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers show ing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. F ror 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted av- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according ty 
the consumption in 1918, see Montuiy Lazor Review for Marci, 
1921 (p. 25). | 
The curve shown in the chart on page 50 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket ani the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
iven in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
e index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in September, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,’ because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 
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4 44 / 
fot eopines Bi =< month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LaBor Rrvirw 
i eet 8 discussion ‘fe logarithmic chart sve article on “Com of arithmetic.and ratio charts,” 


Ww. ea) oe y Laspor Review for March, 191 > PP. 20-34. Also, “The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
+ Me | reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
191/, 24 pp. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 51 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


A VEnsGe retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
September 15, 1913, and 1921, and for August 15, and September 
15, 1922. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
with the exception of September, 1913, as these cities were not 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail dealers, 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foup 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TABLE 5.—_AVERAGE RETAII PRICES OF THE eee ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 






















































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Til. | Washington; D.C. 

Article Unit. Sept. 15— Sept, 15— 
Aug. t.| Aug. b Aug.|Sept. 
} 15, | 1 Bi 3 15, ib :————— is” is. 
s913| toon | 1922-| 1 1921. | 1922. | 1922. vrs 190 1922.| 1922. 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cis. 
31.2) 31.5) 30.2) 35.2) 33.5) 342] 27.4) 46.7, 43.9) 44.3 
27.4) 27.9| 26.8] 34.1) 33.1) 33.5) 24 1) 30.7] 37.9) 37. « 
24.9 24.5) 240) 23.5) 22.5 22.5) 21.3) 35. 1) 34.7) 33.9 
16. f 16.4, 16.4) 19.0) 19.7) 19.9) 17.3) 23.7 Bo 2. : 
12.5) 42.5) 126) 13.2} 12.6, 12:6) 12.4) 13.0) 13.0) 13.) 
87.3] 37.8) 37.1, 35.8 31.1) 32.8) 24.1 27 40. @ 39.9 
«SB. 3P 50.6) 50.2) 40.2) 39.0) 39.3) 28.5) 42.0/ 3&7) 30.) 
5.3} 54.2) 52.3) 52.3) 504) 48.6) 30.0) 50° 50.6) 56. | 
27.3% 31.7) 34.6) 31.3) 369) 37.5) 194) 38 J 39.9) 40. 3 
33.6) 31.0} 30:3; 33.3) 33.1) 31.7] 225) 41.8 3&6 39.2 
| 33.41 30.9] 30.7; 39.2) 329) 33.1)..... 35.9 29.1) 28.3 
120} 12.5} 120 12.5} 11.1) 11.1) & 2 14.0 13.0 13.0 
12.3} 10.3} 16.4) 14.7] 11.5) 11.6)..... 14. OF 10: 8} 10.7 
52.5} 50.7} 51.4 49.8} 43.1) 46.7) 38:7 58.81 47.5 48. 6 
30.0 27.5} 28.9 30.3) 220 Wi... 5a EO 26.3 
30.3) 28.4) 287 281] 26.6 26.4. 28.7) 26.2) 26.4 
92.4 32.5) 32.8) 35.4) 324 32.5) Be 38.3 3.9 33.9 
9&7} 19:1) 19:1) 17.3} 17.0, 17.2) 15.3) #82) 17.3) 17.2 
2.2% 25.6) 26.0) 21.1} 229) 2 1)....- ai. 1 22.2 2 7 
49.4) 33.5, 44.1) 40.5) 28.0, 39.8) 34.5) 58.7) 37.4) 47.3 

: 
9. 99 9.9 106 97 97 57102 87 85 
4, 4.7) 4 5.7, 5&3) 5D 3.8 62 5.6 5.2 
4, 3. 2 455 42 40 26 40 3.6 3.6 
9. & & 3) Fl.i] 100 20.0)..... H.b O95 9.5 
3.3} 11.5) 187) 2B 9. 9.7). ....) 11. 5 a4 9.3 

; | 
90.7) 27.0; 27.0; 30.4 27.2) 27.2)..... 29.0 25.3) 25.1 
1&2 19:0) 188) 22.2) 205, 20.5).....) 23.0) 20.6) 21.1 
9. nu 10. 9.71 10.6 10.2 &4 %& 9} 20.3) 10.5 
7.6 103) 10 7.8 120 12.0..... 8, 2} #2. 1} 11.7 
2. “i 24) 4. *6 21) 20 4 e 2.6 
4 4a 3 6. 83) 6.4..... 7.1 7.6 5.4 
5. 4, a 6. 4 4.1}... 6. 3.1, 3.7 
17.6 15.3 1G T4838) 141) 14.1)-_..- 12. 3} 1.8 11.2 
r 17.6 17.6 17.4 6.4 146 14.0)..... P49 14.0 13.5 
18.3) 189 1% 1%) 16.2 17.5 17.4..... 15. 9} 16.9) 16.9 
1h 4)115,5)) 15.7) 12.9) 15.5, 15.5)..... 12.2} 12. 4) 11.8 
81 & x 7. 1) &7) 53 71 7.8 7.5 
63.8 65.6) 65.2) 75.7| 70.4 71.1) 57. 5} 74.6) 72.4) 72.5 
36.9 39,3) 385; 35.3) 35.6 35.6) 28 8 33.3) 32.9) 33. | 

' 
15.8} 20:9) 21.4) 19.9) 21.4 228)..... 19.6) 21.6) 22.0 
| RA 240 227) 34. <* free Pe 
15.0 2141/2140 29.4 28.8 28.8)... 41. 4) 36. 3| 34.7 
46.0} 50.9) 66.1) 52.9 G81) 72.1)--...| 56.1) 72.0 7s. 2 
2 Per pound. 





Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food’ in September, 1922, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1921, and in August, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city." 





1 For list of articles, GesaeS >. 04, 

8 The consumption figure January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is given 
in the MonraLy LABOR REview for November, 1918, pei 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have 
been sage — month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW for 
March, » Pp. 
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Effort has. been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
For the month of September, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The follow- 
ing were perfect reporting cities; that is, | each 
ing-named 39 cities who is cooperating wit 
report in_time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Indian- 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Man- 

chester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, Roches- 
ter, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in September: 
RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER. 







ant in the follow- 
the bureau sent in his 
























Geographical division. 
















North South North South | waste 
Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. |  *°™- 


















Percentage of reports received............- 99 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received. ....... 39 





TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER, 
1922, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1922, SEPTEMBER, 1921, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 





99. 5 100 99.5 96 99 
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Percentage) Percentage 
























































Percentage) decrease | imerease Percentage| Gocrease | increase 

Bepteth- Septem- | Septem- Sepeemne Septem- | Septem- 
City ber 1922, | ber, 1922,| ber, 1922, City. ber, 1922,| Der, 1922,) ber, 1922, 
eompared compared | compared compared | Compared | compared 

with year with Sep-| with with vear | With Sep- with 
1913 tember, | August, 1913 tember, | August, 
r 1921. 1922. - 1921. 1922. 
| | 

Atlanta......... 39 7 | 12 || Milwaukee...... 40 10 1 

Baltimore... ..... 44 6 1 || Minneapolis... .. 38 7 2 

Bi PY 41 9 ee ee es ee Sole d 7 12 

RETA ES 44 10 0.1 || Newark......... 39 7 2 

Bridgeport......]........... 10 1 New Haven..... 41 8 2 

Buffalo. 46 6 2 New Orleans. ... 39 8 | 

pe a ES 4 0.1 || New York...... 45 8 2 
Charleston a 41 9 Bp Se EE den inbls cacnccecese 12 10.4 
Chieago......... 44 7 ot lS 37 8 0.4 

Cincinnati 38 il EET | 11 1 

Cleveland ....... 35 10 2 Philadelphia. -.. 39 8 | 2 

al ES 13 0.3 || Pittsburgh. ..... 39 9 3 
eens... 39 6 12 Portland, Me....|........... 8 0.4 

Denver... 26 10 10.4 || Portland, Oreg. . 31 4 1} 

ot TE 44 s 0.4 || Providence... ... 46 10 2 

Fall River... ... 41 10 0.2 || Richmond. ..... | 49 | 11 i] 

- «SS aaa © 7 0 ES}. sans lesncucdunis s 1 

Indianapolis 33 il 1 St. Louis........ 40 | 10 1 

Jacksonville 34 9 11 a Ree er 6 2 
Kansas City 34 12 1 Salt Lake City. .| 21 | 10 0.1 

| 

Little Rock. .... 34 7 oe | San Francisco 40 5 4 

Los ao. . 37 4 4 GEER: .... occlsasbubves’< 13 1} 
a ota at» 30 8 1 Scranton........ 43 | 12 0.4 
Manchester. . 40 i h ee 37 2 10.2 
Memphis........ 33 i) 11 || Springfield, M..,........... 0.4 

Bl in sire 
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‘Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


HE following table. shows the average retail prices of coal on 

September 15, 1921, and on July 15 and September 15, 192), 

for the United States and for each of the cities included in tl: 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from thi 

cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 3 
In addition to the paere for Pennsylvania anthractite, prices are | 

shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 

cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sal; § 

for household use. | 
The Rn shown for bituminous coal are averages of “akg of the 

several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote & 

prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 

include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 


extra handling is era a 
The prices shown for September, 1922, are those of the 15th, so 

far as it has been ible to secure them. Because of the unsettle: 

conditions due to the shortage in the supply “oy coe on by the strike, ; 

prices for some of the cities are those in effect during the last week 

in September. These cities have been noted in the table. 

















































AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD : 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON JULY 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922. 
— | 
1922 } 
City, and kind of coal. | Sepe |} —_—___—_ 
July 15. Sept. 1 
aN m I 
United States: 1 
anthracite— 
ey MI a ans LL SRS Sk, . cc's wes edb eeccbe seeddons $15. 035 $14. 867 $15. 134 
bole A dn. Ss ga Badd odsle wid ease pobuvdies coc sjhabwecs 15. 067 14. 921 15. 160 
= a: Dhses ho 0t PUT ca Gihtnndamheapieds she us «abana 10. 473 9. 490 11. 079 
Bituminous Waisoks sw cars catesas ces Aceppise. ad ess cores 8.792 8.115 10. 958 ' 
Pennsytvania anthracite— 
aah a tid oo sn caress Oak aadins Pes cee ile dep cb 0% 1 14, 750 1 15.000 $15. 750 
GB cc cb gneve Sees gn wus ches Lgageeeee siee oe Saioin 1 14. 750 1 14.750 815.750 K 
SAE oO EES oe pea on Ayn BE ae 8. 063 8. 250 11. 800 q 
9 ~~ —G SEE ae See as IS 8.618 6.215 7.554 
| Peuneytvenia thracite— 
an j 
| Ne Ce rors ere (ig Ghaes seVeetes +s 0s 15. 000 15.000 15. 000 
Coagent VER ae OR TEL, naa OE SI 15.000 15. 000 15. 000 
’ nn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
AM oi sic 1c ts, sc seuatbermadcnes on0+20ec 14. 400 14. 000 14. 000 ' 
ER a, RI EC I icin adel * hi ae 14. 300 14. 000 14. 000 L 
Pennsy Lt thracite— 
an 
A Ep biaa yeep Dy pendlatian 13. 120 12. 813 12. 813 x 
Ms INS dk Balls). wa ic Suk ~ - dhclient dp save ddadb sii 13. 120 12. 813 12. 813 
Bituminous. ...... ie. i ak (ea “pot Rie eee 11. 960 11. 528 11, 583 
8. C.: M 
anthracite— 
Oe beg iC Te Cees. ey pn. ik Ta re 1 17.000 17.000 | ” 
RET eg IPT et | Sima . 117.100 17. 100 ae? 5 
SELES ah Sek ipa aes Boye 12. 000 12. 000 12. 000 
M 


Bathe abe ge came am ; 
3 Per ton of is. A in effect d the last week in ber. 
Ov Ree ae verage price uring wi Septem 


_@ Prices of coal were former! ccoured semienmnall and in the March and September issues 0! 
the Monraiy Laon REVIEW. Since June, ice poe bees hoon nibeoed ood ne ished monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON JULY 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922—Continued. 





oo 


————-- 





City, and kind of coal. 


a 


as 


1922 


July 15. | Sept. 15. 
a 





Chi 
‘Edger van anthracite— 


Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Furnace, | and 2 mixed 


ituminous 
Fall "zen Mass.: 
ee lvania anthracite— 


Bi 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Pennsylvania anthraciie— 
Stove 


— nayis a thracite— 
ennsylvania anthrac 
Stove. 





"688 
. 633 


- 50 
13. 286 


19. 000 
8, 079 


16. 500 
16. 500 
11. 333 


18. 000 
18. 000 
8. 393 
16. 310 


16. 310 
10. 593 


. 389 


16. 000 
16. 000 
10. 500 


18, 000 
18. 000 
7. 736 


16. 010 
15. 950 








9. 750 


8 No quotations. 4 Average price in effect during the last week in September. 


¢ 


[997 | 
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AVERAGE RETAIL OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO.) a 
USE, ON SEPTEMB 15, 1921, AND ON JULY 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922—Continued. AY 3 
| = — 
1922 
t. 15, 
City, and kind. of coal. Cope My 
July 15. Sept. 1: 

Minneapolis, Minn.: ae 

Pennsylvania anthracite— P 
ACAD be hud le di puke rniederbabeoecessrens- $17. 950 -™ 510 $17. 510 
hs on. bned ak sbh «ad onc cpa eccercintcccuns 17. 950 7. 500 17. 470 

sae range ee 12. 430 ii, 938 13. 673 B 

Mobile, Ala.: st Ps 

a 8S hn cgcina dacbicn'’s api ebenee obcccewnses 10. 944 8. 875 10. 188 YP, 

Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— z 
REL UGES) SoC 552), CWE bo in 5s bb cdtbuddeices bene’ 12. 900 12.750; | 12. 73 B 
SEE « «pone cnsheybs dns tencecemqegesesereeccecesse 12. 900 12. 750 12.750 salt I 

New Haven, Conn.: —— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Se Ei woos + 1 Aedes bi « - os pilkewnne 0c-cbbe-dneces 14. 000 14. 000 14. 
CUTE ion 555 Si. atbondwccceredenens 14. 000 14.000 14. 000 Bi 
sg Nha Ivanis anthracit San F 
an e— oan. 
cs seid, Mia one tk aes dpduin e-- bd sae 17. 500 18. 000 19. 000 Ni 
SNR os 0 0s cap ouhs-cceantncnas Doman ehs> ateorees 17. 500 18. 333 19.00 F Cc 
ECTS Ee). ORES OS Mie ts Oe PEEP 10. 750 8. 393 10. 125 
New York, N. Y.: ‘a , Bi 
Pennsylvania ‘anthrac e— ie Cov 
UUM LaASGLSS sé ps. Eh doa hlaalioh tdi «520-02 -448- 13. 342 13.135 4.72 e's 
x Chestaut eats. SAG ett ben ereacagpee: sipaesn 13. 342 13.135 14. 792 
, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bi 
DT Din wash Sap sacendsngassseacacntwescinserssccceocece 14. 500 14. 000 14, 000 Serant 
DL ccakth ss isos cceesatepddedabetecs-cencses 14. 500 14. 000 14. 000 Pe 

PRINQNII GV hb 5 cd deeb ose. aide leoeddcwccceccceccese 11. 643 9. 952 11. 619 

cam. Netcare sie 
ennsy vania anthraci Se 
Me, A cick pdibsccdhalhapsscciaips-. eae 22.000 22. 000 22.000 faeeeattl 
CIES oo sin nn cs pcnscsncccacecweqencccescescccsces 22. 000 22. 000 22. 00 Spring 
. Se Teas POR inn kb ARNE: Vikan doeeoceccedeccssonees 12. 313 11. 905 12. 512 Bi 
oo * Bi 

Pennsylvania anthracite— W ashi 
Stove......... peel! SE ET SS Pena | 15. 500 16. 500 (3) Pe 
IONE 5. s'n.9s aati Owe jade subbabccdtetcasentinwe 15. 500 16. 500 (3) 

nee ong ee, EEL Ana huacchadwwes<anes's 6. 375 6. 696 8, 225 

; 

Pennsylvania anthracite— , 

Fe ee 1 14, 219 114, 004 114, 15 
———-- eines ae A de cede reuewsurousessvousweews 114, 219 114, 094 114.1% 1 Per 
Pittsburgh, P 2 Pel 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘Avi 

Pah b ono och debe cn... cecnosencccccccccccccecs 115. 750 115. 750 117.000 6 All 
PE SODUEE AEs dhle occ con dilumecescetebscasewce 1 15, 817 115, 583 117. 000 he ad 
eer Tt Whew vet hibbimueccccscdevwovcrcccoverscccee 6, 857 6. 656 8, 417 T Pri 

Pesnsyitenie anthracite— 

RNB bas bos ook SUAR o00s cc cuoresscnstecccccceue 15. 120 15. 843 15, 843 
wilbuwene veg Pe th.n canals isetweveowouscccecs 15. 120 15, 843 <4 
Portland, Oreg.: 
DINE is 5 6A Sbisc 04 6c cee croc quaeeecssdocccccecves 12. 493 12. 717 14 
Provi 
P vania anthracite— 
oP a thi ncnecedavectedttetgcoseesta 5 15. 000 5 15. 000 15. 00 
EE oLaSUhic ove ccegebeddesececovsscticcenede 5 15. 000 5 15.000 615, 50 
ss Va.: _ 
Passnwae an te— 
 * ae See © ae” 14. 250 14. 250 16. 00 
a oil DAR Mis kde snc coed cdebebnnhbatheneccoeess 14. 250 14, 250 16, 000 
Rte RR ae cae le 10. 846 8,692 11. 30 ral 
Rochester, N. Y.: eral 
Pennsylvania. anthracite— a 
Rs +s rv ph did «ns -~n dempiensvocverescon es 13. 550 13, 450 13. 45 facti 
Chestauit Re Es he ns cud Seees occ ésuceuse 13. 550 13. 450 13. 450 Ti 
: = ton of 2,240 pounds. 
° 
4 Average in effect the last week tem ber. | Ret: 
. pF ya, ton sdditional Is charged for binning.” Most customers require binning or baske' .: 
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AVERAGE RETATL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON JULY 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1922—Concluded. 


—_——— 











1922 





City, and kind of coal. Sept. 15, 










Sept. 15. 









st. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 



























































i ee LT PERT REEL eR EET. TT ee $16. 063 $16, 125 $16, 188 
idinn cunt nceticvense detace ete Ss oe 16. 250 16, 250 16. 313 
BituMlNGS, . ceceeees ceecercdeccevececeee RCs HY SS 6. 888 6. 984 7. 947 
st. Paul, Minn. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee ee STEELE ET cee ee er Tee 17. 950 | 17. 508 17. 508 
I ial na vs os ord a ucue dncthows Ciena ssl Shae os 17. 950 | 17. 508 17. 483 
Bs siete retirveiedetrecceiboieictreenhers 13. 014 | 12. 416 13. 852 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Pormeee, 1 tind 2 mined... bicns sc secede cdescececese. 19. 125 19, 125 20. 000 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed......... bin ashe caaeah pate vie o « 20. 000 20. 000 20. 000 
Pith Mehler ower cece cowwconstewerewreqoouderpooroeres 9.445 8. 706 9. 638 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cases disc vssereceddcereies teviborveverdees 26. 875 24. 250 26. 750 
Colorado anthracite— 
. fea ETT DS SC URUNS” SS 81S Cae he Ow 26. 250 23. 750 24. 250 
po ee Pe) ae Sry ceet ie eesss eds 19..273 16. 500 17. 900 
Savannah, hs 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
YP PRNDTS Ae ERD pop ey eer ee 617. 100 6 16. 100 618. 100 
itinahbnbcelpabilacite-bmenddatnks $e sebbe ens cere 6 17.100 6 16. 100 618, 100 
toa st Sc Washes dees ond bs pews bp tens dicen 612. 433 10. 100 12. 183 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ET a. 2. lenge bce osekbeeewet vets deo 9. 650 9. 700 49.783 
EL SE ey SE Senn ' SG | Oe re 9. 650 10. 183 4 10, 267 
i Atpiinndthndnmtadea te on > o03 Een Neewes wes acs 711. 513 7 9, 943 
a Nach el Ridin dun diame natiinernanl widieiadadnas 4. 450 4, 625 
Washington, D.C.: 
Pennsylvania anthraeite— 
Ai rvitirkrwtiviwetarebuccmresprecet A+ CS 1 15, 007 114, 721 215. 507 
icc. cho dane DanWe $6 cae oc eae > as eWei’ 35% dove 1 14. 621 114, 636 2 15, 457 
IE iinccthinpetitinandnthatenslcume chinn wn duels res 1 9, 917 Eg, 063 110. 025 

















! Per ton of 2,240' pounds. 
* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. A rice in effeet ae I the last week in September. 
‘ Average price in effect during the week in September. 

6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the eity. A eharge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
The additional charge has been included in the above ’ 

’ Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Seattle during these months have ranged from $1.75 to $3.05 
according to distance. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.’ 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, ae manufactured gas, but prices for nat- 

ral gas have also been quoted for those cities where it is in gen- 

tral use. For Los Angeles prices are given for navural and manu- 
lactured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
harge for service. 



























' Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBor [ieViEw. 
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APRIL DoF EACH YEAI TO 1920, AND ON MAY n SEES OEND DEG an 
; ECE. 
BER 15, 192%, AND MARCH 15, IS AND SEPTEMBER 15, 922, BY CITEPS Comien 
Natural gas. 
Ape | Aepr.| A Ape Apr! Ape May Sept: Dee. | Mar. | J F 
° ° A 4 . - Au e 5 e mie | Sen: 
City. : tt a | 1 | a8 a a 7 15, | 15, | 
” 1913.| 1914.) 1915.| 1916.| 1917.| 1918.| 1919. 192. 1991. 1921. 192, 19%, | 192, | 192 
’ )}$0: 30|$0. 35} $9. 35/80: 35 [0.40 |$0. 40 |$0. 42° eo. 40 lp: 653 
; 30} 30) 235} 36.35] 36 | 235) 50} 2} 50) 
‘ .B 36) 30) 36) 635] 636 F 35 fF 4B] 240} 40) | 
ee Bae el See cae oe 2 oe ee a ee ee 
. 45 45 , 45) * 45) 674) 674.974} 2674) 674) 2674 
27 2 . 80) aa) % 80 | 190} 1.90) 1.90) H80 | 1 55 
. . 40) ) 46h 450.45) 45) 45-1 145) 145 
4 65 6} 65} 265. Ff .65-F .65-|- 65) 265 | 4 
. 23} . 28 35) 35) 45 F465 f 250} 250} 50 | 
Manufactured and natural gas, mixed. 
Low Angeles, Cat...|...|... sos csjnsin on. 7) 0.7 #75, $7 $0. 76} $0.76) $0. 73/$0.7 




















1 Plus 59 cents per month service:charge. * Natural and eoke-oven gas mixed. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities averave 
rices have been any We for the 43 cities eombined and are shown 
im the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 and fo; 
May 15, September 15, and Deeembcr 15, 1921, Mareh 15, June | 5. 
pas September 15, 1922. Relative prices have been computed 
dividing the price of each year by the price in = 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas chany 
but little until 1921. The price in ber, £922, showed an in- 
crease of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1922, to Septem- 
ber, 1922, there was @ decrease of 2 per cent. 


AV GE' AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTERED GAS, FOR HOUSER! | 






































PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL.15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON M1 
15, SEPT ER 15, AND BER 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, AND SEPT I\. 
BER 15, 1922, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 
. [Average prices in April, 1913—100.] 
Ve Average aggre | Average Relat 
Date. price. price. Date. price. pri 
aera a TS 106 |} April 15, 1920.........2....... $i. 09 
ppeil ig, iia... re Sai" . 98 99 7 | Biiegiorereenes 1.32 
April 15, 1915. ee ee ee 8B 93 — 15, ween ew wees 1 31 
April BS, 1916................. - 92 97 ber 15, 1921............ 1. 30 
Aprit ts: 1917................. 92 | 9F |} Marely 15, 1982. 2022s! Lap 
April 15, 1918................. 95 100 |} June 15, 1922.00020000000 0c} a8 
snd. dleniphiat 1.04 September 15, 1922.........._. 127 
1 Net. price. 


Retail Prices. of Eleetsicity m the United Staies. 

HE following table shows for 32 cities the net price per kilowat' 
hour of electricity used for household purposes. Rates for 
these cities are shown for certain specified months; for 19 citi:- 

from December, 1914, to September, 1922, and for 13 cities fron 
December, 1917, to September, 1922. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand {.' 
several of the cities ion which prices for electricity have been 0!)- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method i) 
— city, the explanation of these methods is given following t!i 
table. 


- £1002] 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1914 TO 1922, FOR 32 CITIES. 
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Determination of Demand. 


JN BUFFALO, from December, 1914, to September, 1922, ther 

has been no change in the method of determining the numbe; 
of kilowatt hours to be paid for at each rate. The demand consists 
of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent of the total installation, but neve; 
less than 250 watts; and power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any 
electric range, water heater, or other appliance of 1,000 watts oy 
over and 25 per cent of the rated capacity of motors exceeding one. 
half horsepower but less than 1 horsepower. The installation jg 
determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago, from December, 1914, to September, 1922, the equiv. 
lent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand has been estim,ted 
as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowat 
hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 
kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilowatt hours. Althouch 
the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand of from 
1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, the equivalent is here 
shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected 
load of the average workingman’s home being, as a rule, within this 
range. 

In Cincinnati, from December, 1917, to September, 1922, the 
demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent of the connected 
load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1917, to December, 
1919, there was a fixed number of kilowatt hours to be paid for at 
the primary rate by all customers, after which there was a flat rate 
for all current consumed. 

In Houston, from December, 1914, to September, 1922, the demand 
has been estimated as 50 per cent of the connected [oad, each socket 
opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In Indianapolis the schedule of rates has been the same for both 
companies from December, 1917, to July 1, 1922. From April |, 
1922, to September 1, 1922, for Company A, and from April 1, 1922. 
to July 1, 1922, for Company B, tke first block of demand consisted 
of the first 5 kilowatt hours for each of the first 5 active rooms plus 
the first 3 kilowatt hours for each additional room, but not less than 
15 kilowatt hours per month. Beginning July 1, 1922, Company 
B’s schedule gives a fixed number of kilowatt hours to be paid for 
at each rate. 

From December, 1917, to March, 1922, the first block of demand 
for these companies was for 1.5 kilowatt hours per socke for not less 
than 10 sockets, 1 kilowatt hour per socket for the next 10 sockets, 
and 0.5 kilowatt hour per socket for excess sockets. 

In New York the demand for Company C from December, 1914, 
to September, 1922, when not determined by meter, has been con- 
puted at 50 per cent of total installation in residences, each standard 
socket being rated at 50 watts and all other outlets being rated «i 
their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh from December, 1919, to September, 1922, the 
demand has been determined by imspection. The first 10 outlets 
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have been rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts 
each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils 
and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., from June 16, 1917, to September, 1922, the 
demand for Company A has been estimated as one-third of the con- 
nected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, and small power up 
to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

From December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, the demand 
for Company B, when not based on actual measurement, was esti- 
mated at one-third of the connected load. No demand was estab- 
lished at less than 233 watts. Since December, 1917, the present 
schedule has been in effect. 

In St. Louis the first block of demand for Company A from Decem- 
ber, 1917, to October, 1919, consisted of the first 4 kilowatt hours per 
month for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt 
hours for each additional active room. The second block consisted 
of additional energy until a total of 7 kilowatt hours per month per 
active room had been consumed, after which the third rate became 
effective. Since October 31, 1919, the first block has consisted of the 
first 5 kilowatt hours per month for each of the first 5 active rooms, 
and the first 24 kilowatt hours for each additional active room. The 
second block has been for additional energy until a total of 9 kilowatt 
hours per active room shall have been consumed. ‘The third rate 
then becomes effective. . 

From December, 1917, to July 31, 1922, the number of kilowatt 
hours paid for at the primary and secondary rates for Company B 
was as follows: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 8 kilowatt hours at the 

rimary rate and 6 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 12 kilowatt 
Sie at the primary rate and 9 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 rooms, 
16 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 
9 or 10 rooms, 20 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 15 at the 
secondary rate. Beginning with August 1, 1922, the following 
number of kilowatt hours have been paid for at the primary and the 
secondary rates: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 10 kilowatt hours at 
the primary rate and 8 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 15 kilo- 
watt hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 
room, 20 kilowatt — at the primary rate and 16 at the secondary 
rate; 9 or 10 rooms, 25 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 20 at 
the secondary rate. 

In Washington, D. C., from December, 1914, to September, 1922, 
the demand as determined by inspection consists of 100 per cent of 
the connected load, excluding small fans and heating and cooking 
appliances. 





Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 

of dry goods on the 15th of February, May, and August, 1921, 

and on the 15th of March, June, and September, 1922, by cities. 

oe 3 averages given are based on the retail prices of standard brands 
only. 





! Retail prices of dry pate are secured from each of 51 cities and are published at quarterly intervals in 
the MONTHLY Lasor Review. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 85 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September. 
1 September level of wholesale prices was slightly below that 





of August, according to informatidn gathered in leading mar- 

kets of the country by the U.S. Department of Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by the bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, there 
was a decrease from August to September of 1} per cent, or from 155 
to 153. 

Farm products, owing to advances in grain, cattle, hogs, lambs, 
poultry, eggs, and wool, showed an increase of 14 per cent over the 
August level. Cloths and clothing increased 1 per cent, chemicals 
and drugs 14 per cent, building materials 44 per cent, and metals and 
metal products 64 per cent in average price in the period stated. In 
the group of miscellaneous commodities there was an increase of less 
than 1 per cent. 

On the other hand, a decrease of approximately 10 per cent took 
place in the important group of fuel and lighting materials, due to 
decreases in bituminous coal and coke. No change in the general 
price level was reported for foods and for nopes furssening goods. 

The considerable increase shown for building materials and for 
metals and metal products is due largely to advances in structural 
steel and other articles included in both groups of commodities. 
Similarly, the inclusion of eggs in the group of farm products as well 
as in that of foodstuffs, with the recent steep increases in the price of 
eggs, accounts in large measure for the rise in the former group and 
the failure of the latter group to decline in the face of falling price of 
flour and potatoes. However, such instances of duplication do not 
affect the general index number of all commodities since, in com- 
puting the final result, no commodity is counted more than once. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
(1913100. ) 
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1921 1922 





Commodity group. | 


| 


diniicistih aithcikp bas abbestedadbennsneeq Gane 124 1 133 
EE ccc vchenepesverguecsessscctbereaarcedesse tude 142 138 138 





September.) August. September 






















ia teihite alee do neue atesoaresesccebashenoanes 178 | 18] 133 
Fuel and Pee PsstEdRvpadcssdecveccsnbescosverscesesste abe 181 | 271 | 244 
id, silts iu wer ees snescccccscbaueeubescecen 116 126 134 
EE RE CREE Sees ers See men 156 | 172 180 
ir ___ Sale suena neeseeseaneate | fm ff 
OF 8G En eee SS CSS CHESS SESEEESESESEESOSESSESSESSSOESSSESESSEES fe 
Mp Lot...) se 118 | 115 116 
Sie Gris sh chat now tibange dues <a 056 ob adedenss sedis 141 | 155 153 











Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general 
level rose 84 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials showed by far 
the largest increase, 343 per cent. Building materials and metals 
and metal products increased approximately 154 per cent, farm 
products 74 per cent, and cloths and clothing 23 per cent in price in 
the year. Food items, chemicals and drugs, ouse-furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous commodities all showed decreases sédlineand with 
prices in the corresponding month of last year. 
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86 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Wholesale Prices of Commodities, July to September, 192? " 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the M ONTHLy 
| Lasor Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith the 
average prices in July, August, and September of the commoditig, 
included in the revised series of index numbers of wholesale price, 
constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For convenieng 
of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on av era, 
prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statemen; 
of absolute money prices. 





WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 19%. 
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r 4 Index numbers 
Average prices. | (1913— 109) 
Commodity. —.., R 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug. Sept 
1922, 1922. 1922, 1923. 1922. | 192)’ T 
<a V 
Farm products. 
(a) Grains: 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago. ................ $0. 641 | $0. 568 | $0.590 | 102.6) 9.5 guy 
Corr, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades...........--.-.--c-ecececcecceceee 643 | .622] .635| 102.8] 99.5) 1015 
a | preacneen yeast vf ee ee ded podbahecdocsi ¢ + — - 627 | 103.4 | 100.3 | 1919 (a) M 
ats, contract grades, per el, Chicago............ P 4 -384 | 98.6) 89.0) 102) 4) 3 
, No. 2, i beaeet, ince. ctetoncktasatete: -858 | .723 |) .715 | 134.9 | 113.6) 1123 i 
’ | 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago............-...... 1,202; 1.178] 1.129 141.5 | 129.0) 17 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago...-.................... 1.152} 1.057} 1.071 | 116.8 | 107.1 | lox B 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City.................. 1.196 | 1.055 | 1.056 | 136.4 | 120.3) 145 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis.............. 1.423 | 1.186] 1.085 | 162.8 | 135.5) 124) F 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg................ 1.245} 1.126] 1.165 | 134.0} 121.2} 154 1 
(b) jeve stock and poultry: ee | ; 
attle, steers pounds, Chicago— 
Choice to eine ee ES SESS oA EE SEs 10.310 | 10.650 | 11.275 | 115.5 | 119.3) 193 
H Good yt he Gai Ly ey see 8 Res i gap BE o. 9.700 | 10.375 | 10.713 | 114.0 | 122.0) 1259 1] 
ogs, per oun: cago— 
Sabre tobangi hb i ae a 10.090 | 8688 | 9.169 | 120.6 | 103.9 105 
Rtismiitientate thie Cbibdaeh ie s> <qan oop Ghai thé age 10. 695 , 9.656) 9.694) 126.5 1le2 list 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— I 
* Ewes, native, all grades. ................-.eseceee 5.475 | 5.344| 4.938) 116.8 114.0 1053 
Lambs, western, good to choice................... 12. 735 | 12. 438 | 13.031 | 163.4 159.6 167.2 1 
Poul bee good to — Sethi ss wknd cibaglowdinnin 6.150 6.500 6.281 | 115.0 | 121.6) 1175 \ 
ve fow pound— : 
Chi ee Se es ce ke .230 =. 180 185 | 149.3 116.8 121 () ’ 
iT PE ee Ses 685s ce cdabdseebi adaewiteatcoks -268 | .250 - 288 | 159.8 | 149.3 1720 
(c) Other farm products: 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York...| 10.313 | 9.750 (*) 258.5 | 244.4 .. .... 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago.' 18. 000 16. 220 | 16.420 | 109.0) 982 4 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
Pe Rabat csc cckaccsiclccoltdlectoces -221; .216 - 209 | 173.7 | 170.3) 1644 
ER pe SRR RCo pgeern +5. SSSR . 223 . 219 - 215 | 174.6 | 171.1) 167.9 
Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin............. 36.920 | 32.440 | 25.370 | 169.4 148.9 = 1164 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— ( 
Firsts, western, Boston..................-..s..-+- .238| .252] .375] 94.4] 100.0 1401 
DRM G iiehig do én cad-Sessces-cenecncccess -213| .220} .202} 941] 97.4, 123 
Extra firsts, Cincinmati........................... -236| .256] .360] 105.3] 114.4 1609 
Candled, New Orleans......................-...-- - 205 - 273 203] 87.5) 116.5 | 1248 
Firsts, New York.........-.........2ssseesseeeee 252} 255] 2381 | 101.2] 102.2) 151 | 
firsts, western, Philadelphia............... - 261 - 266 391 | 99.1] 101.0) 1483 : 
Extra pullets, San Francisco.............:.-..... 241) .267/ .361] 901) 99.7 Lit) (c) ( 
, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis. ............ 2.596 | 2.341) 2251 | 192.5] 173.5) 1668 7 
Hay; Tilia, No : 
fa, No. 1, Kansas City......................- 15. 700 | 16.000 | 18.400 | 110.7 112.8 12) 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati... _. 22222222222. 15. 625 | 14.900 | 13.938 | 100.3 | 95.6 
Timothy No, 1, Chicago.................... se2.-| 24200 | 21. 500 | 20.375 | 151.0] 134.1 1211 
Hides and s — J 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago................ - 186 . 182 +183} 98.8; 96.5 %.! 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York.................. -825 | .875|) .961 | 116.1 | 123.0 132 | 
Hides, heavy, cows, No. 1, Chicago...... -12%4 | .134] © 139] 824) B.S Mh ! 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago...../  . 182 - 201 +213 | 98.9] 109.0) 1156 | 
B age me oR , Texas ‘ cago..... - 168 - 185 194) 92.6 {| 102.3 Wil 
°PNew York State, New ork.,.....--» a | .225| .213) .224) 845] 90.0) %0 
Portland, wbsdbadcessiedéecectics..|) 188) .008) 1104 77.14 785) 
1 No quotation. 
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Foods. 
(2) Bool, fresh, 4 
Beef per pound— 
Gosenes- ane good native steers, Chicago 
Sides, native, New York 
Beef, . me extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
Y 





Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago 
Mutton, dressed, per ound, New York 
Pork, Value, Chicago pound— 


Loins, westemn, New York 


Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, ? gh barrel (200 pounds), New York....| 


Sides, roug pound, LEE EE EE Si | 
Sides, short "haat pe F pound, Chicago Rem achiieeie | 
Poe dressed, | 
ch theasmndibiere: o4diie 6oskei 
are to gquen, New York.........s.<. 
Veal, 38 po a 2 lead gna , per pound, New York.. 
Butter, cheese, and 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
Boston 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


(b 


~— 


eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 
eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee es 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 

eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Ameri i 
State, fresh flats, colored, orn, N New York..... 


fancy, San 
Milk, fresh. sh. (See Farm aoa 
Milk, case of 48 14-ounce tins, New York. . 
. Mili, ik, evaporate, case of 48 16-ounce tins, New York. 
0 eae medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound— 





Chieago St chaith > osdekiithes boas Js <cccceenqucal 

cis 5 dilhs ocondatinesctabloses<<acccaambes 

ngs ccccdanbocedutecsecnctss iileeabas 

RE Ses is IS dE ocd cnc adececeee 
Cocoa, Arriba, per pound, New York......... 
Cates, Bio, 3 o. 7, per pound, New York............ 

Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York.. 

Eggs, fresh, dozen. (See Farm products. ) 


2 No comparable quotation. 
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. 148 . 155 . 155 
- 146. - 136 . 145. 
13. 688 | 12.200 | 12.000 
. 301 . 264 . 235 
. 248 . 235 . 233 
- 116 - 113 -114 
. 238 . 256 . 284 
. 233 . 243 . 279 
29. 813 | 27.700 | 27.063 
. 144 . 132 - 126 
. 149 . 139 - 135 
. 258 » 265 . 280 





. 188 186 
- 205 . 201 
- 214 - 223 
4.925 | 5.150 
3.906 | 3.990 
- 076 . 076 
. 062 . 062 
- 058 - 058 
- 074 . 074 
. 061 - 064 
-119 - 122 
- 104 - 100 
- 045 . 045 








3 No 1913 base price. 





113.9 
116.3 


72. 3 
181.0 
166. 4 
113. 5 


159. 8 
152. 7 


132.7 
116. 6 
116. 8 


166. 0 
141.2 
165.9 


| 
? em Index numbers 
| Average prices. | (1913— 100.) 
Commodity. —— 
July, <Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. - 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
Farm producits—Concluded. 
(c) Other farm products—Concluded. | 
a Be mens per quart— | 
0 (vicinity) EI Fg we —— $0. 044 | $0. 043 | 114.3 | 117.2] 114.3 
CUNO Do Lecctbbedésccicscccccccence . 064 . 069 | 153.0 | 181.3 194. 1 
a 5 Seensiend PUNT Ds 5 dads dase spn sicevaisaiéd ind “081 . 061 061 | 155.4) 155.4 | 155.4 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago.............. 3.605 2.458] 1.391 | 229.2| 156.3 88. 4 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va.............. . 036 - 036 . 036 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 100.3 
Potatoes— 
White, ‘ choice, per 100 pounds, Chi 2,004, 1.465) 1.225 | 204.5 | 143.1] 119.7 
Sweet, five-eighths bushel, P ’hilade phia (*) . 938 . foe 194.3} 1140 
Rice and pound, ew Orleans— | 
Blue ose, head, — Ci bedesl © cabin ditiididnisinn maori . 048 . 047 . 047 (3) | (3) (3) 
Honduras, head, ’ clea Mi shh > Rb b apes nncqeansqnan - 062 . 063 - 063 | 122.1 | 123.9 124.5 
Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per 100 pounds, 
Louisville, LL SER) Jai opocnacencasens 27. 500 | 27.500 | 27.500 | 208.3 | 2083) 208.3 
Wool, Ohio, pound, Boston— 
Fine clothing, scoured.....................--ss-+- 1.297 | 1.270| 1.297} 210.1 | 205.8] 210.1 
Shi ikc so sda ve wenccccecascs 1.357 | 1.310| 1.310 | 247.0 | 2384] 238.4 
I Si iid alt dais aie hedinen cos nawtia 1. 130 1. 109 1.130 | 227.3 | 222.9 227.3 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades, scoured... .. . 818 . 818 - 836 | 170.9 | 170.9 | 174.8 


— 
ont 


SS SRR RE 


— 
COHom CSOaw No NOM 


— ee 


BEE RSS 

























ao 





— 
— 





one on 


FSES 


— 





191.1 
183, 2 


120. 4 
102. 2 
105. 7 


168. 6 
153. 5 
165. 9 











110. 5 





112.9 


177.0 
174.7 
190. 8 
174. 1 
159. 0 
79. 4 
89. 8 
43. 2 

















4 As to score. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922—Continned wH 
—=—= —_— 
A verage prices. R= wun ners, 
Commodity. | |\—— a 
July, | Aug., | Sept., July, | Aug.. | ger; 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 19)” 
22, 
——— aie —_—_—_ 
Foods—Concluded. 
(c) — foods—Concluded: | | (a) Bor 
Cod, large, shore, pickled cured, per 100 pounds, | | S 
Gloucester, Mass. ............c-s2--se0cereeee- '$06. 500 306.500 $07.000| 96.9 96.9 
= a split, per barrel (180-190 pounds), 
bh Ft aR ee |. ee 7.500 | 7.500) 7.500) 113.2; 113.2) | 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston.....-- 13. 860 | 12.870 | 12.870 | 124.9 | 116.0) i155 Mer 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory..| 2.400 | 2.325 (1) 164.3-4 150.2... 
Flour, rye, white, er barrel, Minneapolis. -........... 5.088 | 4.5385 | 4.481 | 162.9 | 145.2 
Flour, wheat, per ‘ej— 

Winter patents, Kansas ar. ‘eBay OES Sener 6.985 | 6.219} 6.1210 | 174.1) 155.0 15 

Winter straights, Kansas City o coveerccecons|- -6, 235. |. 5.425 fb 62004 162.1 | 143.6 

Standard patents,.Minneapolis................-.. 7.788 | 6.995 | 6.344) 169.91 152.6 jx, 

Second patents, Minneapolis..................... 7.438 | 6.710} 6.100) 168.2) 151.7) i274 

Patents, Portland, RE ON aS 7.960 | 7.447 | 7.164 | 177.1 | 165.6) 150; 

Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis. ia Injoesseraseeel 6. 27 6.581 | 5.545 | 137.3) 122.2) 12); 

Straights, soft leteter, heass:...............| Ba 5.025 | 4.900 | 128.6) 118.2 [1° We 

Patents, Toledo...................... ; Ca ae | 5.565} 5.388) 6.355] 117.8} 114.0) | 
va < tae Ror case, case, New York— | 

standard 248................. 1.975 | 1.975) 1.975.) 130.2) 130.2) iy) 9 

Pineapple, ioe sliced, standard 24s........ | 3.800} 3.620; 3.500 | 185.1 | 176.3) i703 
Fruit, per pound, New York— (b) Cot 
Apples, evaporated —— (ESS GRERES gees . : . 181 -180 | 252.5 | 252.1 | 237 De 
HS emetgy ees & aa Oe | .130 . 130 -133 | 190.1 | 190.1 193.7 \ 
Prunes, California 7, er nee | aa] 120] 2124] 187.2} 196.3) is Dr 

Raisins, Cusionia, Ob- Dail ES | CATES | 423 ~122 118 | 167.9 | 168.1 161.9 

~~ a sieals, barrel, Chicago r | | 
pples per barrel, Chicago........... » | @ ee Gees aE - - 
Bananas, Jamaica, ‘ = ios 00 ac New York..-.. 2.335 | 1.595) 2.085 | 151.8) 103.7) 1325 _ 
Lemons, Ca 360 count), per box, | 
I REE id. bidinnscd Abb can ceorgeescsce | 4.813 | 4.300) 6.5 83. 4 74.5} 112.6 Git 

Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago... . - | 10.125 | 10.450 | 10.438 | 229.1 | 236.4 236.2 . 
Glucose, 42°, mixing, per 100 pounds, New York..... | 2,833) 2.820) 2.820) 132.5) 131.9 | 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. | 

ai aie ath tiie bana gs cep eccapeans o| 1. 320 1. 280 1.260 80.0) 77.5 7 
—_ >. negro te Ley pound, New York.......- 117 - 113 -113 | 106.4 | 102.7 He 
“Wie: ite fo. b-. iar, Hl aS | ee re | 1.270} 1.230} 1.210} 73) 768 7 

Yellow Philadel 8 A, ST Sea | 1.750 | 1.850} 1.860) 122.1 | 129.1 
Molasses, New Orleans, —) per gallon, New York.| .410 «457 -475 | 107.6} 119.9 124.5 
Oatmeal, car lots, in barrels (180 pounds), per hun- Mt 

dredweight, SE a es OE. 3.177 | 3.012 3.070) 128.4) 121.7) 12: 
Ofpemsaaspeioe, standard, uncolored, per pound, 
no eRe casi csipndncanecee . 182 . 185 - 185 | 192.2 | 113.8) 113.5 
Oleo oil, extza, Beans, OS eee . 107 -114 -108| 92.6} 98.6 13.8 
Pepper, black black’ Bingspor ©, Pee pound, New York..... -100 | - .099 -099 | 92.4) 91.1 91.1 Pr 
sae En b posducts:) per barrel (280 ds) | 
poun , | | . 
Bh tues a aa Foti Fs Actas Uchamanicbinns | 2.300} 2.300} 2.300 | 2343] 2343 2343 = 
Sugar, per poun: ew York— 

Granulated, in barrels............-...---..2-204- 067} .067| 063 | 158.9} 157.6) 145. 

Raw, 96° centrifugal... ..............--22...2.--- .052} .052} .048) 47.1) 147.7) 07 1 
Tallow, édibie, nad an pound, cate Liens wu mieseesgbees 0738 | .080) .076) 97.41100.5) ° U1 
Tea, Formosa, ew York........... . 300 . 300 -305 | 1206.8) 120.8 12 

es 
Corn, Maryland style, il New York....... 850} .800| .788) 1340) 126.1, 1241 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, New 
das Sebi. VUhdenshtiine inc «5 s4vambocek 1.425 1.425; 1.368 | 164.4) 164.4) 157.3 Ya 
T New Jersey, standard, No. 3, per 
RS ERT ee 1.400 | 1.350} 1.500 | 107.7 103. 8 | 115.4 
A race mele fresh. (See Farm products.) 
ege 4 
Ci rier pr Pacifie coast....-.... - ORB - 083 O81 | 68.8) 68.8 | 67.1 (c) W 
pound, New York....|  .105 - 097 - 002 | 172.5 |} 150.3 | 151.9 Fl 
summer, yellow, per pound, 
a 107 | 009} 086 | 147.4 | 136.3 | 117.2 0. 
Olive, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York...| 1,800} 1.800} 1.300 | 106.6 | 106.6) 106.6 “4 
Peanut, crude, per ,f.0. D, mill............ 099} .090/ 1087} @) | @) | 
bean, , , per pound, New ) 
“ eee aaa ia ae mp isa” 122} 125} .119 | 192 204. 3 | 194.1 
inegar grain, barrels, per on, 
EE Ms thine «sod hh anbene Dew wa ac tf 230 | .280 | .280 | 250.8 | 250.8 | 250.8 1. 
1No qidstition. 8 No 1913 base price. 
INg 
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Commodity. 












Cloths and clothing. 


Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher.................. 
Child’s, gon metal, polish, high cut.............. 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut.............-. 
aeers gun metal, RS Pe ee 
Men’ 
Black, I he ee. oc couchoehd 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal................... 
Black, dress, Good vear welt, side leather......... 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher.............. 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal. .... 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf................... 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather........... 
i Re Pr eee ee 
Viei ‘kid, black, Goodyear welt .................-. 
Women’s— 
Black, kid, Good year welt, 84-inch, lace.......... 
Colored, calf, Goodyear weit, lace, oxford 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace, oxford 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed............. 
(b) Cotton goods: 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the gous, per 
NEES ARS oe ee 
Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— 
Massachusetts D standard, 30-inch............... 
eppercll, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound....... 
Flanne , per yard, New York— 
Colored , 2.75 yards to the pound................. 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound............. 
Ginghains, per yard— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, 
New York 
Lancaster, 26}-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound, 
i SO SG Sane d gece ebcesness 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn, New York........ 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, 
New York Ey BYES ye Se Re eee 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York..... 
Muslin, bieached, 4/4, per yard— 
Fruit of the oom, New York.................... 
Lonsdaie, factory 
Rough Rider, A i RS 
Wamsutta factory Uh se ee oo Se halos Sc awe SSR 28. 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per 
yard, | pris apa) seo 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound, Boston... 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound, New York.. 
Ware Shoals, 4 yards to the pound, New York. 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool, New York.. 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, 
New York 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, 
New York 


(a 
































ee eee eee eee 



















Tee eee) eee eee 












" white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones... 
Carded. white, mulespun, northern, 22/1 cones. . 
, ordinary, weaving, 20/2................-. 
Twisted ordinary, weaving, 40/2................- 
(c) Woolen 
rae, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 
actory 8 RESTLESS 
overcame: soft faced, black, per yard, Boston...... 
Suitings, per yard— 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory ......... 
yf worsted, di , 16-ounce, fact 
iddlesex, wool yed, blue, 16-ounce, New York. 
L Scotto fact 
Tr cotton warp, 11/114 ounce, per yard, 
New Youk LG RS SET ee 


1 No quotations. 















Average prices. 





Index numbers 
(1913— 100.) 








July, 
19?2. 


- 615 


-473 


. 196 


. 135 
- 130 


. 163 
. 128 
. 126 
- 135 
1. 650 


14. 000 


412 
377 
| 568 





Aug., 
1922. 


Sept., | 
1922. 


Aug., 
1922. 


July, 
1922. 


se 


Sent a 


1922. 











2. 900 


> 


Zee gs 


~~) 


PPP SCOP oom 
«i 
1 


2 
S 


a 
8 & 


- 135 
- 163 
- 135 
- 126 
. 135 
1. 650 


2. 720 
1. 725 


- 166 


157 
. 142 


- 065 
. 130 


"107 
"058 


14. 000 















166.5 | 166.! 



























Ff 5 5 16. 5 
1.568 | 181.7 | 181.7 | ist.7 
1.853 | 173.2 | 173.2] 173.2 
1.473 143.4 | 143.4 143.4 
6.395 | 208.8 | 208.8 | 205.4 
4.792 | 142.1-| 142.1} 151.3 
3.108 | 129.6 | 129.6) 138.9 
4.600 | 230.2 | 230.8 235.3 
3.500 | 215.5 | 217.1 | 217.1 
4.808 | 145.3 | 145.2! 151.8 
3.333 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 149.0 
1.645 | 122.2 | 122.2! 122.2 
5.750 | 200.6 | 200.6 | 200.6 
4.233 | 138.3 | 138.3! 141.1 
4.000 | 183.9 | 188.9] 183.9 
3.350 | 224.9 | 224.91 224.9 
3.600 | 261.8 | 261.8 | 261.8 
.206 | 152.4 | 154.3) 160.1 
.146 | 163.0 | 168.3 | 176.4 
145 | 158.0 | 163.7 | 176.6 
.168 | 160.4 | 161.0] 165.4 
.139 | 173.0 | 181. 187.1 
. 126 | 193.9 | 193. 9 193.9 
.135 | 218.4 | 2184) 218.4 
1.650 | 205.1 | 205.1 | 205.1 
2.720 | 153.7 | 153.7 | 153.7 
1.725 | 178.8 | 178.8] 178.8 
176 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 206.1 
157 | 182.3 | 194.1 | 194.1 
.145 | 175.4 | 176.4 180.3 
.265 | 236.9 | 236.9 | 236.9 
.066 | 190.7 187.6 | 190.7 
.140 | 154.4 | 154.4 | 166.3 
.130 | 174.8} 177.4 | 177.4 
.108 | 172.0 | 174.1 | 175.6 
058 | 148.7] 148.7 | 148.7 
7.500 | 176.5 | 176.5 | 176.5 
14.000 | 169.7 | 169. | 169. 
.373 . 7 | 4 
412 | 166.4 | 169.5 166, 5 
.369 | 162.2 | 165.2 | 158.6 
. 566 | 148.2 | 150.8 | 147.8 
1.000 | 215.8 | 215.8 | 215.8 
ng EP. 4 el 
ght Pa, a ae ey a 
2.700 | 204.6] 195.4 | 195.4 
3.285 | 198.1 | 212.6) 212.6 
2. 250 | 206.2 | 199.0 | 199.0 
1.200 | 141.4 | 132.6 | 132.6 
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——— — 
” . : Index nu; nbers 
Average prices. (1913 100,) ers 
Commodity. = A 
Jul Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug. g 
922! | “1923. | 19b2"” | 1928 | to” “Bb 
— ——— 
Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 
(c) Woolen goods—Concluded. 
Underwear— | a) Iro1 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, | Bal 
factory. Net hh AEE Dod lit ah ad cconenn adh $30, 500 |$30. 500 /$30. 500 | 155.8 | 155.8 155 9 fl Nal 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen, | Pip 
MIE. b ditnahstisthbedwatailiihch-aean-<-+-<- | 29.400 | 29.400 | 29.400 | 299.5 | 299.5 25 Ske 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— | ste 
Broadcloth, 9}-ounce, 54-56-inch, New York... ... | 1.976} 1.976 | 1.976 | 150.2 | 150.2 150, 
French serge, 35-inch, TS are . 650 . 650 -650 | 197.0 | 197.0 | i974 
Poplar cloth, ‘cotton warp, ae . 325 - 325 -825 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 17) Ste 
Silician cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New York...) .515| .515| .515| 159.2 | 159.2 150,9 bte 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch, ‘factory ar og 815 815 ~815 | 144.9 | 144.9 144g ste 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s, Boston............--...... 1.400 | 1.400 | 1.450 | 180.3 | 180.3 igg7 Ste 
Half blood, 2/40s, Philadelp eT Spienaier 2.000 | 1.950} 1.968 | 179.1 | 174.7 |) 1164 Ste 
@ Sk ote: domestic, 2/aCs, Philadelphia. eh4ducendasetes 2.300 | 2.300 | 2.318 | 218.2 | 218.2 2199 Ter 
e 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New Fe 
TRAE: Weis vat datipiwhaRge ap - 20 scecee+ he 2.077 | 2.077 | 2.077 | 232.6 | 232.6 225 Wi 
—_ raw, per pound— 
China, Canton filature, extra extra, New York....| 7.546 | 7.487 | 7.586 | 215.7 | 214.0 2154 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1, New York................. .-| 7.056 | 7.105 | 7.644 | 193.9 | 195.2 | 2109 ) No 
PR nny a extra extra, New York............ | 7.546 | 7.595 | 8.086 | 185.2 | 186.5 1979 ") Al 
ci eee. ane pound, New York— Co 
omestic, osm spun, in ciieatendeabrie oudedaibe 4.361 | 4.361 | 4.312 | 149.5 | 149.5 Li78 Co 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1.................- 5.292 | 5.292 | 5.292 | 152.7 | 152.7 | 1527 Co 
Fuel and lighting. + 
(a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, tidewater: ys 
ER ich Ren oligis Br uncicahodvcerenincencwcense () (1) 8s a ie Ti 
SRA davis técdiadsidbechee thee ic ctwhbtugensce (1) (4) | eet ae 198, | Zi 
EBB. -w+---s00e0--020eee-neeeesveneesteeeseseeeseesee. @ @ 10.449 |-..2.-.}-----.. 206, 2 Zi 
PN ein decdnns cscWNecedpoegsioccc ce pbccd veces hebhaes oe 2 2 re ——_ 208.1 
(b) Bituminous coal 
run, net ton, Chicago................2...... (1) (1) 2 es ee (a) La 
zes, per net ton, Chicago.................. (@) (1) 2. 3 a ee 3) D 
Screenings, per net ton, Chicago pn Adaanien oom agineint Ginn (4) () *, Joe —_ i 
Mine run, x anawha, per net ton, Cincinnati.......... 5.390 | 6.640 | 7.390 | 245.0 | 301.8 335.9 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- Gi 
Ns de0 as dna cdbbilen ss sncebdbedecdees begs casi'ce 5.490 | 6.490 | 7.490 | 227.6 | 269.0 3105 H 
- Mine wee poi Pocahohtas wot bon Et gross ton, ” pee Va..... 6.440 | 8.000 | 8.000 | 214.7 | 266.7 | 266,7 M 
Prepared sizes per net EPMO 5 so cecctinceee 6.750 | 6.500 | 5.625 | (8) (3) (3) O 
(€) Other fuel and lighting: 
e, ae net ton, at ovens....| 10,750 | 12.800 | 11.125 | 440.6 | 524.7 456.0 P 
Gali, motor, per gallon, New York............... 1270 | .250 | 250 | 160.4 | 148.5) 1485 P 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, New 
GUM ed sNwcc gees cevdeb ccc cs ct eccc cto ccbecdebsocee 1.5440 | 1.540] 1.540 | 189.7 | 189.7 189.7 
Crude oleum, at wells, per barrel— P 
OE LE PT PP eee oe 998 - 630 - 630 | 285.1 | 180.0 | 180.0 SS) 
eect SE ES re eee, See ee 1.925 | 1.250} 1.250 oe 1 | 133.8 | 133.8 7 
PG RA 4 < chiding soe tiil <> +004 dite os 3.313 | 3.000} 3.000 2 | 122.4 | 1224 8 
Refined petroleum per gallon, New York— 
Standard white, get ee ae - 120 -115 - 120 | 189.0 | 133.3 | 139.0 
Water white, 150” fire test........................ 200; .200 - 202 | 162.2 | 162.2 | 163.8 (b) B 
Ss 
Metals and metal products. | R 
(ce) § 
(a) Iron _ steel: (d) © 
Iron ore, ton, lower lake ports— C 
55 per cent.................... 5.700 | 5.700} 5.700 | 137.3 | 137.3 | 137.3 
Pig er UN MOE GUE 6s dona accsccsccces.. 5.050 | 5.050] 5.050 | 148.5] 148.5) 1485 
on | 
vie easier by furnace 2 aS a. ee 24. 250 | 26.600 | 32.625 | 164.9 | 180.9 221.9 C 
NN, Sid i Iibicn dace csdiesued. 26.770 | 29.960 | 35.270 | 156.3 | 174.9 205.9 ¢ 
Foundry, ae 2, northern, Pittsburgh............ 26. 020 | 32.370 | 36/645 | 162.5 | 202.2 2289 I 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala............... 18. 250 | 20.100 | 26.000 | 156.1] 171.9 | 224 I 
Ferromanganese, per ton,seaboard............. 67. 500 | 67.500 | 67.500 | 115.8] 115.8 115.5 ; 
)18and 22 per ne) crentiouun te, furnace. 35. 500 | 37.600 | 38.313 | 142.0 | 150.4 = 1533 g 
, per poun: f 
Best refined, Philadelphia................ eiinr . 025 - 027 029 | 183.5 | 145.2 153.2 f 
Common, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh................ pecee} 2022] .028| 025 |.183.3 | 138.8 1503 ( 
1No quotation. 3 No 1913 base price. 
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nued, 
Pie, Ind t 
: ae ndex numbers. 
“he : Average prices. (1913= 100.) 
; Commodity. ay See ean —— — 
— 
Se July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
) ‘ey 1922. 1922. 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
al a a ani — 
Metals and metal products—Concluded. 
(a) Iron and steel—Concluded. i 
' Bars, reinforcing, Ze 100 pounds, Pittsburgh......... $1.650 | $1.650 | $2.075 | 119.9 119.9 150.8 
1s Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.............. 2.500 | 2.580 | 2.725 | 137.5] 141.9) 149.8 
ong Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York........ 53. 450 | 54.100 | 54.500 | 228.7 | 231.5 | 233.2 
209 Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. ......... | oF 1.900 | 2.000 | 122.3 | 136.7 143.9 
| om Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— | 
15 ‘ SE De 6c dibe obs ocd leeccsccadcvbcoscevdise te | 35. 000 36. 100 | 39.500 | 135.7 | 140.0 153. 2 
ins ko cate gL Eee Ee wereccsebssedi | 35.000 | 36.100 | 39.500 | 134.1 | 138.3 | 151.4 
ne Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..... | 1.7 | 1.880 | 2.000 | 109.8 | 121.4 129.2 
md Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh. ........... | 017 -019 | = =.021 | 114.9 127.0) 143.9 
50,2 Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— | 
9 IN id. asec vdinde.dcncstnn..cedeei 40.000 | 40.000 | 49.000 | 142.9] 142.9! 142.9 
Open hearth, standard............. sae ceeeececces | 40.000 | 40.000 | 40.000 | 133.3 | 133.3 133. 3 
186.7 Steel sheets, black, per pound, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh....| 032 | .033| .035 | 147.5 | 150.2| 158.4 
176.4 Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..| 1.650 | 1.750 | 2.075 | 109.2] 115.9| 137.4 
19,9 Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 pounds), | 
Pittsburgh.......... see we necesesiocsaasiea ee sccccces | 9.600 | 9.600 | 9.600 | 138.4] 138.4 / 138.4 
on Tin plate, domestic,coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh | 4.750 4. 75 4.750 | 133.5 | 133.5 | 133.5 
“ing Wire, per 100 pounds— | | | 
— Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. .................... | 3.390 | 3.430 | 3.540 | 146.8 | 148.5 153. 3 
215.4 Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh ............... 2.250} 2.290) 2.375 | 148.8 | 151.4 | 157.0 
vl. MAE (0) Nonferrous metals: ss PS | 
197, Aluminum, per pound, New York................... | .180} .180|) .183 | 761] 76.1 77.2 
' Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery. ...... | «137 | .138 | .138 | 87.2] 87.4 | 87.4 
41.8 Copper, sheet, per pound, New York........-........ | 1901}. 1203) ‘208! 94.8] 95.6| 97.9 
1521 Copper wire, bare, per pound, eT Raid SEE | +158} .158| 160 | 94.1] 94.3/| 95.6 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York....................- | .058 .059 | .062 | 130.7 | 133.4 | 139.8 
Lead, pipe, per 100 pounds, New York............... | 7.110 | 7.110) 7.288 | 139.9] 139.9! 143.4 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York..................-. | .733| .770| .893 | 129.8] 1363) 158.1 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York. ............--. |. oo -698 | .699 | 115.4) 114.0) 1141 
— Tin, pig, per pound, New tele Selibsin «(hata darian de | .315 '325| 1323 | 70.3 72.3 72.0 
198} Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory. ...........---... | 6.922 | 7.130| 7.329| 95.5] 984) 101.2 
mi Zinc, slab, per pound, New York. ................... . 060 . 066 | . 069 | 103.1 | 113.0 118.2 
Building materials. 
’) (a) Lumber: 
\*) Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
(3) No. 1 common, boards... . . .....0.........-s.s00- 14.500 | 16.500 19.500 | 157.5 | 179.2 211.8 
335.9 No. 2 and better, drop siding................... .--| 38.000 | 38.000 41.000 219.2 | 219.2 | 236.5 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis.| 46. 600 | 46.000 | 46.000 | 225.3 | 222.3 | 222.3 
310.5 Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago... ... 35.500 | 36.400 | 37.625 | 168.3 | 172.7) 178.4 
266,17 Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet ,Chicago.| 51.750 | 53.500 53.500 | 171.7 | 177.5 | 177.5 
(%) Oak, white, plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, | 
J Cintcimmati. ........... Cheba nnkethennneped deve cds | 73.900 | 72.625 | 70.000 | 199.8 | 196.3 189. 2 
406.0 Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y..| 62.000 | 62.000 63.250 212.1 | 212.1 | 216.3 
148.5 Pine, yellow, southern, mill, per 1,000 feet— 
; Flooring, B and better... ....................2-+- | 45.220 | 46.120 | 49.450 | 196.3 | 200.2) 214.7 
189.7 Timbers, square edge and sound ...............-.. | 24.400 | 25.110 | 26.450 | 166.7 | 171.6) 180.7 
: Poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati .| 57.500 | 57.500 | 57.500 | 174.2 | 174.2 | 174.2 
180.0 Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston....... 32. 500 | 32.500 | 32.500 | 149.9 | 149.9 149.9 
a i= yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, f. o. b. mill.....-.. 5.120 | 5.180 | 5.430 | 168.4] 170.4 178.7 
Lan Shi es— | 
"Gypeenh, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill............ 5.000 | 5.000 5.000 | 141.2] 141.2) 141.2 
139.0 Red cedar, i6 inches long, per 1,000, mill. ........ 3.520 | 3.890 | 3.630 179.0} 197.0 184.6 
168.8 (b) Brick, common building, per 1,000: 
Simple average of 82 yard prices. ..................... 13. 657 | 13.555 | 13.742 200.9 | 199.5 | 202.4 
Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago. .................. 9.160 * 8.7 8.800 | 185.5 | 176.6 | 178.2 
(c) Structural steel. (See Metals and metal products.) 
(¢d) Other ere eres 
J Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— 
37.3 Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., | 
48.5 ao. i NE I oe yw dies Has <u adneUocns 1.796 | 1.845! 1.928 | 172.81 177.6] 185.6 
Buffington, Ind.(representative of eastern prices).| 1.600 | 1.643 1.750 | 1583 | 162.6] 173.1 
21.9 Crushed stone, 1", oe cubic yard, New York....... 1.650 | 1.650 1.650 | 183.3 | 183.3 | 183.3 
05. 9 Gravel, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, average of 22 plant prices..|  . 865 865  .884 | 175.0 | 175.0] 178.8 
28.9 Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago............. .O71 | .074 |) 081 | 110.5 | 115.8] 126.3 
22.4 Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. plant, average 
15.8 SDs. ch thckntidbtliduccesscchsbsvbnnllt 8.761 | 8.807 8.889 212.3 | 213.4) 215.5 
3.3 Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, average of 26 plant 
: SS ge SE RT FT ee eee ee a . 584 . 580 -600 | 153.4 | 152.3 | 157.4 
“¢ Sate resting, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry...... 9.500 | 9.500 | 9.500 205.4 | 205.4 | 205.4 
lass, } 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York..... - 400 - 400 -440 169.0 | 169.0; 185.9 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New York....| .500 - 500 -610 | 157.1 | 157.1 | 191.6 
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. —s Index numbers 
Average prices. (1913— 199 
Commodity. = 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug Sept 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 19» 
Building ma’erials—Concluded. 
(d) Other building materials—Concluded. “) Drugs } 
jlass, window, American, f. 0. b. works— Opium 
Single, A, per 50 square feet ...................... $3. 900 | $3.900 | $3.900 | 171.5) 171.5 17,5 Peroxi' 
ye B, per 50 square feet ...................... 3.420 | 3.420 | 3.420 | 154.0) 154.0 1549 York 
oil, raw, per gallon, New York. ............. . 878 . 365 - 876 | 190.0 | 187.2 | isos Phenol 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York........... . 048 . 048 -048 | 179.2| 179.2 i799 Quinir 
Rosin, common to goo.1 (B), per barrel, New York...| 5.588 | 5.990 | 6.356 | 116.0/ 124.4 0 |) ounce 
Tepentine, southern, barrels, per galion, New York..| 1.207 | 1.194 | 1.298 282.1 | 279.0 © 3034 
White lead, A i in oil, per pound, New York..} .125 . 125 - 122 | 184.9 | 184.9) 1797 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York....... - 073 . 063 -063 | 134.8 | 116.2) Li6.2 i) Furnit 
Ripe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) Bedro 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) Be 
ge (See Metals and metal products.) Ck 
pipe: (See Metals and metal products.) Ct 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products. ) Di 
R bars. (See Metals and metal products.) | Ri 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal Se 
poe.) Dinin 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) a 
| J 
Chemicals and drugs. T 
(a) Chemicals: Livin 
Acids, per pound, New York— D 
Acetic, ee Pt eee el) ee ee - 025 . 027 . 027 | 127.8 | 137.6 | 140.7 
Ee ihn aisle Sblbis cc detbhaaccenacocnste O11; .O11| .O11 | 84.6 | 84.6) 846 T 
ET Na ais ie oe dike oo sabia ssceacicceese 057 . 055 -055 | 116.8 | 112.7; 112.7 Kitch 
Stearic, triple pressed .....................2.0.--- 105 . 105 -105 | 792; 79.2) 79.2 C 
RTE MAR ab dithn >. csildinnctvaannosnes 007| .007| .007; 71.0) 7.0) 740 R 
» New York— T 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof... ..................- .310 ~315 344) 84.7) 86.1 94.0 >) Furni 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent.....................) .520 . 520 . 572 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 119.6 Blan! 
Alum, Saat, par pound, New York.................. . 033 . 033 034 | 185 7/ 185.7) 194.3 C 
Ammonia, For pound, New York........ 300 . 300 -300 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York........ 1.600 | 1.675 | 1.890 | 185.5 | 142.0 160.0 V 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New York 055 . 055 .055 | 146.7 | 146.7 | 14 Carp 
Cope, > sappeng 99 per cent, crystals, per pound, A 
as SIUER AUR so dacnwsveshoccseces 063 060 | .059 | 120.0 | 115.2 { 113.2 I 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) \ 
Rovio at pout, a 080 080, .004) 947) 04.7) 1LIL5S Cutle 
Oil, vegeta bie— : ( 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) J 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) Pails 
Palm kernel, crdde, , New York....... . 089 . 088 -086 | 88.1/ 86.6 84.7 Shee 
Soya bean, crude. Bee oods.) ] 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, ound, New York.) .057 . 057 -058 | 160.6 | 158.4 | 160.6 : 
Sal soda, per 100 PES ae -| 1.200} 1.200 {| 1.200 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 Tab 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York.| 1.960} 1.950! 1.950 | 336.0 | $34.3) 3:1. 
Soda, bicarbonate, A r , f.0. b. works. 018 . 018 -018 | 175.0} 175.0) 175.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, New York 036 - 036 - 036 | 247.3 | 249.3 | 245.9 
of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York...... . 775 .775 . 775 | 12.9} 121.9 | 121.9 | 
Sul crude, per ton, New York............. 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000} 63.6 | 63.6) 63.6 
Tallow, ined ’ prime, per pound, Chicago.| .066| .068| . 93.8} 96.3} 95.0 
a EP o 
, 16 per cen s, ew pe 
York ODE til inn Glands pAb 3 he rn > ES 8.700 | 8750) 8.650 | 113.2) 113.7) 112.5 Tub 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 
Cf OEE SET SE Se Tee Cree 3.425 | 3.550 | 3.710 | 109.6 | 113.6 | 115.5 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago.............. 27.100 | 27.500 | 29.500 | 134.8 | 136.6 | 146.6 (a) Cat 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per . Bra 
Fa Sah nana wah ond aes .| 32.950 | 32.950 | 32.950 | 86.8 | 86.8) 6.8 Cot 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines... | 3.250{ 3.250) 2750| 95.4! 95.4) 80.7 Lin 
Soda nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 ds, New York | 2.490| 2.381 | 2.300 | 100.9) 96.5) 6.8 Mill 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. By, (b) Lea 
Sd seDE cds sched ob oda baba. scccdbdibl 40, 700 | 42.500 | 40.250 | 174.2 | 181.9 | 172.5 Cal: 
(ec) and pharmaceuticals: Gla 
ad citric, domestic, Ex pani, New York.| .450; .450{ .472 | 103.5 103.5) 105.4 bee 
Jork ran Re stim - pees. ore meee: : Sp .300| .300} .308) 983 98.3 101) Sol 
Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, U. 8. P., gallon, New ’ 
be 6 ES WETS ore ee ie ee — 4. 700 —_— nie ont a 
Cream seneerpemenees apes ew ee bee - 265 ° 2 2 2 
salts, U.8. P.,in barrels, 100 pounds, New - iNo. 
core + aap oma? ote Siege anda 2.475 | 2.460| 2.500 | 225.0 | 223.6 | 227.3 No 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York............. 154) 216710 177 1 781) BAT) 8S 
[1022] 
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ed, WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922—Continued. 
= —_— —— ee — ee 
ers, Average prices. yw sy 
oak Commodity. - : — 
Sept, July, | Aug., | Sept., July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1999 1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
Chemicals and drugs—Concluded. | | 
“) Drugs and pharmaceuticels—Concluded. 
Opium, natural, U.S. P., per pound, New York..... $6. 000 | $6.000 | $6.450 | 99.7] 99.7] 107.2 
171.5 Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, New 
14. 9 Wah Stents tiles ftccab teens ce ds cian cane 7.500] 7.500! 7.500 | 187.5 | 187.5 | 187.5 
189, 6 Phenol, U.S. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New York.} .120 -160| .192) 109.4] 145.7 | 1748 
179, 9 Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per | 
132, ta) 1 cies e. obdeimdwedeccecscdot - 500 -500 | .500 | 227.7 | 227.7 | 227.7 
303, | 
179, ; House-furnishing goods. | 
116.2 ) Furniture: 
Bedroom— | 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory..............- 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 155.6 | 155.6 | 155.6 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory... .... 5.250] 5.250| 5.250 | 233.3 | 233.3) 233.3 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, factory..| 40. 000 | 40. 000 | 40.000 | 123.1 | 123.1) 123.1 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory. .....-. 54. 000 | 54. 000 | 54.000 | 150.0! 150.0! 150.0 
Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, Chicago.......- 4.410) 4.410] 4.410] 915.3 | 215.3) 215.3 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago..................... 35. 819 | 35. 819 | 35.819 | 188.7 | 188.7 188.7 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory .......... 54. 000 | 54.000 | 54.000 | 125.6 | 125.6 125.6 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory . ...| 31. 500 | 31. 500 | 31.500 | 210.0 210.0 210.0 
Table, extension, combination, per table, factory.| 33. 500 | 33. 500 | 33.500 | 181.1 | 181.1 181.1 
Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, fac- | 
40.7 ih <n» <~-gmtd Eiarbemmn stro 36 Caumbde sh s o% > <0-mn be 61. 500 | 61. 500 | 61.500 | 178.3 | 178.3 178. 3 
+ 6 — library, combination, per table, factory....| 34.000 | 34.000 34.000 | 170.0) 170.0 170.0 
2.7 Kitchen— 
79.2 Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chieago............. 14.700 | 14.700 | 14.700 | 230.8 | 230.8 | 230.8 
74.0 Refrigerator, lift top type, each, factory .......... 16. 200 | 16. 200 | 16.200 | 156.8 | 156.8 156.8 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago a ome. ppgnagene & 3.626 | 3.626 3.626 | 255.2 | 255.2 255.2 
44. 0 (b) Furnishings: 
LY. 6 Blankets— 
4.3 Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, 
0.0 SERS 6 hdd wats de's died dododvigs vosneh oicises 1. 235 1. 235 1. 235 | 204.1 | 204.1 204. 1 
0.0 Wool, 4t05 pounds tothe pair, per pound, factory.| 1.176 | 1.176 1.201 | 153.8| 153.8 156.9 
6.7 Carpets, per yard, factory— 
Es TO oboe. dbs dese cos 0c on Love 2.880 | 2.880 2.880 | 215.0 | 215.0 215.0 
3.2 Brussels, Bigelow..........-.-..2....ss.2sseece 2.736 | 2.736| 2.736 | 211.8| 211.8 211.8 
cut ton _ _ ETS ETP RET Gis SAREE RIED TT 4.608} 4.608| 4.608 | 191.4 | 191.4 191.4 
1.5 utlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory.................- 1.200} 1.200/ 1.200! 160.0/ 160.0 160.0 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory ............-. 12. 000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 208.7 | 208.7 208.7 
Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory ....| 20.000 | 20.184 | 20.867 | 136.4! 137.6 142.2 
4.7 Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 
Pepperell, per yard, New York................-.. 436 | .439 (1) | 182.3 _ aa 
1.6 Wamsutta, per yard, RAE EEN RCS REE: -888 {| .888 . 888 | 272.7 | 272.7 272.7 
).0 Tableware— 
3 Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory.......... -250; .250, .250 | 227.3 | 227.3 227.3 
0 Glass pitchers, }-gallon, per dozen, factory........| 1.820} 1.820! 1.820 | 297.5 227.5 297.5 
9 Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory... -.... -200|; .200 . 200 166.7 | 166.7 166.7 
9 Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory..| . 980 . 980 980 | 211.5 | 211.5 292.5 
. 6 Tea cups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, 
. 0 terete oc ilaiinind nin si atiieaatndin den a Gaba Xie 4 1. 260 1. 260 1. 260 | 221.0 | 221.0 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A.C. A., 2.05 yards to the pound, | | 
: 0 SD I a ere . 250 -250 | .250 | 185.7) 185.7 185.7 
oO Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory...... | 5.750 | 6.307} 6.482 | 140.0 | 153.6 157.8 
5 Miscellaneous. 
6 (a) Cattle feed: e . 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis.................. .....--- 15. 188 | 14.025 | 16.750 | 82.7 | 76.4 91.2 
8 Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York.......... 50.750 | 48.750 40.750 ' 160.6 | 154.2 128.9 
‘ Linseed meal ge Pee eee eee 46. 300 | 45.000 43.000 | 164.7 | 158.4 151.3 
5 7 Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis..| 17.125 | 16.400 17.9388 | 88.0 | 84.3 92.2 
ther: 
3 Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston........ - 435 | - 435 - 465 | 161.4 | 161.4, 172.5 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston.| .675 | +700 700 | 269.6 279.6 279.6 
4 Harness, Cal. cak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago......... -431 | .441 . 480 | 107.5 109.9! 119.7 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston.| .230, .260| .265/ 89.9) 101.6, 103.6 
0 Sole, per pound— | 
emlock, middle, No. 1, Boston.................- -350| .350| .350| 1241 | 124.1) 1241 
! Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston............... -515 515 | .525 114, 8 | 114.8) 117.0 
Union, middie weight, New York................ . 465 | .493| .508 | 115.9 | 122.9! 126.5 
' No quotation. 
[1023] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1922—Con, luded, 
= —=—= 
: Index number: 
Average prices. (1913- 7 1% 
Commodity. a 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug. 
922! | “to2x. | “i922.” | 192d! | qo” Sets 
Miscellaneous—Concluded. 
(c) Paper and pulp: 
Paper— 
Newsprint, rolls, per d, f. o. b. mill.......... $0.036 | $0,038 | $0.039 | 175.5 | 182.7 1575 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New 
DGD octsd opan etanchsnnshenthnes deennecacer - 088 . 088 088 | 179.3 | 179.3 1793 
Wood pulp. sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 7 
ome MR tnane oocvevepete nadusevecsecoss 2.525 | 2.525 | 2.525 | 113.5 | 113.5 135 
“ iH anile, fair, t shi t d 
emp, m current shipment, per poun 
ie ARR a eeedecene--ee-] 0070] .070| .060| 751) 75.5/ x4; 
jute, pom, nodiven arates, poms d, oy A RE 075 . 075 070 | 112.1 | 112.1 i945 
u in on, New 
7 ee 230} .230/ .230 | 161.4] 161.4 | 61,4 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York.| .188 . 188 - 188 | 127.8 | 127.8 | i278 
= =< Para, island, vy Fon age New ON anak....aane - 176 eA71} 213) 21.7) 2) 
isal, Mexican, current shipment, per poun ew 
MEA Aasindacospeccaseste . — oc duevceceahs . 064 . 064 -065 | 147.7 | 147.7) 1n5 
Soap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati................. 3.960 | 3.960] 3.960 | 128.4] 128.4) in, 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia............... 4.900} 4.900] 4.900 | 138.9] 138.9 13.9 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York......... - 051 . 051 -051 | 140.5 | 140.5) 1405 
mes or d, New York 701 701 701 | 180.2} 1 
ug pound, New York...................... ° : . ; 80.2) 180.2 
fenekinn, per gross l-ounce bags, New York.....- 9.920 | 9.920} 9.920 | 175.9 | 175.9 | 175.9 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for September, 1922, the results of which are shown in thie fol- 
lowing tables. The information is based on actual prices secured 

from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The 
prices of food and fuel and light in each city are furnished the bureau 
in accordance with arrangements made with establishments through 
personal visits of the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are 
secured from 15 to 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light 
prices from 10 to 15 firms, including public utilities. All other data 
are secured by special agents of the bureau who visit the various 
merchants, dealers, and agents, and secure the figures directly from 
their records. Four quotations are secured in each city (except in 
Greater New York, where five are obtained), on each of a large num- 
ber of articles of clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental 
figures are secured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in 
each city, according to its population . 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, and June, 1922, respectively, to September, 1922, in 32 cities, 
and in the United States, as determined by a consolidation of the 
figures for the 32 cities. 
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qasLe 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 
1920, AND FROM JUNE, 1922, TO SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


= 








Per cent Per cent 


Per cent of in- Percent | ofin- 
of crease (+) of crease (-+-) 
decrease | or de- decrease | or de- 
City June, |crease (—) City. June, jcrease(—) 
1920, to June, 1920, to June, 
Septem- | 1922, to Septem- | 1922, to 
ber, 1922.| Septem- ber, 1922.| Septem- 
ber , 1922. ber, 1922. 





—— 














Atlante; GR cdbcesscccccceces 22. 4 +0.2 || New Orleans, La............. 17.0 | —0.9 
Baltimore, Md............... 22.0 —.2 || New York, ices 22. 6 —.6 
Birmingham, Ala............ 21.5 _- 12  *, See 24.3 —.8 
BostOm, MMs blewcctccdsccce 23. 6 +.8 Philadelphia CE PPRR PERE &2 22. 5 —1.6 
BullalO, Meee Aas + wssccvavecic 22. 8 +1.4 || Pittsburgh, Pa............... 21.1 =, 3 
Chicago, Th... -..ecccevecesee 22. 8 +.4 |] Portland, Me................. 22. 2 +L1 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 23. 5 —.2 || Portland, Oreg............... 23.1 | +1.4 
Cleveland, Offio. ............. 23. 6 —.5 || Richmond, Va............... 22.0 | —1.0 
Denver, Colo. ..............-- 21.4 —.6 || St. Louis, Mo...*............. 22. 8 | —.1 
Detroli, Hits a<cscsacwece's 25. 6 +.2 || San Francisco and Oakland, 

Houstly Si. op ccc ccndcccse- 22.1 —.3 OS AR AS ee 19. 8 | +.2 
Indianapolis, Ind............-. 22. 0 +.6 || Savannah, Ga................ 26.0 | —11 
Jacksonville, Fla............. 23. 8 -—.4 f Sevemton, Pa. ................ 21. 2 | —1.2 
Kansas City, Mo............. 24. 4 —.7 || Seattle, Wash................ 20. 9 | —.3 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........... 14. 5 —.1 || Washington, D.C............ 22. 1 —.4 
Memphis, Temn.............. 19.5 —.3 

Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 19. 2 —1.2 United States. ......... 23. 2 —.2 
Mobile, Bago sso cescsesscoes- 25. 1 +.1 |) 














Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to September, 
1922, by specified periods, in 19 cities. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 1920, 
there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices, 
becoming much .more decided during the latter part of that period. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures representing the combined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel and light continued to advance considerably and mis- 
cellaneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and cloth- 
ing and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house fur- 
nishings had the effect of reducing the totals for December by from 
2.5 to 10 per cent in the several cities below the price for June. The 
figures for the period from December, 1920, to May, 1921, show a 
larger decrease than the previous six-month period, ranging from 7.2 
to 11.9 percent. The small decrease in furniture and furnishings and 
the increase in fuel and light shown in the period from June to Decem- 
ber, 1920, were pom to decided decreases in the period from 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, while the rapid decrease in food and 
clothing shown in the former period continued. However, housin 
made an appreciable advance while miscellaneous items Leatiaced 
only slightly. 

In the period from May to September, 1921, the downward move- 
ment was not so rapid as during the two previous periods, the de- 
creases ranging from nothing to 3.8 per cent, while the average for 
the United States was 1.7 per cent. 
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The decrease from September to December, 1921, was also slicht 
ranging from nothing to 3 per cent, the average for the United Stajog 
again being 1.7 per cent. 

The deerease from December, 1921, to March, 1922, was more 
decided, ranging from 2.3 per cent to 5.9 per cent, the average for the 
United States being 4.2. 

The changes from March to June, 1922, were very small, ranging 
from a decrease of 1.4 per cent to an increase of 1 per cent, the 
average based upon the figures for the 32 cities being a decrease of 
0.2 per cent. In nearly all of the cities there was a small increase jn 
the cost of food and a slight decrease in clothing, fuel and licht. 
furniture and miseellaneous. Housing showed a small increase in 
several cities and a decrease in others. 

The changes from June to September, 1922, ranged from a decrease 
of 1.6 per cent to an mcrease of 1.4 per cent, the average for the 32 
eities being a decrease of 0.2 per cent. In many of the cities the 
ehange was less than half of 1 per cent. 

In nearly all the cities there was a small decrease in the cost of food, 
clothing, and miscellaneous items. The cost of furniture and house 
furnishings and of rents increased in some cities and decreased in 
others. As a result of the recent miners’ strike the coal situation is 
more or less unsettled and as a consequence the figures in fuel and 
light are somewhat irregular. In a few instances the prices given are 
apparently those that were in effect before the scarcity of coal caused 
arise in price. In other cities coal is such a small factor in the cost 
of fuel and light that the strike had no appreciable effect on this itein. 


es 


TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, i914, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


Baltimore, Md. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 




























































































Item of - 

expenditure. | nee. | Dec.,/ Dec.,| Dee.,| June, Dec., Sank Dec., May, Sept., Dee.,|Mar.,| June, Sept, 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 1922. 

Food.......... 14.1 | 20.9 | 64.4 | 96.4 | 91.1 | 92.5 [110.9 | 75.6 | 43.4 | 48.6 | 46.9] 38.3 | 39.9 30.4 
Clothing... ... 2.7 | 24.0 | 52.1 |107.7 |128.9 177.4 191.3 [150.5 [123.2 [101.5 | 88.6 | 82.0] 78.9) 77.5 
Honsing. 1.2] 9} 3.0) 438 | 16.8 | 25.8 | 41.6 | 49.5 | 63.0 | 64.0 | 64.7 | 65.2 | 65.4) 65.6 
Fuel and light- 5 | 9.1 | 25.5 | 46.0 | 37.1 | 48.1 | 57.6 | 79.0 | 70.9 | 84.9 | 85.5 | 85.5 | 84.8] 90.9 
Furniture and 
furnishings..| 5.6 | 26.4 | 60.8 |122.3 [134.6 167.0 |191.8 [181.9 |147. 5 |128.7 |123.7 |115.0 |113.3 | 114.2 
Miscellaneous .|11.4 | 18.5 | 51.3 | 78.7 82.8 | 99.4 111. 4 |112.9 [111.8 |112.2 |108.6 [106.9 |104.4 | 105.5 

Total....|11.4 | 185 | 51.3 | 84.7 #4.0 | 98.4 114.3 | 96.8 | 77.4 | 76.5 | 73.2 | 67.9 | 67.6 | 67.2 

| 
Boston, Mass. 

Food.......... 10.3 | 18.0} 45.8 | 74.9°| 67.9 | 86.8 |105.0 | 74.4 | 41.9} 52.1] 50.4 | 343 32.5 37.4 
Clothing. ..... 6.6 | 21.9 | 47.5 |117. 5 [137.9 [192.4 |211. 1 192.7 |150.3 118.8 106.3 | 98.9 | 96.7 92.4 
H ceceee} ELE] .L] 1.1] 28) 52] 122] 16.2} 25.8 | 29.8 | 31.6 33.8 | 33.9 34.4 | 34.9 
Fueland light.| 1.1 | 10.5 | 29.2 | 56.6 | 55.0 | 63.2 | 83.6 |106.0 | 97.8 | 944| 98.5 | 93.9/ 92.5) 91.7 
Furniture and | | 
furnishings..| 8.4 | 26.3 | 58.4 [137.6 [153.7 [198.7 |233.7 [226.4 |171.2 1139.5 [136.9 /128.1 |124.2 | 124.0 
Miscellaneous -| 1.6 | 15.7 | 38.1 | 62.0 | 64.8 | 81.1 | 91.8 | 96.6 | 96.2 | 94.6 | 93.0 | 91.6 | 89.5 | 9.5 

Total 1.6 | 16.7 | 3&1) 70.6 | 72.8 | 923 [110.7 | 97.4 | 74.4) 72.8 70.2 | G12 | 99.6 | 60.9 
1 Decrease 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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Item of 
expenditure. 





Food.... 
Clothing . 


Fuel and light. 
Furniture and 


Housing ..-.. 











1.4 








Total...} 3.5 vend bean 80.9 | 84.2 |102.7 )121.5 


furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous . 
furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous . 
Total... 














Fuel and light . 
Furniture and 


Housing... .. 


Housing... .. 


Food... 
Clothing. - - 





1,3 | 16.4} 44.9 | 75.7 | 90.2 |101.7 112.2 /104.0 |} 79.7 | 75.0 











furnishings. . 
Total... 


Miscellaneous . 








Fuel and light . 
Furniture and 


t. 


Furniture and 


fi 
‘Nothing. ..... 
Hous 


Fuel a: 





gs.. 


eous . 


Total...} 3.5 | 22.3 | 49.9 | 78.0 


furnishin: 
Miseellan 








Total... 


1 Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING. 
quit 2-—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 


SEPTEMBER, 1922—Continued. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 


1922. 


mio 
** 
—_ 
_ 
oo 


3 





1922. 


38. 
9. 
49. 
85. 
0 
112.3 





1922. 


1 
3. 


68.2 | 68.2 





1921. 


6 | 91.7 
113.8 





.,| Dec., | Mar.,| June,|Sept., 


1921. 





1921. 


2 |116. 4 {116.2 





1920. 





June,| Dec., | May, |Sept 


1920. 


37 
44 
44, 
85. 
187.4 |183. 4 |135. 5 |109. 1 |101. 





1919. 





1919. 








1917. 


43.8 | 67.5 | 71.2 | 88.6 |102. 8 |122.3 |119. 





Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June,} Dec., 
1918. 


1916. 





7 
2 
0 
9 
9 | 49.8 {107.7 |117.8 |162.8 








Dec., 
1915. 


1,2 | 14.7 


3 
6 
3 
8 
6.9 | 19. 





1.2 | 14.7 | 43.8 | 73.9 | 76.2 | 96.5 {113.5 |100.7 | 79.8 | 76.0 | 74.3 











ro 


Item of 
expenditure. 


ht. 
d 


dlig 


Furniture an 
furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous . 


Food...-.----- 
Clothing. . -- 
Housing. . --- 
Fuelan 


Total. . 





Portland, Me. 





























Portland, Oreg. 
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Savannah, Ga. 


13. 
77. 
56. 
60. 
121 
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1.2 | 14.6 | 42.5 | 75.0 | 79.8 | 98.7 {109.4 | 98.7 | 77.6 | 71.3 | 66.2 | 56.9 | 56.8 
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Furnitureand 
ings. . 
neous . 


ousing..... 


furnish 
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Fuel andli 
Miscella 


Total... 





! Decrease. 
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TaBLeE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 101; TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1922—Coneluded. , 














































































































Seattle, Wash. 
et 
Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
Item of ——_ 
expenditure. | hee. | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | June,| Dee., | Fune,| Dee., }May, |Sept.,| Dec., | Mar.,| June. Son 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1929. 
| 
ae, 12.8] 8.5 | 38.7 | 72.5 | 69.3 | 80.9 {102.3 | 54.1 | 27.1 | 34.9 | 30.5 | 27.1 } 30.0 31,6 
Clothing... ... 1.2 | 11.3 | 36.4 | 88.0 /110. 2 [154. 5 [173.9 }160. 5 [128.7 | 98.5 | 88.7 | 79.8} 78.0) 73.9 
eb oh ar 12.4 115.4 |) .6 | 44.3 | 51.5 | 71.5 | 74.8 | 76.7 | 74.8 | 71.3 | 69.2 | 67.0 | 64.7) 63.4 
Fuelandtight.}| !.2} 2.9 | 23.9) 51.8} 51.8 | 63.8 | 65.8 | 78.7 | 78.7 | 77.3 | 69.0 | 66.8 | 64.: 63.9 
Furniture and 
8.5 | 27.4 | 52.3 [141.5 [154.4 [201.0 [221.2 |216.4 177.2 }151.7 [149.9 |142.4 [137.9 | 1a4.7 
Miscellaneous .}4 1.0} 7.4 | 31.1 | 58.5} 71.4 | 86.8 | 90.4 | 95.5 |105. 5 105.5 [102.6 | 99.2} 97.6 > ur4 
Total...}21.0| 7.4} 31.1 | 69.9 | 76.9 | 97.7 [110.5 | 94.1 | 90.2} 75.5 | 71.5 | 67.4 | 67.0 | o.5 
Washington, D. C. 
(4) | (5) 
Food.......... 0.6 |} 15.7 } 61.1 | 90.9 | 34.6 | 93.3 |108.4 | 79.0 | 47.4 | 590.1 | 51.1) 40.8) 44.5 45 
 —- 3.7 | 23.2 | 60.1 |112.6 |109. 5 |165.9 |184.0 |151. 1 [115.9 } 89.8 | 87.1 |} 79.8} 77.5 75.5 
Housing... ... 11.5 513.7 [13.4 21.5 )5L4) 5.4] 15.6 | 24.7 | 28.8) 20.1 | 30.4) 31.3) 31.4 32) 
Fuelandlight.} (2) 7.3 | 24.9 | 40.9 | 41.8 | 42.8 | 53.7 | 68.0 | 57.1 | 57.6 | 49.9] 47.11 44.5 49.9 
Furniture and ; 
furnishings. .} 6.3 | 30.5 | 72.1 |127.4 |126.0 |159.3 |196.4 [194.0 [149.0 [132.1 122. 4 1110.4 }108 1 | 109.3 
Miscellaneous.| .4 | 15.3 | 44.3 | 55.9 | 57.4 | 62.7 | 68.2 | 73.9 | 72.0} 70.5 | 75.8} 73.71 73.7 0 73.7 
Total...| 1.0 14.6 47.3 | 73.8 | 71.2 | 87.6 {101.3 | 87.8 | 67.1 | 66.2 | 63.0 | 56.8 | 57.6 6.9 
1 Decrease. 4 Figures in this column are for April, 1919. 
2 No change. 5 Figures in this column are for November, 1919. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to September, 1922, in 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period, and in the length of time covered. 


TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, 10 
s SEPTEMBER, 1922. 





















































Atlanta, Ga. 
Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
Item of expenditure. 
Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dee., | May, | Sept.,| Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., 
1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. lL. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
I th atin © dusitin dotbaks 19.0; 180] 27.9} 34.0] 12.8) 18.9) 15.8) 17.2 }111.9 |110.5 | $12.3 
SE cochcccccdecce 29.1); 40.7} 66.9) 80.5) 56.5] 35.2) 13.6 8.3 1.9 4 3.1 
BGs cocccccseste 14.0] 14.5} 32.6; 40.4) 73.1} 78.8] 77.0) 75.4] 72.2} 68.1 63.2 
Fuel and light......... 17.0} 17.9] 30.8] 61.0] 66.8) 56.1) 46.6) 43.7] 34.8] 39.1 58.7 
Furniture and furnish- ; 
DU atthidbecsseecea 24.9) 30.1} 49.9; 65.0] 58.4] 38.0] 25.3 | 23.0] 16.1] 15,2 13.9 
Miscellaneous ......... 14.8} 21.5], 31.7] 34.6] 39.7] 40.5] 39.4) 39.7] 36.1] 34.5 34, 2 
Sareea 19.7} 23.3] 37.9; 46.7] 3&5] 25.2] 20.7) 18.7] 13.8] 13.7] 19 
! Decrease. 
[1030] 
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5 3.-CHANGES IN CO 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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ST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1922—Continued. 











Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
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Item of expenditure. l | 
Sept Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| Dee., | Mar., | June, | Sept., 
1999" 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
31.6 [MMBPood....----+2e0ee020 17.7| 18.3| 26.5] 36.4 11.9) 1 9.1 | 16.2| 18.5 | 114.0) 113.1 | 114.5 
73.9 MEEplothing...-------++--- 23.9| 29.8| 57.6| 66.4] 45.1/ 24.8) 67] 14] 15.2] 161] 112 
63.4 [Mfousing....----------- 8.1 12.8] 34.9| 40.3] 68.5) 77.4 | 76.5 | 70.9| 67.5| 67.0] 66.0 
639 (MiiPoel and light... ...-.. 22.8, 31.9| 39.8] 55.3] 74.2 54.3| 53.1] 44.1] 29.8] 25.0] 40.0 
urniture and fur-| . Rat 
13.7 ME pishings---..-------- 19.4/ 20.2| 45.1] 55.6] 48.1) 32.0 | 15.0| 12.0} 3.0| 3.3 5.4 
974 Miiscellaneous........-- 13.8 | 16.3] 26.8| 28.7] 30.4/ 33.8| 35.9] 35.5| 31.8] 30.4] 29.6 
“065 Pa Total..........-- 17.0| 19.8} 34.3) 41.9/ 33.3] 22.1] 19.6/ 16.2] 11.0] 10.7] 414 
| | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
posses eS 15.3 | 18.1] 22.9| 38.7| 10.3| 17.4] 12.2] 18.3] 112.4] 18.9] 112.7 
5 [iiClothing.......-.-----. 33.8| 48.3] 84.2] 96.7] 73.5] 49.0] 22.6] 13.9| 67] 49 5.5 
753 [lousing.......-------- 3 .8| 12.8] 13.6| 25.0] 27.6] 28.2] 28.5] 30.3] 31.0] 33.6 
32) (geFoel and light......... 10.0} 5.6] 11.0] 26.9] 34.1] 15.7] 15.6] 42.4] 35.6] 35.2/ 58.2 
49.0 urniture and fur- | 
” TBF njishings......----.-- 25.7| 30.5] 51.2] 75.5} 66.7] 39.7] 25.2] 22.3) 16.7] 15.8) 15.7 
109.3 iscellaneous.........- 20.4/ 21.8} 40.3] 47.6] 53.4] 52.3| 48.2] 47.3] 44.4] 44.0] 43.6 
a eee 17.3} 21.0] 35.2] 47.1] 34.7] 21.7] 18.3] 15.3] 11.8] 12.7} 12.5 
5,9 } = | = 
_ Denver, Colo. 
ee ee A ee 20.0 | 20.7) 26.0 41.5 7.9 | 198.1} 17.8] 18.8 | 117.6 | 114.2 | 117.2 
er, eClothing............-.-- 40.— } 53.2) 82.1} 96.8] 78.3) 53.9| 38.7) 27.7} 18.3] 15.3 15.9 
?  ‘Bibousing.............-. 12.8/ 21.8} 33.5} 51.9} 69.8| 76.9] 80.1] 82.6| 84.4] 84.8] 85.0 
the ~ *Sengneey 8.1} 8.4} 19.6] 22.3] 47.1] 37.5] 40.0] 39.7] 33.1] 32.8] 41.4 
the Furniture and fur- 
ce 55 Sia ue 22.6/ 31.3| 46.3} 60.2] 58.9| 42.5/| 32.5| 27.9} 21.1] 20.4] 20.0 
habit 14.8} 17.7| 32.3] 35.4] 38.8] 42.8] 44.1] 43.1} 40.2] 38.1] 37.7 
BAYT Oe 20.7 | 25.3} 38.2] 50.3] 38.7} 269/ 26.1] 24.5) 18.5] 188] 18.1 
TO | _ ono | ae 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
seam | 
—S eel. 2 a ae 17.8} 16.4| 28.2| 49.0] 11.0) 110.1| 12.1} 18.4! 113.4] 19.9] 133.2 
Ses & - ae 32.4) 40.1] 73.8] 87.9] 72.3] 45.8] 21.5] 16.2) 10.9] 7.9 8.3 
Cte: 1.6} 2.6] 11.6| 18.9] 32.9] 37.4] 41.4] 43.8} 42.2] 41.3] 41.7 
— (Fuel and light......... 19.8} 16.7] 27.3| 45.6] 60.3] 49.4] 47.5] 42.5| 34.8| 44.9] 71.3 
nt Furniture and  fur- 
yo”~=s _Dishings............. 18.9} 24.8| 48.4] 67.5] 63.0] 35.3] 25.0] 22.5] 13.9| 13.7] 14.2 
““‘BajMiscellaneous.........- 21.9 | 26.8} 38.2) 40.5} 47.5) 47.4] 46.5] 46.2] 45.8] 45.4 46.0 
23 a Potal..........-. 19.1} 21.1| 36.5| 50.2| 37.6! 23.9] 22.6] 19.3] 15.3 | 16.4 | 17.1 
3.1 re oo L —— 
63.2 
58,7 Kansas City, Mo. 
13.9 
34,2 | 
vee eet. .. 17.3| 15.1] 24.5] 44.9} 10.2] 18.3] 14.3! 16.6] 115.7 113.5) 116.1 
3.9 Memclthing...........0.2. 40.7| 44.7] 89.9] 104.5| 76.3] 52.3} 27.9) 24.1] 17.4) 15.9] 14.7 
"" BpHousing............... 5.4} 6.7] 26.0} 29.4] 68.9] 65.0] 66.2| 69.7] 64.8| 59.4] 57.8 
a rae 18.0} 9.6] 27.5] 35.2] 55.1] 43.3] 43.7. 42.6] 36.0) we 47.1 
ur- } } 
y Gee © agit 31.1/| 37.9] 61.8] 73.0] 68.7] 50.0] 32.8| 26.2| i5.2!/ 11.6| 10.3 
bide atthe le 15.6 | 20.8] 31-5} 37.1] 40.3} 40.4] 38.2| 37.6) 33.1) 323) 32.4 
hee. . 19.6| 20.6} 38.2} 51.0] 39.5| 27.3 23.9 | 22.5 15.3 | 15.0) 14.2 
[1081] 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1922—Concluded. 


St. Louis, Mo. 




























































































Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 

Item of expenditure. 

Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., 
1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 

FOOd..--eccccecccteces 18.0 16.1 26. 2 46.2 8.8 }110.1 14.5 /}111.6)114.0|112.1 | 113.8 
Chatiine ananaticneiaied 32.4] 39.3] 78.1] 89.7] 70.0] 43.8] 21.2] 17.2] 9.1 7.9 6.2 
Meat. «--.56tenceue 2.7| 3.8] 16.8] 29.8] 42.4] 52.5] 61.2] 63.8] 64.1] 65.7/ 67.0 
Fuel and light... .. cee] 4.8 3.7 8.2} 19.6] 42.6] 30.9] 29.5) 33.4] 30.9] 32.3 44.3 

Furniture and furnish- 
INGE... cescdebecacese 21.8} 32.5] 52.9] 73.1] 70.2} 43.5] 25.1| 19.2] 14.3] 12.8 12.3 
Miscellameous.........- 14.5 15.7 30.3 37.6 43.2 42.1 42.0) 40.6 34.7 33. 2 33.1 
Fetal .ackitavews 16.7} 17.9| 34.2} 48.9] 35.4] 23.1] 22.0) 185] 14.7] 15.1| 15.0 

Scranton, Pa, 

Food . ....-.:#itteseuss 21.3 18.1 26.9 41.4 17.8} 14.0 2.8 4.1 16.8 | 16.7 19.0 
Clothing. ...0<sssceese 34.4} 49.6] 82.1] 97.7) 76.5] 54.3] 31.3] 29.1) 25.2| 24.2 21.1 
Meuse... sss deems 25 6.2 2.4; 17.2] 18.5] 41.5] 42.2] 44.6] 46.6] 52.8 53.1 
Fuel and light......... 24.7} 25.7] 31.5] 43.5] 67.3] 62.8] 64.8] 67.1] 65.8] 68.0 69.3 

Furniture and furnish- 
NGS. . .ccctqucesebeee | 27.0) 35.6 | 48.9] 62.8) 62.0) 48.6) 34.6] 30.7 | 25.7 | 24.2 25.4 
Miscellaneous.........-. | 21.4] 24.9] 34.7] 47.9| 50.4] 546] 53.8) 52.4| 50.1] 49.9 49.3 
Petal tates | 21.9] 25.0] 37.1 | 51.5 | 39.1] 28.2] 26.3 26. 3 | 20. 4 | 20.9} 19.4 

1 Decrease. 


The following table shows the changes in the cost of living in the 
United States from 1913 to September, 1922. These figures are a 
summarization of the figures for the 32 cities which appear in the 
preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


TasLeE 4.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1922. 








Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 

































































Item of ee > Peet rt eT = 
andi | 
expenditure. | hee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. |Dee. June, | Dec. |June, | Dec. | May, |Sept.,| Dec.,' Mar.,| June, |Sept., 
1914. |1915. |1916. |1917. |1918. | 1919. |1919. | 1920. |1920.| 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
Food. ..ccccuek 5.0) 5.0 26.0 57.0} 87.0; 84.0) 97.0) 119.0) 78.0) 44.7] 53.1) 49.9) 38.7) 41.0) 39.8 
Clothing. ...... 1.0) 4.7) 20.0) 49. 1/105. 3) 114. 5)168. 7) 187. 5)158.5) 122.6) 92.1) 84.4) 75.5) 72.3) 71.3 
Housing....... @) 1.85 2.3 -1} 9.2) 14.2) 25.3] 34.9) 51.1) 59.0) 60.0) 61.4) 60.9) 60.9) 61.1 
Fuel and light.| 1.0) 1.0} 8.4) 24.1) 47.9) 45.6) 56.8] 71.9) 94.9) 81.6) 80.7) 81.1) 75.8) 74.4) 83.8 
Furniture and 
furnishings. . 4.0} 10.6) 27.8) 50.6113. 6) 125. 1]163. 5) 192. 7/185. 4) 147.7] 124.7] 118.0) 106.2) 102.9) 102.9 
Miscellaneous..| 3.0} 7.4} 13.3) 40.5) 65.8} 73.2] 90. 2) 101. 4/108. 2) 108. 8} 107.8} 106.8) 103.3) 101.5) 101.1 
——— 
Total....| 3.0) 5.1) 18.3) 42.4) 74.4) 77.3) 99.3) 116.5)100.4) 80.4) 77.3) 74.3) 66.9) 66. 6 66.3 
1 No change. 
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List of Articles on Cost of Living in the United States Published i, 
Monthly Labor Review. 


ROM time to time articles on the cost of living have been pub. 
Fisica in the various issues of the Montuiy LaBor Review, ani 

in order that the information contained in these articles may }p 
readily accessible for reference the following list has been compiled: 


ARTICLES ON COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 




















Subject. Issue of Review. Page. 

Analysis of some effects of increased cost of living on family budgets, by Royal July, 1920. ... 

Meeker and Derothea D. Kittredge. 

Changes in cost of living (prices): 
District of Columbia— 

re eo... os caeebsencveccenctcsenewhhswbennrees's June, 1919.... 

I MN 0 i n+ so nn 6a aUAEGA Aad Shins cwccecessce =. January , 1920 

ee, Se ND 8. wa cawathes bendhoecccteccesaesate en ein October, 1920. 

CR ES ESE ETE ee ee er eD SE | March, 1918... 112 

New York, 1914 to1917................. SS CLS EERE MF UF ee 151 

Guif and South Atlantic cities, 1914 to 1917. .......................-.--. | Jume, 1918... ... % 

North Atlantic cities, December, 1914, to March, 1918..................-. August, 1918...., i» 

Pacific coast cities, December, 1914, to Jume, 1918......................-. September,1918. 115 

Great Lakes cities, December, 1914, to Angus, | REE Se eee ee ..-| October, 1918..... 112 

Norfolk, Baltimore, Boston, Portsmouth, N. H.,and Portland and Bath, ..... eee abess.. 117 

Me., December, 1914, to August, 1918. 
18 cities, December, 1914, to December, 1918......................-.-.--- | May, 1919..... 
18 cities, December, 1914, to Jume, 1919. ................-..-2--22-.2----- September, 1919 
United States— 
REY RL 2 el Ra eee | January, 1920.. 
his tka nhl eRe a Re akin haere dseres os Ceudsbesewe October, 1920... 63 
Various cities— é 

13 cities, December, 1917, to June, 1919... .........- 0... eens eeeeesesees | September,1917. 110 

14 cities, December , 1914, to Deeember, 1919. ....................-.--.2-- May, 1920...... 4 

13 cities, December, 1917, to December, 1919...................-...--++4- June, 1920... ... | 76 

4 cities, December, 1914, to December, 1919..........................-.-. 7 | = 78 

18 cities, December, 1914, to June, 1920..........................--.2---- September, 1920. 73 

iS cities, December, 1917, to Jume, 1900. ....-. ... .. oo ce ccc cece c eee lece es ipsa ‘ 

19 cities, December, 1914, to December, 1920...............--...222--22.- February , 1921 . 52 

13 cities, December, 1917, to December, 1920........................-.+--|..--- a 1 

19 cities, December, 1914, to May, 1921... .............2.- 222-22 ene eee July, 1921 ...... 

13cities, December, 1917, to May, 1921..........................---------|----- er... 

19 cities, December , 1914, to September, 1921... .....................---.- November, 1921 

413 cities, December, 1917, to September, 1921. ...................---.----|ee--- i was - 

19 cities, December, 1914, to December, 1921...................-.-------- | February, 1922 

13 cities, December , 1917, to December, 1921.................-.....-----.|..-.- Se = 

19 cities, December, 1914, to March, 1922...................2.....22222--- | May, 1922..... 

13 cities, December, 1917, to Mareh, 1922.........................-.------ See’ “epee 

19. cities, December , 1914, to June, 1922... ..........2 22-2222. --2 ee eee | August, 1922. ... 

13 cities, December, 1917, to June, 1922................ : acppieenaaateals ieciecabanaaale ae 69 
Consumption of food by average workingmen’s families.......................... | May, 1922...... 7 
Cost of living in ecal-mining towns CS A SS SE a an April, 1922... ... 9 
Cost of living in the District of Columbia: 

ed) is ccwedullech onsen | October, 1917... . I 

IOS 1 ale tlie tts < Seige Sp wine dein Game bp nnd ace 440 eng onacinn ape ap nae ah | November, 1917 

a a SESE, oe meee, Tee ele FSi csvebiatetdaboccean December, 1917 

ee nh wen dtirgindeheens one dinn< to ccegns ons tech September, 191s 

Ww rning women— 

Whothey are oud wit ET) ee: ne ee ae ae | Jannary, 1998... 

a cr ee | February, 1918... 

Re Pe es tee a oe March, 1918... .. 

ONION, GR GUNNEOD OE, oo a hacnosnhnsacteacarcboncsesesccasesede April, 1918... ... 

Cost of living in shipbuilding centers: . 
I a oepasecencnecouneinn | March, 1948... .. 112 
scene SEL ee. 5) SE adn ender aces cocgneenboav deeds | April, 1918....... 1! 
I Oo Selec noee cadensadboeces | June, 1918.....-.. 99 
I Oe oe oe cc weu odoarehotouesact August, 1918. . .. 2 
ira 008 So habia cade odbadeds nt feesresccecéccttbacheedssene September, 1918. 
a Rate adn al eibee ane cena sceressvcgnonph sans what October, 1918....) |!2 
ah bebe A oa, oo outids déend'seesedatescconanachoancepte December, 1918..; 115 

’ Cost of livingin the United States: . 
ee ce cheencsbahoasen | May, 1919....... | il 
i cee ccicuktbadeaciccatessauvhussccccvevssctsepeccsends June, 1919....... } ol 
Southern and Western cities. ......... SE KEES, OP ee. 1S reese July, 1919....... 79 
ESE ENR oi SD I I NT ei ne SAREE August, 1919....) 117 
Expenditures for clothing and miscellaneous articles.......................-- November, 1919 .| L 
Family incomes and sources of same...........-...2022-ceecceenecccecccccecs December, 1919..;  ~ 
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. ARTICLES ON COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY 
ed in LABOR REVIEW—Concluded. 
—_— 
Subject. Issue of Review. |Page. 
pub. ee, —| 
and Cost of living in the United States—Concluded. | 
yl Expenditures for furniture, etc............. pee tedecesesbeedscocecccccecccces | January, 1920... 27 
Y de Expenditures for housing and for fuel and light. .....................2...... | September, 1920. 83 
ed: Food costsin various cities, by Prof. William F. Ogburn.................... August, 1919... .| 1 
: Rentsin various cities, by Prof. William F. Ogburn......................... September, 1919. 9 
- Consumption of food by workingmen’s families......................-....... May, 1922....... 77 
r'HLY Improbability of decrease in prices and cost of living, by Royal Meeker......... | February, 1920.. 95 
Increased cost of living, July, 1914, to June, 1919, in the United States, by Hugh | October, 1919... .| 1 
3, Hanna. ee , 
ee Minimum quantity budget necessary to maintain a worker’s family of five in | June, 1920....... | | 
Page health and decency. ae 
: Possibility of compi ng a cost-of-living index, by Royal Meeker................. March, 1919... .. 1 
Quantity and cost of othing purchased by the average workingman’s family | September, 1922. 49 


in one year. , ; oe ‘ 
Quantity and expenditures for furniture and house furnishings, and expendi- | October, 1922... .| 47 
tures for miseellaneous items purchased by the average workingman’s family | 
in one year. . \ 
Relation of cost of living to the public health (a standard minimum of health | January, 1919. . .| 1 
| 
| 

















117 

| budget). 

a Tentative quantity-cost budget for family of 5, Washington, D.C ..... ine. | December, 1919.. 22 

7 Tentative quantity-cost budget for single man or woman, Washington, DB. C....1 January, 1920.. .| 35 
112 What is the American standard ofliving? By Royal Meeker................... * eee | 1 
. Miscellaneous. 
~ Changes in cost of living, July, 1914, to November, 1919 ( National Industrial Con- | May, 1920....... 8S 
119 ference Board report). 

Th Cost of living: 

: ER A Ee re. May, 1021 ....... 45 
10 Dallas, Tex. (Dailas Wage Commission) ....................2..22.222-.---- July, 1917. ...... 136 
ir Kansas, Wage-earming WOMEN. . .........--- 222-22 eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee| June, 1922....... 58 

ee i cod cncccurs Sasnbudocdcsaoescpovesscogeacs August, 1920... . 66 

pens... Bib baksschb-saud scbabscdabias svcd ddeiatidaed June, 1922....... 60 
ed a ee eee March, 1920..... 71 

” as os ow scindtwode cic dcbdocevsbodassiteseves September, 1918. 118 
10 once, Aik sie ada cinco nkhen canpeneee sant dh cbge«kwedewm annie February, 1921.. 61 
ee =SClt(‘<‘(ését”*”**:*«*S:*:*:*”: ER ll a EE July, 1917....... 138 
Me IE ED, 0. concnwcecesescicgdts seen scares Jiksteeaiids tienda June, 1922....... 60 
79 Washington, Spokane (Chamber of Commerce)................-.----...----- February, 1919. . 113 
ae Methods of determining the cost of living................ 2.0.22... e cece cece eens A ee 85 
ra NE EE Te ee ..-. January, 1921... YW 
52 
My Chilean Index of Commodity Prices.' 
if HE Chilean Statistical Office has recently published a series of 
6s index numbers showing the increase in the cost of living in that 
sf ' eountry since 1913. This is said to be the first attempt in 
ay Chile to form an index of living costs. The method of construct- 
’ ing the index is described as follows: The Statistical Office has 

taken an estimated unit of consumption of the principal factors of 
everyday life for a family of moderate circumstances and by assigning 
to each a value in terms of the money needed for its purchase during 
112 each of the years 1913 to 1922 has constructed an index from the total 

I of such fundamentally necessary expenditures. The cost of house 
I rent is based upon information furnished by one of the most reliable 
i real estate agents, that for food upon wholesale prices ~ by the 
rT panies charities and other organizations to whose records the office 
co ad access, plus a surcharge of 30 per cent representing retailers’ | 

i. profits. The value of clothing was obtained from an importing firm, 
2 and the other items from the records of public-service corporations. 
No attempt is made to include medical and dental services, laundry, 
19 servant hire, and the like, but it is believed that these increased in 
is practically the same ratio as the items scheduled. 
I I 
) {i Tnformacién, Santiago, July, 1 299-303; and rt of the United Stat ercial attaché 
9 ; ntiago, July, ; and a report of the Uni ates commercial attaché 
at Santiago, under date of ay a - . 
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Conditions peculiar to Chile made it advisable to base the {icurg 
on the requirements of a family of moderate circumstances +t) 
than on those of a laborer’s family. Such a family would be alylo ty 
buy the necessary food, clothing, and conveniences, but woul: hay, 
to use strict economy in so doing. A family consisting of father anq 
mother, adolescent son and daughter, two younger children, and , 
maid would now require 15,068 pesos to defray the necessary ex pense, 
which could have been met by an expenditure of 9,111 pesos in 1913 

With respect to the relation between the rise in cost of living anq 
the depreciation of the peso, it is said that as between 1913 and 1999 
the cost of living advanced almost exactly proportionate to thie {,jj 
in the exchange value of the peso, but this does not hold true fy 
intervening’ years. 

The group of domestic food articles consists of meat, fat, bread 
flour, milk, butter, potatoes, beans, coarse corn meal, lentils, chick 
peas, dried peas, salt, and eggs. The imported food articles are ojj 
granulated sugar, Brazilian coffee, tea, India rice, red salmon, bone4 
codfish, and whole pepper. The beverages are wine and beer. 

The following table gives the actual price and index number for 
each group of items entering into the typical family budget, as well 
as for the total budget. The prices are given in paper pesos, which 
are nominally but not sctmadty equivalent to the gold peso (365 
cents, par) and are inconvertible. An exchange rate of 5 paper pesos 
to the dollar is ordinarily considered normal. The present rate of 
exchange is considerably lower. The figures for 1922 are of course 
only for the early months of the year. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING OF A FAMILY IN MODERATE CIRCUMSTANCES 
IN CHILE, FROM 1913 TO 1922. 


[The exchange rate of a paper peso is normally about 20 cents; 1 kilometer—0.62 mil, 





















































Actual prices. 
Item. 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 192! 1929 
House (rent and drinking wa- | Pesos.| Pesos.| Pesos.| Pesos.| Pesos.| Pesos. | Pesos.| Pesos. Peso Pens. 
ie tne sosietegh hte chance 3, 372 | 3,372 | 3, 372 | 3, 676 | 3,980 | 4,284 | 4,588 | 4,892 | 5,19) 5, 1% 
Light and heat................ 815 859 885 | 1, 028 988 | 1, 069 | 1, 217 | 1, 355 | 1, 59 1, 707 
Food, domestic................ 2, 247 | 2,584 | 2,734 | 2,432 | 2,523 | 2,615 | 2,904 | 3,584.13,27) 3,18 
Food,imported............... 378 457 481 473 415 502 767 785 77) 817 
Beverages ...............-.---. 552 502 502 588 588 588 588 686 71 735 
Clothing and house furnish- 
i Reena ar 1, 494 | 1,640 | 2, 165 | 2,308 | 2, 474 | 2,607 | 2,787 | 3,023 | 3,171 3,171 
ilway transportation, sec- 
Gad class (18 trips of 100 kilo- 
meters each)..............-- 53 75 84 75 60 62 75 80 113 144 
Street railway transportation, 
Santiago (2,000trips)......... 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200 200) 
SG ah ss <p dias aehemes 9, 111 | 9, 689 |10, 423 |10, 480 |11, 228 |11, 927 |13, 216 |14, 605 [15,030 15, 068 
Index numbers 
House (rent and drinking wa- 

SS qb es obit ddsevdawe'st 100 100 100 109 118 127 136 145 154 Lif 
Light and heat................ 100 105 109 126 121 131 149 166 195 209 
Food, domestic...............- 100 115 122 108 112 116 133 160 146 138 
Food, imported. .............. 100 121 127 125 110 133 203 208 204 216 

Bey Steeeepeets 100 91 91 107 107 107 107 124 129 133 
Clothing and house furnish- 
EEE herr gyre 100 110 145 154 166 174 187 202 212 212 
way trans on, sec- 
ond class (15 trips of 100 kilo- ) 
meters each)...............- 100 142 158 142 113 117 142 151 213 272 
Street railway transportation, | - | 
Santiago (2,000 trips)........ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ee RS we ie 100 106 114 115 123 131 145 160 165 165 
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Index Numbers of Changes in Union Wage Scales, 1907 to 1922. 


Qs - 
1922 HE extent of the changes that have taken place from 1907 to 
é fall 1922, inclusive, in union scales of wages and hours of labor, 
'e for all trades combined, are shown in the following table of index 


numbers compiled from data assembled for a forthcoming bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on ‘‘ Union scale of 
wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1922.” These index numbers are 
simply percentages that the scale each year is of the scale in effect 


read, 
chick 


e oil, 


oned HF in 1913 which is taken as the base or 100. The figures apply to the 
scale in effect in May of each year, and not to yearly averages. 
T for From 1907 to 1921 there was an increase in the index number of 
Well Be rates of wages per hour from 90 to 205; that is, the 1921 rate is 205 
‘hich per cent of that of 1913 or, as computation shows, 228 per cent of 
6.5 Bethe rate of 1907. From 1921 to 1922 the index number dropped 
308 MH from 205 to 193, making the rate 193 per cent of that of 1913, and 
'e of #214 per cent of that of 1907. In studying the table it must be kept 
urse # in mind that the figures are not actual money rates or hours of labor, 


but index numbers computed from such rates and hours. The 
detailed data for 1922 and additional figures for earlier years will 
appear in the bulletin. 

The data included in these index numbers cover the principal 
organized trades paid at time rates in 66 large industrial centers, 
having over 800,000 members in 1922. ‘Trades generally paid at 
piece rates are not included. Piece rates are so variant and the 
unit of payment often so technical that a compilation of piece rates 


NCES, 





























Pesos, 
8 Bf has not been undertaken. 
5 The table follows: 
- INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE UNITED 
3, 171 STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1922. 
[1913=100.] 
14 
= ‘ Rates of Full-time en 
5 RR ear. wages per ours per enc 
= hour. week. — 
I en as 90 103 92 
; SLR pri seey 91 102 93 
is DNS know bh odhb 50 GVaa4s. 92 102 93 
20 Re Pa lh a Mp a 94 101 95 
138 th SE eM 96 101 96 
216 CR Bete et 98 100 98 
133 Sg ea ape el 100 100 100 
; i abet ChB RE agro 102 100 102 
212 Re 103 99 102 
AO ae 107 99 106 
aa ENE PPET RCT 114 98 112 
272 Sha tains Aiea 133 97 130 
i, TSS 155 95 148 
100 ETE ICR 199 94 139 
— A SSUES, 205 94 193 
109 RRR REPT ETER 193 94 183 
15443°—22——__8 [1037] 107 
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Premium Wage Situation in the Closed-Shop Branch of the Printin; 
Industry. 


By G. A. Bowers, Director, Bureau or INpustTrRiAL Revations, Nery Y ory 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE object of this survey and report has been to make avyaila)) 
T to members of the closed-shop branch of the printing inidyg; 
certain facts bearing on the industry, and to provide wave , 

which may have value in the employment of workmen. 


try 
lata 


a 


Scope and Method. 


HE 225 members of the closed-shop branch of the in:ustry 
represent an annual pay roll of approximately $20,000.09). 
Of this amount about 42 per cent represents periodical work, 54 pe 
cent book and job work, and 4 per cent machine-composition work, 
Questionnaires were sent to all members, asking for the number oj 
workmen in various crafts and the rates of wages paid, and containiyy 
also the following questions: 
1. Why do you pay premium wages? 


2. Do you think premium wages are desirable for the industry as a recognitio: 
skill and production? 

3. Would a uniform weekly wage rate produce desirable results? 

4. Have you any accurate measure of the productive capacity of each man in yoy 
shop? 

5. Do you use this measure in determining wages? 


6. Would the development of such a measure for the industry be of value in ‘Je: 
mining premium wages. 


7. Do you have any other plans for payment, voluntary or regular, to em) 
in addition to the wages listed on the following pages? 

8. What are the essential features of your plan? 

Reports were received from 115 members; 103 of these reports 
were usable in compiling answers to the list of questions, aii {7 
supplied reliable wage data. The 97 members included 2° jo) 
printing plants, 44 periodical printing plants, and 24 machine con- 

osition plants. The individual returns were confidential and |ia\ 
n used only in group form. 

A separate study, made in a similar manner, supplied the appren- 

ticeship data contained in this report. 


Aualpieat Dots. 
Wages Paid. 


All crafts.—The number and percentage of men of the various 
unions classified into wage groups are shown in the following table: 
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NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH WAGE GROUP, BY UNIONS. 



























































——————— 
Men receiving classified wages. | 
$$ $$______—_| 
~ | More than 
ti $1 to $5 $6 to $10 | oe Total 
Union. Union scale.) over scale. | over scale. or , |report- 
. « . ed. 
a | 
Num-| Per- — Per | Num Per |Num-} Per- | 
ber. |cent.| ber. cent.| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. | 
SS | — — — —_ 
Typographical Union Ne. 6: | 
"Plame COMMMIISGRB 5 nnn - 205 5 ec ecdnne- 781 | 62.5 400 | 32.0 55 | 4.4 14 1Lij| 1,20 
Machine compositors. ..........202----- 69 | 10.9 414 | 65.5 137 | 21.6 13 2.0 633 
Datel ain. htgep-nadres + see oenesenscescs 850 | 45.2/ 814) 43.2) 192,10.2| 27) 1.4) 1,888 
Job Pressmen and Job Press Feeders’ Union 107 | 49.7| 66 | 0.7 | 30 “14.0; 12| 56| 215 
i eRe ee Atha + 000.0 d0's.< | 
Paper Gutters’ Union No. 119..2.2.22222222. 18} 53.2} 118/37.3| 2! 70! 8] 25 316 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51..................-- 475 | 61.2 251 | 32.3 40, 5.1 11 1.4 777 
Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1............... 90 | 60.8 53 | 35.8) 3, 2.0 2!/ 1.4 148 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 23.............. 551 | 77.4 MO7TRROF Ml A794. ss 712 
Cee 8 a 74 | 97.4 pS = 5 ee eee” I 1,3 76 
Se ee 2,315 | 56.1 | 1,452 | 35.2, 299 7.2) 61) 1 4,127 





This total of 4,127 workers in the crafts named represent between 
20 and 25 per cent of the total number employed in Stans York City. 
Reports received were from representative plants of the book, job, 
and periodical industry and dhicedtae constitute a fair sample or 
cross section of the industry in New York City as to the soteal rates 
of wages paid. 

The basic weekly scales for the crafts involved in this survey are: 


Typographical Union No. 6—Hand and machine compositors.. . $50. 00 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51: 
NN, is SOE Nis ds ddnliw otdaen ds boaldo sddkbs « 44. 00 
I Ait « Lediemn vedi esis « bide sae bine Ha bese 50. 00 
BO, BEM oo a on anlacded scacecnsccecccce See 
Press Assistants and Feeders’ Union No. 23...... a eerie, ae ip 36. 50 
Job Pressmen and Job Press Feeders’ Union No. 1............. 36.00 
I MID, Us oo slike calcecescanss 35. 00 
PY ON, Bk, caiiise b b scien iw sb sive sens sn ee 3L. 00 


Composing room.—The hand compositors and machine compositors 
form two distinct wage groups within the composing room. Of the 
hand compositors, 62.5 per cent are paid the scale, 32 per cent receive 
from $1 to $5 above the scale, and 4.4 per cent receive from $6 to $10 
above the scale. On the contrary, 10.9 per cent of the machine men 
work at the scale, 65.5 per cent receive premium wages of $1 to $5 
— the seale, and 21.6 per cent receive from $6 to $10 above the 
scale, 

The hand compositors compare very closely with cylinder press- 
men in the matter of premium wages, there being 61.2 per cent of the 
pressmen who work at the scale and 32.3 per cent who receive from 
$1 to $5 above the scale. It should be borne in mind that the basic 
scale at the time of this survey for compositors was $50 and for cylin- 
der pressmen $44. 

Premium wages are far more prevalent among compositors than in 
any other branch of the industry. There are no machine-composi- 
tion offices reporting which do not pay premium wages. Three a eae 
Teporting pay no premium wages in any department; two other plants 
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pay premium wages in the composing room but not in the pressroom 
and one other plant pays premium wages in the pressroom but 1o¢ jy 
the composing room. 

Taking machine compositors as a group, less than 11 per cent ayo 
working at the scale. In the machine-composition sents there 
are, in fact, only 12 men out of 145 reported, or 8 per cent, who work 


at the scale. In the periodical plants 11 per cent of the machjng 
compositors work at the basic scale, while in the job plants 13.3 po, 
cent work at the scale. Not only do more men receive premiyy 


wages in the machine-composition plants, but the general premiyy 
is higher. In the periodical and book and job plants only 15 per 
cent of the machine compositors receive more than $5 above th» 
scale, while in the machine-composition plants 58 per cent get mor. 
than $5 above the scale. 


Pressroom.—The difference between the amounts of premium 
wages for different classes of pressmen is not so great. A slightly 
larger number of web pressmen work at the scale than do cylinder 


pressmen. There is a smaller number of cylinder pressmen in {hp 
periodical plants who work at the scale than in the job plants. [) 
the job plants 16.2 per cent of the cylinder pressmen receive pro- 
miums from $6 to $10 and 12.2 per cent premiums of over §\/., 
whereas in the periodical plants only 4.9 per cent receive premiunis of 
from $6 to $10 and only 1.2 per cent of more than $10. It is sivnifi- 
cant also to note that approximately 90 per cent of brakemen and 
tension men on web presses work at the scale. 

The Job Pressmen’s Union No. 1, which has been considerably (is- 
organized through dissension within its ranks, has, nevertheless, a 
large portion of its membership working at premium wages. Jo) 
pressmen in this respect rank next to machine compositors. 

Cylinder press assistants and feeders have a very high number 
(77.4 per cent) working at the scale, and practically all of the re- 
maining workers receive less than a $5 premium wage. 

Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1 has 58 men, or 39.2 per cent of the 
148 reported, receiving more than the basic scale. 

Bindery.—In Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119 an even balance exists 
between the basic scale workers and premium wage workers; 53.2 per 

,cent work at the basic scale; 37.3 per cent receive from $1 to $5 above 
the basic scale; 7 per cent, $6 to $10 above scale, and 2.5 per cent more 
than $10. 

o stated below, the mailers are practicaliy all working at the |vasic 
scale. 

_ No attempt was made to learn the actual rates paid bindery gis. 
It is generally understood that the same condition exists in this 
branch, represented by Bindery Women’s Union No. 43, as in the 
Mailers’ Union. 

Basis of Premium Wages. 


There are at least four factors which determine the proportion of 
men who work at the basic scale in the various unions. 

1. Skill required. 

2. Supply of workmen and facilities for training apprentices. 

3. Control of union organization over its membership. 


4. Scale differentials. 
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For example, the members of Mailers’ Union No. 6 who perform a 
relatively unskilled task, and who for this and other reasons constitute 
an organization which has little control in the book and job industry 
over its own members in the maintenance of standard working con- 
ditions and scales, has the highest percentage (97.4) of men working 
at the scale. On the contrary, machine compositors in Typographi- 
eal Union No. 6 who have acquired a considerable technical skill in 
the operation of ee machines, who are comparatively limited 
in number, and who belong to a compact group within a well-dis- 
ciplined union, have only 10.9 per cent of their number working 
at the basic scale. Both of these organizations are locals of the 
International Typographical Union. 

The answers from the ——. included in this survey indicated 
that 80 per cent were favorable to premium wages, stating that “ they 
are desirable as a recognition of skill and production.’”’ The same 
question asked in another form indicated that 75 per cent think that 
“o weekly rate would not produce desirable results.” 

In answer to the question “ Why do you pay premium wages ?”’ the 
replies indicated an evenly divided opinion. Fifty per cent gave as 
the reason for paying premium wages that “Some men are worth 
more” or “Get better cooperation from premium men,” while the 
remaining 50 per cent stated that they “Can not get good men for 
the scale” or ‘‘ Pay premium wages because everyone else does.”’ 

A few stated that premiums were paid in the pressroom because of 
the typographical scale. Some confusion seemed to exist in the minds 
of those answering the question “‘ Have you any accurate measure of 
productive capacity of each man in your shop?’ More than half of 
the employers stated that they have an accurate measure and that 
these measures are used in determining premium wages. In all 
probability most of the measures used are only approximations and 
not accurate standards. Practically all agree that the development 
of accurate measures for determining premium wages are desirable. 
A few, however, do not think that a satisfactory measure of produc- 
tion can be developed in the printing industry. 

At present the bargaining ability of the individual workman, or 
the employer, considering also the supply of workmen, governs the 
amount of premium wages paid in all oe of the industry. 
In only a few plants is an accurate record kept upon which the man’s 
premium scale can be based. There are a few large plants in this 
industry outside of New York which have found workable units of 
measure for practically all classes of printing work. There are many 
difficulties, however, in the average printing plant, and particularly in 
small printing plants, which make it practically impossible so to 
measure production that premium wages can be based upon the out- 
put of the workman. The judgment of the employer and the bar- 
gaining ability of the workman must in these cases continue to be 
the guide in determining premium wages. 


Apprenticeship Situation. 


The supply of competent workmen in the skilled crafts, such as 
those of compositors, cylinder and job pressmen, and operators of 
certain bindery machines, depends largely upon a systematic appren- 
ticeship system. 
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The apprenticeship committee of the clesed-shop branch of ¢h, 
'* printing industry recently made a study of the number of apprentica, 
employed in the composing room and pressroom. The 80 plant 
employed nearly 1,500 journeyman compositors and nearly | (ji 
pressroom workers, of whom less than half were skilled journey iep 
the remainder being feeders and assistants. ad 

In the pressrooms of the 80 plants where no organized training of 
apprentices exists there were only 25 job and cylinder press appyrep. 
tices. The supply of skilled pressmen obviously comes from {)y 
ranks of feeders and assistants who through their own initiatiy, 
acquire the skill and experience necessary to hold positions as journey. 
men. Within the pressroom, therefore, there is no intelligent cont;o| 
over the number of. men being trained and no orderly plan for civyine 
apprentices the kind of training needed to develop skilled journey. 
men. 

In the composing rooms of these same plants, where a careful plan 
of training is being successfully operated, there were 174 apprentices 
registered under a five-year course of “instruction.”?’ This nuiber 
constitutes nearly 90 per cent of the quota permitted under the rule 
of one apprentice to each seven journeymen or major fraction thereof 
The traiming of composing-room apprentices is carried on under the 
direction of a joint committee from the closed-shop branch and 
Sypoemenicn Union No. 6. 

he composing-room training program has not yet developed an 
adequate number of machine compositors to keep pace with thie 
development of typesetting machines. The joint committee is 
working actively on this problem. 

The number of apprentices who become journeymen each year hias 
a close relation to the total supply of skilled men and therefore is 
an important factor in the general level of premium wages. 

if, for example, the man of average skill and usefulness is entitled 
to earn the basic scale, and if 50 per cent or 60 per cent of all jou- 
neymen are average workers, as indicated roughly by the fact that 
this range of percentage represents the proportions of men working 
at the scale in all skilled crafts except machine compositors, thei 
the proper proportion of premium men in a skilled craft is 40 io 5) 
per cent. Under these conditions the proper number of apprentices 
who complete their training each year should equal approximately 
the num leaving the industry through death, disability, and 
other causes. 


Summary. 


AN EFFORT has been made in this report merely to present in a 
combined form the data and information submitted by moi- 
bers of the closed-shop branch of the industry. The interpretation 
of this material, such as a statement of reasons why high premium 
wages are paid in some departments and practically no premium 
wages in tes departments, has been left to the reader. 
he most significant points in this survey are: 
Machine compositors receive the highest premiums of all groups 
and have the largest proportion receiving more than the basic scale. 
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A higher proportion of hand compositors are paid the basic scale 
than any craft except mailers and cylinder feeders. 

The apprenticeship training of hand compositors is well organized 
and is operating with success. Opportunities for training machine 
compositors are very limited. 

Cylinder pressmen requiring primary skill have the same per- 
centage of premium men as paper handlers, who are little more 
than porters. 

Cylinder fceders with 77.4 per cent and mailers with 97.4 per cent 
working at the basic scale are least benefited by premium wages. 

Thirty-four per cent of all workers receive premiums of from $1 
to $5 above the basic scales, and 56 per cent work at the basic scales. 

There is no organized procedure for training presscoom workers 
as in the case of the composing room. 

Of the employers reporting, 75 to 80 per cent believe that premium 
wages are desirable for the industry. 

Practically all agree that the development of accurate measures 
for determining premium wages are desirable. However, a few 
think that a ceidactort measure of production can not be developed 
in the printing industry. At present the bargaining ability of the 
individual workman, or of the employer considering also the supply 
of workmen, governs the amount of premium wages paid in all 
departments of the industry. In only a jew plants is an accurate 
record kept upon which the man’s premium scale can be based. 
There are a few large plants in this industry outside of New York 
which have found workable units of measure for practically all 
classes of printing work. There are so many difficulties, however, in 
the average printing plant and particularly in small printing plants, 
which make it practically impossible to measure production so that 
premium wages can be based upon the output of the workman. The 
judgment of the employer and the bargaining ability of the work- 
man must in these cases continue to be the guide in determining 
premium wages. 





Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914 to 1921. 


showing changes in actual wages and in “‘“‘real”’ wages since 

1914. In the preparation of the report all the available sta- 
tistics relating to wages, earnings, and cost of living were examined, 
but the lack of uniform statistical material limited the scope of 
the report. 

The wage data were collected, as far as possible, from official 
sources, and for each wage series index numbers were calculated, 
taking the pre-war figure as the base, or 100. The index numbers 
of the “‘real”’ wages (i. e., the purchasing power of the ‘“nominal”’ 
wages just mentioned) were then amos by dividing the index 
numbers of the nominal (or money) wages by those of the cost of 


4 be International Labor Office has recently issued a report * 





‘International Labor Office. Studies and reports, wages and hours series No. 2: Wage changes in 
various countries. Geneva, July, 1922. 76 pp. 
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living and multiplying the result by 100. The cost-of-living fieyyes 
used were in most instances taken from official sources. 

In the report no account has been taken of “differences in {h, 
relative efficiency of workers in different countries, of changes jn 
their efficiency as between pre-war and post-war years, or of changes 
in the productive efficiency of industrial organization, in the results 
of which the workers may claim to share.” Neither has aceount 
been taken of the need for a higher standard for many groups of 
workers who were seriously underpaid before the war nor of jip- 
ee expenditure necessary to maintain the pre-war standard of 
iving. 

The following table, compiled from the report, shows, for each 
of 12 countries, the actual nominal (or money) wages, index numbers 
of nominal wages, and index numbers of ‘‘real’’ wages in certaiy 
occupations before the war and in the years 1919, 1920, and 1921: 
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In order to facilitate comparison of wage conditions in the same 
industries in different countries, the index numbers of real wages 
are shown by.industries, below: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES, 1919 TO 1921, IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, BY IN! 


Coal mining. 











































| Index numbers of || Index n 
| real wages (pre- | | real wa 
Industry, country, and war=100). Industry, country, and | « War 
occupation. oe occupation. F 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1919] 
| 

a ee ere 99; 99)2107 || Germany—Concluded. 

Belgium: 0 a ae 
Mee MUR <b 5 cen cae cewcte- ‘SeRrEy | 106 | 299.7 DE Rcnnsduvscccwesaau 77 
RS eer =e | 107 | 3 101 Netheriands: 

Underground workers, ex- Underground workers....... 115 , 
cluding hewers..........- Fecal | 105 |399.5 | Surface workers............ 119 
DUrIOOe WOCROS............]..-... |} 115 | $125 | United Kingdom (general 

Czechoslovakia................. See + ~ OP 4 ose i average): 

France: } Northumberland. ..........) 584 
General average (whole | Lancashire an! Cheshire....' 5 87 

ID 2b: 5 alii lndeeeees = aos | 114; 109 /3116 South Wales and Mon- 
Underground (whole coun- | MOURIO sos cis. - cwsedee 5] 

Sy A a aa eee | 109 99 | 7106 |) ee S 5 $7 
St. Etienne (average)....... ee aR 14112 I 6 as kn w'b who de 586 
Rive-de-Gier (average).....)......).....-. 4134 United States: 

Germany: Butiwarite.........52.3::.:: 103 
0 Ee ee be ts d | 92 )%121 Bituminous, hand and ma- 

Upper Silesia............... | eo | <ivlen' 3116 chine cutters............. 88 





Metal trades. 

































| 
Australia: Engineering (general, German y—Concluded. 
Gusresel..4 & ... se.u-%... ..| 99! 101 113 Frankfort district— 
Austria: | Skilled workers........ | 44 
Skilled workers............ te 75 78 Unskilled workers... ~.. 19 6104 2 
q Unskilled workers.......... Bgl <0 92 95 | Netherlands: Skilled workers.... 109 = 120 ’ 
i Belgium: || South Africa: Skilled workers... 106 = 10! 
Skilled workers............ BS aeete 85-95 122 || Sweden: Mining and metais 
° 95 89 || (general average)............. 99 110 
Unskilled workers... .. ee ey | to to United Kingdom: 
‘ Le ane te F oe! | — peer edesseccecesccss 94 
, : 1 tters and turmers......... 96 
er om machinists { to to to Pattern makers............|...... 4) 
ye RS aide ~ eee 1 128, 12] 2149 Unskilled workers.......... 124 122 
Denmark: = United States: 
Smiths and machinists. . . .. | 349) 141 139 Whole country— ’ 
Unskilled workers.......... 154 144} 137 SUB sss <a o os caseee |} 93) 104 
France: Iron and steel workers..; 127 9 135 ( 
EEE: ES RED Pena 110 Blast-furnace laborers..; 12! | 79 
Turners (other towns)..°.../......)...... 106 New York State— 
Unskilied workers.......... | 213 | : 22 127 Pig-iron androlling-rail! 
Germany: - workers (general 
Whole country— average) ........... | 116 
Skilled workers........ a ee 96 
Umskilled workers......)...... 116 117 
| J 














Building trades. 





















Canada: | 
) ioe nob cthlecss sak 89!) «on! 103 Bricklayers (Winnipeg)....|...... 85 2 
Austria (Vienna): Painters (Winnipeg). oo SPol 89 i" 
B OTB... 2 occe de cco ecGeleoeees }- 4 cw | 95 88 
Se a Ee H Laborers nni a” to 
EOS BENS OG 36 $3 — | 114 2 
ED 5 50s. cbndepedecabel® ae ee 130 General average(7trades)... 80) 90 99 
1 Mining of all kinds included. 5 November, 1918. 
2 June. 6 Quarter ending June 30. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES, 1919 TO 1921, IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, BY IN- 
— DUSTRY.—Concluded. 





Building trades—Concluded. 















Index numbers of | Index numbers of 
| real wages (pre- | real wages (pre- 
eal j soy —- 1 } ae saduae 
Industry, country, and Wwar= 100). Indusiry, country, and war= 100 
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Denmark (Copenhagen): . South Africa 
ro 142 138 131 Whole country “the -segsipcben he 109 on Se 
Carnet i taidedk Gc. ou osx 158 142 132. | Preps i. US da 112 113 148 
eS a } Lo? 157 143 | ie a ee 105 97 122 
France Sweden: General average..... 100 | 101 103 
Paris— ‘| United Kingdom: 
Bricklayers... -... bab. Bales iain LOT }| Towns of over 10,000 popu- 
0 ee a ae ere er 104 || lation | 
x _ 2 ry HEM 126 Bricklayers - ee a S1 | 94 113 
DI doe oC ches leoccodeccs ec 117 Cerpeirecee. .......2.... 82} 95 115 
Other towns— See ee 88 | 103 124 
ND eds o-cigpicha nds 6 + suid gelesen 113 | ee ee ee a 102 | 122 132 
ep ari paar eee 110 Eight cities 
Paintefs.......... So deele odes Wetrate 112 Bricklayers. ris 4653 9} 80 106 
SEE Sees Geel ee eee sre 118 | SII... Sorcue-ckd cee 108} 100 135 
Germany: London 
Bricklayers and carpenters SS ae 90 102 
‘(| ee i Et. Be 65 65 | re. Oe 133 124 138 
Laborers (Berlin) ........-.)...... 94 | 92 || United States: 
General average (Frank- i] Whole country— 
Be fin a0 ann 4-2 ae, aS 88} 105 || NS 12 80 95 
Netherlands (Amsterdam): Carpenters. ..... ieee 81 88 107 
Bricklayers.........-....- -| 782) 95} 139 | SE Pye ee s4 90; 113 
Serer 789; 102 150 | IN ace shit beds ohh a ick 82; 6 108 
2, ea | 783) 99 142 || New York City 
LM inat ees cccesces--| 18) 162 |) DONE. wsuccscece- 70 | - 76 4 
Norway: PAURUOD, oc wiwcsevens .| 90} 106 133 
| | $3) 78 Fe éetss Massachusetts— 
SE etieinsi nn 440i «0.00: 95 8S sete OS See 77 82 | 98 
EMTS sc csse ee cant RR O4 | 114 








Textile industry. 


























| | 
Austria: WEORVORBRK .oc 5 és. sss. Rt anal | 44) 68 | United Kingdom: 
Canada: Cotton spinners (Prov- | EERE SRE 106 83 110 
ince of Quebee)............... | 116] 109 }...... a eye ogee 115 «8 114 
Denmark: General average (Co- United States: 
pentiagen)....... OSS EES 150 | 152 140 Whole country— 

France: Spinners, cotton......... 89 137| 134 
Spinners, cotton ‘Roubaix)y'......).... : 116 Weavers, cotton... ... a0 138 136 
Spinners, wool (Roubaix). .|.....- ies 100 | General workers, cotton 101 136 134 
Spinners, wool ( Fourmies).)..-. .- ‘ote 133 | Spinners, wool. ........|-..... 158 155 
Weavers (whole country). .|......|.....-. 119 Weavers, Wool. ......../.... a! 134 
Weavers (Hombaix)......../.....-[...... 131 General workers, wool..| 106 140 137 

Germany: New York State- 

UES wiaktras sine ss decciiecs-.sol . 105 QIN, oct 60.6 nics tie 5c 121 135 121 
fe Pe eR 75 100 FS ee ill 117 138 
ep aig 28 112 | General average........| 110/ 114 120 












Chemical industry. 


















ee 127 1 135 || United States: | 
Germany (Frankfort) .......... 58 132 128 EI me | 105 | 104 
en OE 125 | 111 112 New York State 
OWERNESEiDooca............ 110} 119} 112 ]) Chemicals, oils, paints..} 98 > 96} 109 
Drugs and chemicals...| 91 92 | 98 










Agriculture. 
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_ The following are the conclusions regarding real wages arrived 4; 
in the report: 


(1) It has been shown that during the war period there was a general “ti:y).-),,» 
in the adjustment of wage rates to the increasing cost of living, and that iy, ..).. 
quence there was a distinct lowering of real wages, this lowering being greaj-s; j), , 
number of countries in 1917. In the latter part of the war period and in 1919, pyr), 

in consequence of more systematic adjustments of wage rates, an improvem,); ;, 
- real wages took place which in many cases tended to reach the pre-war leyo|, \, 
figures are available for the war period for the belligerent countries of continent, 
Europe, but such evidence as exists leads to the conclusion that the ‘‘time-|.” 
in a justing wage rates to rising prices was probably greater than in the contric 
for which statistics have been given. 

With regard to real wages based on earnings it is necessary to draw a distinctijy 
between those industries where the war demand caused abnormal activity aii! t}\\ 
relatively unessential services or occupations where work could be postponed, and jy 

which there was a consequent diminution in the demand for labor. In the forme; 
cases, as, for.example, in munition trades, earnings were very high, owing ty thp 
elimination of short time, the prevalence of overtime, or the possibility of hig!) pioc. 
work earnings. Real wages in consequence rose in such occupations well alive th 
level of 1914, while in other trades, and particularly in the building trades, y.) 
wages fell during the war period. 

(2) The tables of real wages indicate that in general, in most countries, tho re 
wages of those manual workers who were fully employed at the end of 1921 were y 
little higher than in the years immediately prior to the war. * * * 

There are, however, particular industries, such as the iron and steel industry jy 
the United States, and even whole countries, as, for example, Austria, where the 
real wages of manual workers are no higher in 1921 than before the war. Further. 
more, it can not be too strongly emphasized that where the real wage index niimyer 
are calculated from rates of wages no allowance is made for short time or wnemy)|\»- 
ment, both of which were very extensive in a number of countries in 1921 and espe. 
cially in those countries of relatively high exchange for which we have statistics 
Where they are based on earnings, short time only is allowed for, while the dismissal 
of the least efficient workers in periods of bad trade often causes the per capita earning 
of those remaining in employment to rise. It may be concluded that, generil!y, the 
burden of the industrial depression has been borne by the workers in terms (1 \n- 
employment and short time rather than in low money wages. It is true that pr- 
longed unemployment and short time generally results in a reduction of wages, hut 
this reduction seems to have been less in the present crisis than at other perivs. 

(3) There has been a considerable change during the period 1914-1921 in the ratio 
of the wages of skilled and of unskilled workers, those of the latter having rise1 rela- 
tively to those of the former, and in consequence there is less inequality between 
the wages of these groups than in 1914. This change of ratio has taken place «most 
without exception in all countries and industries for which figures are available, 
having resulted apparently mainly from the following causes: 

(a) Those workers who are nearest to the minimum of subsistence are not al)lc w 
sustain the burden of rising prices, and wages must be raised immediately if distress 
is to be avoided. For this purpose, in many industries war bonuses, or cost-oi-living 
bonuses, of equal amounts were added to the wages of skilled and unskilled workers 
alike, as, for example, in the case of railway employees in Great Britain. [us 
eee changed the ratio of the wages of skilled to unskilled workers in fa\\ 
the latter. 

(6) In some cases there has been a rapid development of trade-union organiz:tin 
—— —— workers, which has strengthened their bargaining power v1- 
siderably. 

But with a stable price level, skilled workers are likely to recover some 0 tle 
spouse they have lost in so far as the differences are based on differences in )!v- 
H uctive efficiency. : 
| (4) The real value of the salaries of professional workers, civil servants, and tle! 

similar groups is, in general, less than before the war, there having been a pr}! 
tionately less increase in money wages than in the case of manual workers. A101 
the professional workers themselves the increases in the salaries of the higher-paid 
= or groups has been proportionately less than in the case of the lower-)il 
workers. 

(5) There is sufficient evidence to establish the conclusion that women have 'c- 
ceived proportionately larger increases than men. This is probably due to a large 
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number of causes, the discussion of which falls outside the scope of the present report. 
Among the factors, however, which have made their influence felt.should be noted 
the increasing number of employments which have been thrown open to female labor, 
and to the reduced supply of male labor during the war period in the belligerent 
countries. Standardization of product and specialization of process led to women 
and unskilled workers being able to engage in trades formerly regarded as skilled. 
There was, further, the necessity of paying a living wage, as many female workers 
were entirely dependent on their wages. As in the case of unskilled male workers, 
the relatively low wages in pre-war years implied a heavy burden immediately a 
rise in the price level occurred, and wage adjustments were even more urgent than 
for skilled workers. ’ 

Another factor has been the demand for ‘‘equal pay for equal work,’’ a principle 
which is far from operating generally, but which has led to a greater degree of uni- 
formity being established between the wages of women and men. It should, however, 
be pointed out that in some cases the principle has received support from male workers 
as a means of diminishing the competition of women. 

The conclusion that, in general, women have received greater proportionate increases 
than men serves to explain why in many countries industries like textiles, where 
large numbers of women are employed, show relatively greater increases than where 
male labor predominates. 

(6) There has been a somewhat greater proportionate increase in the wages of workers 
in small towns and provincial districts than in the larger towns and capital cities. 
This may be partly the result of an attempt to prevent the competition of low-paid 
workers; ‘‘but it may also have relation to a definite leveling up of prices in small and 
semirural towns as the result of control and deficiency of supplies of commodities 
during the war. The local differences in wage rates were no doubt caused partly by 
the supply of low-paid labor from rural districts, partly by the relative cheapness of 
such foods as were produced locally, and especially by lowness of rents as compared 
with the largest towns. At the same time the higher real wages in the towns attracted 
the best workmen and the real efficiency rates may have been nearly equal. ”’? 


—_—_—_———s ooo 


Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in 
August, 1922. 


HE average weekly earnings of factory workers in New York 
State were $25.10 in August, a gain of 33 cents as compared 
with July, according to a statement issued by the New Weak 

State Department of Labor. This is an increase of 85 cents since 
the lowest average earnings in April, 1922, and is $3.83 less than 
average earnings at their high point in October, 1920. 

The largest gain in August was due to the increased earnings in 
the railway repair shops, where strike conditions curtailed earnings 
in July but resulted in very high earnings in August. Most of the 
metal trades, the stone-products industries, and the wood-manu- 
facturing industries reported gains. There was also a seasonal 
gain in the clothing industries and a seasonal reduction in the food- 
products industries. 

The largest increase in average earnings in August was that of 
$7.20 in the railway equipment and repair a This was due main- 
ly to increased working time to meet the strike conditions. Some 
of the shops changed from an 8-hour to a 12-hour shift. 

Earnings in the clothing trades showed a seasonal gain in August. 
In the women’s clothing industry there was a gain of $1.72, affecting 
beth the cloak and suit and the dress and waist shops. Earnings as 
well as employment were reduced in the women’s underwear 
factories. ere were considerable gains in the factories making 





2 Bowley, A. L.: Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920. Oxford, 1921. 
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men’s hats and caps, following the settlement of the strike in Ney 
York. Earnings went lower in the men’s clothing industry, where 
a large number of workers were added, but many factories reporte( 
higher earnings because of increased working time. 

Average earnings declined in the textile mdustries. The larves; 
decline in earnings during the month was the seasonal reduction jy 
the food-products industries. Workers in the canning factories 
earned an average of $2.51 less than in July. Reductions in the 
candy factories were due to the addition of a number of new employees, 
The large plants making crackers reported reduced earnings as ol 
as a reduction in the number of employees. In the sugar refineries 
average earnings were somewhat lower. 

Average earnings declined in nearly all branches of the pulp and 
paper-goods industries. 





Changes in Average Weekly Eamings in Wisconsin in 19272. 


HE following table shows changes in weekly earnings in Wiscon- 
sin in various kinds of manual employment in specified periods 

in 1922: 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN WISCONSIN IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES For 


JANUARY, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1922, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE FROM JANUARY 
TO AUGUST AND FROM JUNE TO AUGUST, 1922. 





























Per cent of increas 
Amount. or decrease (— ) fro! 
Industry. 
Jan., July, Aug 7, 1922, oe, 
1922. 1922. 1922. | Aug., 1922.| Aug., | 
SN EE, he Lah ie EL ne dabeb brine sdddooeid $18. 82 | $19.95 | $20.79 +4,2 +10 
Stone crushing and quarrying.......................--- 12.52 | 19.91 | 21.92 | +10. 1 + 
ONES S55 odd k eo eS isk owddins Hbcbiscwun 19.58 | 20.66} 21.75 | +5.3 +11.2 
Stone and allied industries. ..................+...-- 16.25} 23.96 | 23.27 —2.9 - 
aa sail RE ale ld ate Aine yn A 19.84 | 23.44] 26.11 +11.4 j 
Wood............. BL. Cee ART ah. oh bie sc eeb « bee 17. 68 16.75 18. 57 +10.9 0) 
I Ch orcas KE edb salon os apiliekiedas Chiangos « 20.74 | 21.56 | 22.11 +2.6 f 
I, dd 6 hed si sid dee Ons OG 6 or GCSB CH bee Gabe « 19. 70 19. 05 19. 88 +4.3 
San inn cine sae SD 4 atamdbesditeh dnote abaiaend 21,14 19.12 | 20.54 +7. 4 
SE bass ch bea aaals buna eo as eer eta ogee soo 18. 16 17. 82 18. 49 +3.8 
SERS Dee eet ae Oe Tee ee OE) eles meee a 18. 13 19. 83 16. 81 —15.3 7.4 
EE err ry ee eee 24.49 | 21.83 | 22.77 +4.3 
ting and a ebikbdl adt dane. « wihrwvad H$0% 30.50 | 30.33 | 30.46 +.4 —.] 
Chomicas eaning, and dyeing.................. 17.09 | 18.50) 18.50 -9 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives)...| 27.31 | 25.82 | 26.49 +2.6 Md 
Construction: 
| ee Shit pinche dd nah ihn saan eee od bapeein cee 21. 41 21. 96 24.18 +10.1 +12.9 
EDS. cel sws o's DWE AS.» - th Soe de ns webbie 24.59 | 18.74) 21.62 +15.5 —12.1 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging................... 21.17 | 24.87 | 24.86 -0 +17.4 
etna coterie ch brcetnc Ibs oo ¢ssw0 ote ans ¥e 35.58 | 39.04 | 40:02 +2.5 +12.5 
an ok dn seine bo AE TE 24.7 22.10 | 22.57 +2.2 8.7 
Express, telephone, and telegraph.................. ..-| 25.98 | 26.32! 25.95 —1.7 | ) 





Average Wages in British Columbia, 1921. 


HE following table, showing the average wage for a full weeks 
work for adult males in various industries in 1919-20 and 192! 
in British Columbia, is reproduced from the annual report of tlic 
Department of Labor of that p, 

31, 1921 (p. 13): 


1 Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, August, 1922. 
[1058 ] 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE OF ADULT MALES IN IN 191920 AND 1921 IN SPECIFIED 







































INDUSTRIES. 
Industry. | 1919-20 | 1921 
BrewerieS....-- eee ccecees earkeetestiwandd +atrtnk dee valiant ate ain dsb innstawtincs «oe $28. 27 | $28. 67 
Builders’ material........................ xSimbget dnd Ayala Ege kha pe eae be wale shh 31.65 28. 82 
leet A Ci ia Fab aG > oso dks 4b de hdd ch -b Mame dd ben’ - eos $2. 48 | 23. 97 
Coal mining......... ed Gn selineaetddglihes <actiile + Hh Gtdaykbe be dpicd seues odue- cope 37.64 | 32. 83 
Cone TRE 20a os ohn nen worse oeeewen co csews owes ccendesswedecscecsccecccees. 26, 81 | 28. 45 
Contracting. --.- - sone cece ceccceee ACC Seie nats Bele Ob gbeew es panes tee ipyerbicsady 31.61 | 28. 82 
EE SI Ai Re OS AE Ae ee eee 31.53 | 26. 34 
Food products (manufacture of)........2............--.--- setts be dss eh « detenh 29, 72 | 25. 67 
Ce ik >. Se dare ak doe es cobteh tos yoeccave pSitale iting aiieidds + '5je ack 36. 14 | 29. 38 
ate Aled ORAL os) JE ACL) ocabsbaa ondbdaaceder dd bdctweiwed ih ven 28.79 | 26. 00 
oes I ee Sa a ee ae ee PPL &* 34, 20 33. 54 
eee EEE LSE ES ee eRe 28. 42 27. 32 
Manufacturingleather and fur goods... .............. 222-2222 2 cence eee ee eens 2x, 81 29. 85 
0 ng. li deb: 4.9:55 05 oe ebineniae aasiin « «on oot eg Cela — par 32.47 } 24. 70 
Es 2 baatk adds ods0o ates Dekhs Pods aed de cee deck thh cd Mbbks dacokeeced 31.14 30. 33 
OEE EEE ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 35. 96 32. 00 
Miscellaneous trades and industries.....................-. ewe see 2 oe Bay Srawetule aa 28. 24 | 28. 40 
| ee Pe eS ee Poe ee ae ee eee PA eeeE EU ET EES asetads cv chon t 28. 52 | 35. 73 
a RR a i latiate cok has ae ile Midhad ie tine where ss hen oe om vaenen 27. 23 | 24.14 
I LA ee cn Eda Ad oe dnc mk oe whl bbe scdbblies obbdeak 35. 79 | 36. 39 
Pulp and paper SE ne ee ce ene ee 35. 18 25. 41 
Shipbuilding ....... Dotiadixt manne aetna aes See SENSES SEED tiled dantnss Tesens » oN ae rt 28, 11 29. 87 
ERE DOOR 6 2 GES 6rd > Sb wm « iS ie B02 de ub ba doh Slee cede overs cobiness 36. 44 31. 98 
Street railways, gas, water, power, telephones, etc.........................------ 32. 81 29. 55 
Manufacturing wood (not elsewhere specified).................22......2..---4--- 27. 46 23. 48 












These averages are computed from figures reported by each firm for 
the week in which the largest number of workers was employed. 
Actual earnings, especially durmg slack seasons, would of course be 
very much less. The general average weekly wages for adult males 
for the above listed industries for 1921 and certain preceding periods 
are: 








gg BE ey Pe POPE eT 
ED 5 ANS, Albis bine BS ide Ob a eles bbb <idwie's Sablbiidsreapesi 29. 11 
NR inet leis « dtedad bela ache bbs pied didn anerdiad bint ome coma SL. 51 
EE Weil ninsiiedlneinGenntrindl me titielins ainth-e egnéare ade Lam te ane Aachep 27. 62 





The figures reported in connection with weekly working hours in 
the different industries show very little change as compared with 
those reported for the preceding year, the general average for 1921 
being 50.41. 







Agricultural Wages and Wage Eamers in Denmark.’ 





By Mrs. V. B. Turner. 
A GRICULTURE has always held a conspicuous place among the 





industries of Denmark. Census figures for 1911? show that 

1,003,716 persons out of a total population of 2,757,076 were 
engaged in senioulional pursuits. Of the 901,785 self-supporting men 
in Danish industry at that time, 402,664, or 45 per eent, were thus 
engaged, while of the 463,109 self-supporting women, 110,129, or 24 
per cent, did agricultural work of some character. These totals, how- 
ever, apply to agriculture in its broad interpretation; that is, they 













| Except where otherwise noted, the data on which this article is based are from the Danish Foreign 
Office Journal, August, 1921; International Review of Agricuitural Economies, April, 1921; Ministry of 
Labor Gazette, London, June, 1922; Great Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, Report on the post-war 
economic and industrial situation of Denmark, London, 1920 [(Cmd. 955]; Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, 
a Overseas, London, April-June, 1920, and April-June, 1921; Arbejdsgiveren, Copenhagen, June 10, - 
* Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistisk Aarbog, 1920. Copenhagen, 1921, pp. 33-37. 
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include 68,424 men and women engaged in horticulture, forestry, an 
fishing. [Exclusive of these classes, 935,292 persons, or about 34 per 
cent of the total population, were connected with the agricultura! jn. 
dustry in its limited sense. 

Though the cultivation of the soil has become the principal means 
of the national support of Denmark, it was not until 1787 that reforms 
were initiated which released the Danish peasant from the prevailing 
feudal system of land tenure. Since that time through the enactimen 
of agricultural legislation the right to possess land has been gradua\iy 
extended to include the small holder. During the same time the sys 
tem of small independent farming has likewise developed, until now 
it may be said that Denmark is preeminently the country of sinal| 
holdings. The agricultural area includes about 3,000,000 hectares 
(7,413,000 acres), divided into 191,500 farms, of which 103,000 are 
small holdings with a total area of 350,000 hectares (864,850 acres), 
The average size of these holdings is 3.4 hectares (8.4 acres), the maxi- 
mum size being 10 hectares (24.7) acres). Farms with an area of 
from 10 to 60 hectares (24.7 to 148.3 acres) number 84,200 and com- 
prise 2,000,000 hectares (4,942,000 acres), or about two-thirds of the 
total agricultural area of Denmark. Of this group, 20,000 farms, or 
about one-fourth, average from 30 to 60 hectares (74.1 to 148.3 acres), 
Of farms containing more than 60 hectares (148.3 acres) there are 
4,300, or about 22 per cent of the total number.’ 


Classes of Danish Agricultural Wage Earners. 


HIRED labor is exceptional on the small holdings, the owners and 

their families with occasional help from other small holders 
constituting, in general, a sufficient labor supply. And while the 
Government encourages the small holding system through advances 
of capital for the purchase of small holdings, and recent legislation 
has included farm workers in the class of workmen who are entitled 
to procure such loans, there is nevertheless quite a large class of 
wage earners on the land, who in 1921 are said to have numbered 
315,000.* It is difficult to get exact figures regarding the number o/ 
agricultural wage earners, because so many of the small holders, usually 
excluded from such compilations, are obliged to add to the income 
derived from these holdings by working for part of their time as 
laborers on the large farms. On the medium-size farms much of t/ie 
work is likewise done by the owners and their families, but on a large 
number of them hired labor is also necessary and consists, on the ayer- 
age farm of this group, of an unmarried male laborer and an unmut- 
ried female laborer, who are permanent workers, engaged for a period 
of 12 months, and boarded and lodged on the farm. Basibhal labor 
is engaged during harvest and for work in the beet fields. On tlie 
farms of this group averaging from 75 to 150 acres, the employment 
of labor is ridturalty proportionately greater. 

For the purposes of collective bargaining Danish farm hands «are 
divided into two classes, known as regular, or permanent, and 
irregular workers. Included among the regular workers are ordinary 
field hands, drivers, cowherds, milkmaids, fodder masters, and a 
class of young farm employees who receive board and lodging 01 





3 International Labor Office. Technical survey of agricultural questions. Geneva, 1921, pp.8,9. From 

a reply of the Danish Government in answer toa questionnaire sent out by the International Labor Of! \«. 
4 Worker, London, August, 1921, p. 4 
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the farm asa part of their wages. The group of irregular workers 
consists Of labor hired for special or seasonal work. Members of 
this group receive their pay in cash. 





Women in Danish Agriculture. 






\VOMEN are employed in regular agricultural work in Denmark 
as domestic servants, and also do most of the milking and 
considerable of the work in the turnip fields, a class of piecework for 
which they receive the same wages as men. <A more detailed classi- 
fication of woman workers on Danish farms and the average wages 
paid woman farm servants for 1910, 1915, and 1918 appear in Table 
3 (p. 133); for 1921, in Table 4 (p. 134). 







t 





Organization of Farm Labor. 





HE organization of farm labor *® in Denmark dates back to 1906, 
but during the first 10 years unionization progressed slowly, 
showing only negligible results. In 1915 the agricultural union 
joined the professional and political labor movement and a rapid 
increase in membership followed. According to the Danish Statistical 
Yearbook (Statistesk Aarbog) for 1920 (p. 152), and 1921 (p. 130), 
the branches of the act fa union numbered 630 in 1920 with 
25,000 members, as compared with 640 branches in 1919 with 32,000 
members. A labor report from Denmark published in the Land 
Worker (London), May, 1921 (p. 4), states that at that date there were 
620 branches with a membership of 30,000. There were also, in 1920, 
20 horticultural laborers’ unions with 1,370 members, as compared 
with 21 unions and 1,998 members in 1919. The small holders who 
are able to secure their entire living from their holdings can not 
become members of the agricultural unions, but there is a class of 
small holders for which provision is made in union agreements. 
The agricultural union publishes a weekly paper called the “ Land 
Arbejderbladet”’ (the Land Workers’ Paper). Both the agricultural 
and the horticultural unions have an unemployment and a sick- 













© benefit fund. 


Wages and Wage Increases as Compared with Cost of Living. 


GRICULTURAL earnings in Denmark, like those in other 
countries, are made up in part of cash wages, including special 
overtime and piecework pay, and in part of board and lodging and 


various allowances. 
Allowances. 


In the case of the young farm servant living in his employer’s 
house, board and lodging constitutes a considerable part of his wages, 
while the married regular, or permanent, male lend worker receives 
in addition to his cash wages a house and garden free, free transport 
of fuel, etc., besides grain, potatoes, aii milk at prices paid the 
employer by wholesale merchants. 

he house furnished the worker must be in good repair and must 
pass muster as to certain sanitary requirements. It must contain 
at least two light, spacious rooms (in new buildings, three rooms) 
besides a kitchen, pantry, and laundry, the latter being equipped by 





* Collective agreements show that agricultural employers, too, are organized, but details upon this 
point have not been secured. 
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the owner with fixtures such as a kitchen range, copper boiler, et, 
The garden usually covers about one-fifth of an acre. Boar! ay) 
lodging furnished the farm worker living with the family mus: ajc 
be up to the standard prescribed by the law. | 
A class of men called “fodder masters,’’ whose duty it is to cay 
for the cattle on small farms, are paid according to the number of th, 
cattle on the farm or according to the quantity of milk produce | ay, 
the number and price of the cattle sold. Another elass of recy} 
land workers, known as the allotment farmers, either own a piece oj 
ground in addition to the house and garden furnished by the ! 
or rent a piece from him. ‘These men pay rent for the extra land ay) 
the horses furnished them and are paid the wages due them in {\, 
same way as the other regular land workers of their class. Theip 
working conditions are made the subject of special rules in the ¢). 
lective agreements. 


, » 
ley, 


Wages and Earnings. 


In order to estimate the earnings of regular land workers as exactly 
as possible it is necessary to distinguish between servants, that js, 
men and women who are boarded by the farmer, and the male day 
laborers who provide their own food. 

The following table gives the average yearly earnings of these two 
groups for the years 1910, 1915, and 1918, and since the agricultural 
wages paid in the Danish islands are less than those in J utland, both 
are shown, and the general average for Denmark as well. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES OF SERVANTS, BY SEX OF WORKERS, AND PERMANEY! 
MALE DAY LABORERS IN DANISH AGRICULTURE IN 1910, 1915, AND i918, BY S£\s0\ 


AND DIVIiSION.! 
(Krone at par=26.8 cents.] 








| Wages of permaner 
Average yearly earnings of farm servants. male day laborer 
| (without board 





Average daily 
wages. 


Women. 
Division. 





Spring 

and | Au- | Win- 
sum- ‘tumn.! ter. 
mer. 


- _ 
Total. Sum- W 1n- ; 
| mer. | ter. board. tal. 


| 
| 
| 
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Islands 


Jutland 


1910 
1915 
1918 
1910 
1915 
1918 


128 
157 


203 | 


123 


154 | 
219 | 





. Dime. 


120 | 


141 
187 


164 
219 


ae oe 

102 232 

121; 306 
151 | 542 
& | 228 
102 308 
136 | 553 


Kr. 
454 
5bS 
bated) 
446 
569 
904 


eS 
Rp" 
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91 229 449 
11) 305 569 
142, 548 804 


1910 125, 327 | 129 
1915 285 156 | * 153 
1918, 433 2 11,296 | 204 
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1 Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistisk Aarbog, 1921. Copenhagen, 1921, p. 13s. 


The wages of aemnper ary laborers who board themselves run 2s 


a rule from 0.5 to t krone (13.4 to 26.8 cents, par) higher than the 
wages of the permanent workers. Average daily cash wages of (e1- 

ary workers who do and who do not receive board are given [0! 
1910, 1915, and 1918 in Table 2.° 


§ Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistiske Meddelelser, series 4, vol. 59, Copenhagen. 1!-', 


p. 40. 
[1062] 
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* ete LE 2- AVERAGE DAILY CASH WAGES OF TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
p ABLE WHO DO AND WHO DO NOT RECEIVE BOARD, 1910, 1915, AND i918. 
and | Krone at par=26.8 cents.] 
{ also -- ee a me ne ee te 
Wages of temporary workers _ Wages of termporary workers 
who receive board. who do not receive board. 
Care 
rf the Year. — —s 
| | Spring 3 Spring 3 
t ali(] and Autumn.| Winter. and Autumn. Winter. 
ane | summer. | summer. 
. dial | 
. of « | pen : ‘eee ad 
“mer | Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. 
( “i ee 2. 02 2.45 | 1.32 2.79 | 3. 23 2.00 
and a - -.). i aee cawssapect coches 2. 46 2.93 | 1. 66 3.43 3.88 2.49 
, 4h. BOI... aD SRRR AMS Dawe Leen abab scineidd 4. 12 4.85 | 2. 66 5. 93 6. 59 4. 16 
1 the Vet 
. \ 
Cheir 
» Col. Between 1915 and 1918 the increase in the average yearly cash 


-aoes of agricultural male servants who lived with the family was, 
for all of Denmark, 47 per cent; for woman servants, 31 per cent. 
f the value of board and lodging is included, the increases reached 
3 per cent and 57 per cent, respectively. The increase in the average 
‘early cash wages of permanent laborers who furnished their own 
oard was 69 per cent, while the increases in the average daily cash 
wages of temporary land workers ranged from 60 per cent to 67 per 
cent in the case of those who received board and from 67 per cent to 
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LUld ° : . ° . 
both n72.per cent m the case of those who furnished their own board. 
| The difference in the yearly wages paid to various classes of agri- 
cultural workers throughout Denmark for 1918 ascompared with those 
NENT Min 1915 and 1910 and the number of persons in each class for whom 
wage data were secured are shown in Table 3.’ 
———— TABLE 3.—YEARLY WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE EARNERS 
IN 1918, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN 1915 AND 1910. 
am {Krone at par=26.8 cents.] 
1918 Yearly wage. 
Number Sum |<. Total 
Occupation and sex. of each mer Winter | yearly | 1915 1910 
class re- | een | POO Ieee 
Aver- : ported. |; ~*~ gy gn 
ors Kroner. Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner. 
Males. 13 | 429 314 743 471 421 
Stewards........... et. 6. 5 consi, saree 66} 400 311 711 547 471 
ONE 0 ES Y igh shin Sede 397 | 452 246 698 475 405 
“ ee Sl See fees ee 276 | 368 | 282 650 | 499 480) 
k Ud eckwaeewcné’éwewn 16 | 393 230 623 | 448 418 
on SO eteeletnt bier reererorerrseoreterecerecenes 146 374 239 613 | 430 378 
” LS CAPE AY cE.) GREED OS 27 | 336 248 584 | 41] 338 
7. ce UN ly doce wwcccec dees ee 1, 928 | 315 175 490 | 341 204 
. SEES. ee eee 286 248 159 407 | 294 245 
a EE EE eee 169 | 212 159 37 324 | 305 
148 GEER SRS ee _|——___|_—__—— —|—_—__—_ 
a. 3,324 | 1328) 1200| 1528] 1376 1 320 
z Total > S Gehan ae bes oo he See eMe SS ECC eeccB®eess nn a nd a ee, pm ed ——— 
1, 44 Females. 
at deacacsanndeccetcryepccenes 44) 230 216 446 3°0 220 
nn co 8 ER RS ee ee ee aoa 60 216 | 191 | 407 305 264 
SER SE _ SOS ER AGE Se 8 apt 16 205 181 | 336 309 51 
ehh ded GE. - sepinsine ce gevtsees sce sedess 259 193 143 | 336 265 24 
n as Os A een bE bb caw dose ovina d otis ooo. ve sworn 129 178 156 | 334 251 14 
ESS EER! SR RR ET ll 186 145] 331 241 219 
the OU otc coscockceeace 913 167 16 | 293 200 193 
CLD Metis 6255 oo ss 5 ec vongees cu cewee weer M4} 155) 137) 2] Bs 187 
MONS GRGEPWEEMSs. oOo 55. ob. ok eee reece webbie 117 147 128 275 215 182 
for COGhQPRRRRIRS IR RRSSRRESeSeReRES 35 92 79| 171 132 114 
Domestic science students.....................-.---- 25 82 77 | 159 137 115 
—— a ric webccactcadeccacéceesecsce 1,723 1172 1136 1 308 1949 ie 195 
, 1920, | j 
1 Average. 2 Chambermaids or parlor maids. 


10, Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistiske Meddelelser, series 4, vol. 59, Copenhagen, 1920, p. 
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Farm Wages in 1920 and 1921. 


There is almost an entire absence of information available regard. 
ing agricultural wages in Denmark between 1918 and 1921. As tiie y9. 
sult of negotiations between the Association of Employers in A eric), 
ture and Forestry in Denmark and the Danish Farm Workers’ (jj, 
the following agreement was arrived at beginning about May |, | 49 
The daily wages of resident workers were increased from 6.2 krone; 
($1.66, par) to 7.5 kroner ($2.01, par), while day laborers furnishiy, 
their own board were to receive 10 kroner ($2.68, par) per day fo: 
regular work and 11.5 kroner ($3.08, par) per day during haryes. 
Cattlemen were to obtain a yearly wage of 3,000 kroner (sso 
par). When the 1920 agreement came to an end in May, 1{).1, tha 
- Association of Employers in Agriculture and Forestry refused {o re. 
new it, and the first great agricultural strike or lockout (or }oth, 
since the employees planned a strike and the employers a lockout to 
take effect the same date) in Denmark ensued. The dispute lasted 
from May 20 to June 6 and resulted in a reduction of wages for the 
workers affected. 

Though the average yearly cash wage rates for 1921 as compared 
with the very inadequate figures quoted for 1920 show the effects of 
the reduction due to the industria depression, they represent a cop- 
siderable increase over similar rates prevailing in 1918 and 1915, 
The value of board and lodging and of allowances in kind during 192 
is not available, and it should also be noted that the wage rates for 
1915 and 1918 were based upon information furnished by both em- 
ployers’ and employees’ associations, while the averages for 1/2! 
were based upon statistics supplied by the employers’ associations 
only. A combined average such as is shown for 1915 and 1918 might 
indicate a somewhat smaller increase. Table 4 gives the average 
yearly cash wages of farm servants and the average daily and yearly 
cash wages of permanent day workers (male), in 1915, 1918, and 
1921, the value of board being omitted in each instance.° 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE CASH WAGES OF FARM SERVANTS AND PERMANENT MALE DAY 
LABORERS IN DANISH AGRICULTURE IN 1915, 1918, AND 1921, BY SEX AND SE \50) 


[Krone at par—26.8 cents.] 








Cash wages of perma! 


Average yearly cash wages of farm servants. day laborers. 








Men. Women. Average daily wages. 





Spring Au 
an = Winte! 
summier.| ‘Umn. 





Kroner.| Kroner. | Kroner. | Kroner.| Kroner.| Kroner. | Kr . | Kroner. 
156 441 153 lll 264 2. 94 d 2.19 
211 649 204 142 346 4 84 3. 59 
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374 943 333 79 612 7.6 
































8 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Labor Overseas, London, April-June, 1920, p. 51. 
* Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistisk Aarbog, 1922. Copenhagen, 1922, p. 12s. 
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Wage Increases and Cost of Living. 


Jetween July, 1914, and July, 1918, cost of living in Denmark 
increased 82 per cent and the wage increases, based on data pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2, show that for this period the yearly 
earnings of agricultural workers had failed to keep pace with the 
increased living costs. But cash wages at least continued to increase 
with the rising cost of the family budget, which reached its peak, 
164 per cent above the 1914 level, in January, 1921, and then 
began to fall, reaching 137 per cent in July, 1921.°° A comparison of 
the average yearly cash wages of permanent workers prevailing in 
1921 with those current in 1915 (see Table 4) indicates increases as 
follows: Farm servants (male), 114 per cent; farm servants (female), 
32 per cent; permanent male day laborers, 176 per cent. If the 
value of board and lodging furnished farm servants were included in 
the comparisons, their wage increases, like those of the permanent 
day laborers, would doubtless also be somewhat greater than the 
increase in the cost-of-living figure. 


Overtime. 


VERTIME is allowed and the agreements provide that the 
laborers are to be paid, when overtime is worked, the daily wages 
of the regular farm workers plus 50 per cent for ordinary overtime 
and 100 per cent for Sundays and holidays as well as for night work, 
exception being made for additional work connected with the care of 
livestock. 
Piecework. 


IECEWORE is not done on an extensive scale in Danish agricul- 

ture, only about 12 per cent of the daily work being paid for on 

this basis. It is more common on the small farms than on the large 
estates. 

By the terms of the agreement reached after the agricultural strike 
of 1921 piecework rates for the sugar-beet industry ranged, per one 
and two-fifths acres, from 8 to 39 kroner ($2.14 to $10.45, par) for 
weeding, and from 67 to 70 kroner ($17.96 to $18.76, par) for pulling. 
The prices for work in turnips per one and two-fifths acres ranged 
from 8 to 30 kroner ($2.14 to $8.04, par) for weeding, and were fixed 
at 35 kroner ($9.38, par) for pulling. 


Collective Bargaining. 


COLLECTIVE bargaining as a general means of making wage con- 

~ tracts has been gradually increasing among agricultural workers 
since 1918-19, the parties to these agreements being the recently 
organized employers’ associations and the agricultural unions. The 
application of these agreements gradually widened until in 1921 
practically all classes of farm workers, except servant girls engaged 
chiefly in domestic work, were included. Reports from the agricul- 
tural labor unions state that through the operation of the agreements 
wages and other working conditions among Danish agricultural 
pa pave gradually become more uniform, and unemployment has 
decreased. 








‘© Denmark. Statens Statistiske Bureau. Statistiske Aarbog, 1922. Copenhagen, 1922, p. 98. 
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It had been customary, for instance, to import Polish workers 
largely women, for seasonal work because they were willing to ace; 
lower wages ‘than the Danish workers. They naturally displace; , 
corresponding number of Danish workers, who were either driyey 
into industry or had irregular employment. But the insistence 9) 
the part of the unions that these et bam workers be included in th 
collective agreements is said to have resulted in a marked decrease 
in the importation of foreign workers (from 14,000 in 1914 to 4 (iy 
in 1921) and a corresponding reduction in unemployment amony 
Danish agricultural workers. 


Wage Contracts. 


PERMANENT, or regular, farm workers usually make personal con. 

tracts with their employers, under the terms of which they are 
guaranteed daily work, three months’ notice being given on either 
side in case of the termination of an agreement. ‘These contracts are 
not dependent upon the workers being housed by their employer, 
In the case of the irregular workers, no notice is required to terminate 
employment. A law dealing in great detail wath the contr 
relation of master and servant and superseding all previous legis!ation 
of this character in Denmark went into operation May 6, 1921. The 
new law relates chiefly to permanent workers under 18 years o! ag 
but unless contracts with men over 18 years of age contain divergent 
clauses the provisions laid down for minors apply. A summarization 
of its most important provisions bearing on wages follows: " 


Contracts. 


Contracts usually extend over half-year periods, beginning May | 
and November 1. They can not, however, be made binding for more 
than one year. Notice must be given in all cases, the length of such 
notice depending upon the duration of the contract. For an agree- 
ment covering one month 15 days’ notice is required. The half 
yearly or yearly contracts provide for three months’ notice. Ait the 
cessation of an agreement the worker is entitled to a day in which 


to seek a new position. 
Board and Lodging. 


If the worker receives board as a part of his compensation, good, 
wholesome, and sufficient food must be furnished. Each worker has 
his own place at table. No alcoholic drinks may be given him, nor 
may any be stored in his room. Rooms for farm servanis who are 
lodged by their employers must be light and airy and have window: 
which may be easily opened. Sixteen cubic meters of air are pre- 
scribed for one person in a room and 25 cubic meters for two person 
ina room. As regards buildings now in existence, the enforcemen' 
of the regulation regarding air space is to be postponed for at leas! 
three years. If the servant’s room is in a stable, it must not have: 
direct entrance to the stable. Rooms in which servants are lo«ged 
must contain a bed and a chair for each occupant, a table, and a wisli- 
stand. Clean sheets must be provided at least once a month, «ni 
a clean towel at least once a week. During the winter season e:1 
farm must furnish a properly heated room in which servants ©»! 
spend their spare time. 


1 Social Forsorg, Copenhagen, September, 1921, pp. 199-206. 
[1066 ] 
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Payment of Wages. 


If the agreement is for less than six months the servant can demand 
monthly payment of wages; but if the contract is for a half year or 
longer, the servant can, at the end of three months, demand his wages 
for the first month’s service, at the end of four months his wages for 
the second month’s work, and so on, the employer always holding 
hack two months’ wages until the termination of the period covered by 
the agreement. 









Fixing of Wages. 





Where the amount of wages is not fixed in the agreement the pre- 
vailing rate in the locality must be paid, two-thirds of the wage for 
a whole year being considered an equitable wage for the summer half 
year and two-thirds of the wage te the summer half, year as an 
acceptable wage for the last three months of the year. 

In case of a termination of service before the time agreed upon the 
servant must be paid what he has earned. [but if the servant has 
absented himself from work during his period of service for reasons 
other than sickness or legal vacation, he loses his right to a propor- 
tionate amount of his wages. 









Annual Vacation. 








A permanent worker who is hired for six months or who has worked 
for that time is entitled to three week days of leave, while a man hired 
for a whole year may demand six week days of leave during the period 
of his service, the han in each instance to be granted as the worker 
wishes them. 






Care of Workers in Case of Illness. 





Specific provision is made for the care of sick workmen. In case of 
a worker’s sickness the farmer must furnish proper nursing for him. 
The employer may remove the sick worker to a public hospital, in case 
he does not wish to keep him in his own house, but generally the em- 
ployer is held responsible if such removal affects the sick person 
adversely. Where the sickness is due to no fault of the worker or of 
the employer, the latter must pay wages and provide board and lodg- 
ing vie the.worker remains in his house. After the worker has been 
sick a month the contract may be terminated by either party. 












Miscellaneous Provisions. 






_ Aside from those provisions of the act dealing either directly or 
indirectly with wages and hours, there are many others dealing with 
conditions affecting the keeping of contracts, etc., and include the 
following: Minors under 16 must not be given work beyond their 







§ strength or kept at work beyond theirnormal working hours. Children 






may not be employed during school hours. Servants over 16 and 
under 18 years of age must be given time for school attendance. 
Employment at night in case of servants over 16 and under 18 years 
of age carries with it the right to a corresponding rest period the fol- 
lowing day. 








Agricultural Conciliation Committee. 





Agricultural disputes as to legal relations between farmers and 
their employees are to be referred in the first instance to an agricul- 
tural conciliation committee, which is elected in each commune by 
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the parish council for a term of three years. The committee is eon. 
posed of four members (some of whom may be women) representing 
oth the farmers and their workers. If agreement is not reached {h 
matter may be referred to a court of law. Penalties fixed for viol). 
tions of the law vary from 10 to 500 kroner ($2.68 to $134, par.), 


Hours of Labor. 


OURS of labor in Danish agriculture are fixed either by collectiys 
agreement or by custom. In 1918 daily working hours for far 
labor were 10 in spring and summer, 10 to 104 in the fall, and & to 3 
in winter. The agreements entered into between the Association of 
Employers in Agriculture and Forestry in Denmark and the J)anish 
Farm Workers’ Union on February 13, 1920, and June 2, 1921, make 
rovision for a basic day of varying lengths according to the seasop: 
arch 1 to November 15, 94 hours, between 6 a. m. and 5.30 p. m, 
November 15 to November 30, 83 hours; December 1 to February 15, 
8 hours, between 7 a. m. and 5 p. m.; February 16 to February 28. 
9 hours, between 6.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m. | 
The working day may be increased to 10 hours during the harvest 
season, and in the sugar-beet districts one-half hour may be added 
to the basic day from November 15 to 30, provided a corresponding 
reduction is made in the daily hours of work from March | to 1), 
The agreements provide that horsemen may stop work 20 minutes 
before the appointed time in order to care for their horses. Thiis last 
arrangement regarding hours differs from that prevailing in some 
other European countries, where the time spent on the care of horses 
is added to the regular day. One-half hour is allowed for breakfast 
and an hour and a half for dinner. Provisions for an annual vacation 
appear on page 137. 

n the small farms, where the work is done almost entirely |)y the 
family, the- hours are much longer, and since small holdings include 
so large a proportion of the arable area, the influence of the lour 
worked upon them is felt by the larger farms, which must compete 
with them. 





_eowow 
—— 


Factory Hours in Osaka, Japan. 


the International Labor Office September 15, 1922 (pp. 31, 32), 

an investigation by the Department for Social Affairs of the 
Osaka Municipal Office shows that the following hours are in force 
in Government and private factories: 


A CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information, published by 


DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE FACTORIES IN © 








Number of factories in which the daily hours 0! 
work were— 


Kind of factory. 
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The average length of the working day in private factories was 
found to be 9 hours and 10 minutes, while in Government factories 
it was 8 hours and 56 minutes. The 8-hour day was in effect in many 
establishments in the engineering and chemical industries and in gas 
and electricity works, while the 9-hour day was in effect generally in 
food and drink factories and among the miscellaneous group, and the 
10-hour day in textile factories. Overtime of 2 hours per day was 
worked regularly or occasionally in part of the establishments in the 
diferent industries, while night work was in operation in 82 factories. 

Rest intervals during the day averaged 59 minutes in Government 
factories and 50 minutes in private factories, and four rest days per 
month were commonly allowed in Government works and two in 
private establishments. 



















Wages of Sionemasons and Carpenters in Norway, 1915-16 to 1921-22. 


HE following table, taken from Arbeidslénnen i Jordbruket 
for Driftsaret 1921-22, issued by the Society for Norway’s 
Welfare (Selskap for Norges Vel), gives wages of stonemasons 

and carpenters for the fiscal years 1915-16 to 1921-22. The wages 
quoted are averages for the whole country. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES FOR STONEMASONS AND CARPENTERS IN NORWAY, 
1915-16 TO 1921-22. 
[1 krone at par=26.8 cents. ] 


Actual wages. 























During summer half year. | During winter half year. 
Fiseal year. With board. | Without board. With board. | Without board. 
Stone- Car- Stone- Car- Stone- Car- Stone- | Car- 


penters. masons. penters. 
j | 


masons. penters. masons. peniers. masolis. 











: ae. kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. —,: ) Kr. 
OS -26 o> ae Re miwee cnees eeirkwe | 275). 3.@ 4.88 4, 81 3.14 3.12 4, 26 | 4. 26 
OD ST ce occ ane vans cnnitheil | 4.91 4, 80 6.56 | 6.43 4.35 4. 30 5. 93 5. 92 
NOT -TR.. ce ce craks 50. wens | 6.92 6.72 9.38; 9.23 6. 12 6.17 8.51 8. 56 
PS) ee aaa aa ae 9,14 9.08} 12.58| 12.42| 8.05 8.09 | 11.26 11. 37 
TOUR co en coc nwwccncccecc= | 10.85; 10.85 | 14.91 14. 72 9. 48 9.48 | 13.17 13. 01 
ee ER a es | 12.14] 13.21 | 16.07| 16.14) 10.24] 10.52) 14.25 14. 40 
7 ee: -- ° ee eine | 9.67 9.90 | 12.86 | 13. 29 7.99 S11) ts 11. 25 

















Relative wages. 











ge ng SE 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
on ng Re ES | 131 130 134| 134 139 138 139 | 139 
WUR7-16.. . cepuphidensvedvesesscsc owes ac- 185 183 192} 192 195 198 200 201 
BRP 10. Bi likdeenesns+coscass te: | 244 247; 258; 258, 256) 259 264 | 267 
ge I eS SRS ake | 289 295; 306/ 306)  302/ 304 309 | 305 
on gg EE ag ee | 324 359 | 329 336 326 | 337 335 | 338 
1001-22. . ianneadiaedl=>><9>-redk>s | 258 269 264 276; 254 | = 260 261 | 264 





Wages and Working Conditions in Swedish Tobacco Manufacture 
During 1921. 


OCIALA MEDDELANDEN No. 8, 1922, issued by the Swedish 
Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) publishes (pp. 640-643) part 
of the report of the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly Co. (Ltd.)! 

for 1921, showing conditions as to work and wages. 





! Subject to State control by Royal decree of Dec. 14, 1914. 
15443°—22——_10 [1069] 
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The administrative personnel on December 31, 1921, numberg 
517 persons (295 men and 222 women) as against 753 for the previo, 
year. The.decrease is due mainly to diminished production ,,j 
to reorganization. 

In December the number of workers was 3,837, while in 1929 it 
was 5,135, a decrease of 1,298, or 25.3 per cent. 

The administrative personnel is divided into certain groups gp, 
classes, the wage for the same position in each of the different jc. 
tricts* being fixed in accordance with the cost of living in that Dlace 
The wage is generally a basic wage with a high-cost-of-living })on),. 
the latter being a certain percentage of the basic wage on a Sidi 
scale based on the cost-of-living index of the Swedish Labor Bureay 
the highest percentage being on the lowest basic wage. Thus, {9 
January, 1921, and also for the last quarter of 1920, when the cog. 
of-living index was 281, the high-cost-of-living bonus for a yearly 
salary of 1,000 kronor ($268, par) was 161 per cent, while for, 
salary of 7,500 kronor ($2,010, par) it was 142 per cent, and for th 
last months of 1921 with the cost of living index 231 the per cent of 
increase for the same salaries was 121 and 111, Hibbectivelyy. 

In addition to the high-cost-of-living bonus there is granted jy 
heads of families an allowance amounting to 5 per cent of the basic 
wage, but which shall not- be less than 100 kronor ($26.80, par) nor 
more than 335 kronor ($89.78, par), per annum for each dependent, 
Certain groups of employees receive so-called tobacco money, rinving 
from 3 to 6 kronor (80 cents to $1.61, par) per week. ; 

The table following shows the average total earnings, basic wave. 
and wage additions for the administrative personnel of the company 
in 1921: 


AVERAGE TOTAL EARNINGS, BASIC WAGE, AND WAGE ADDITIONS FOR A 
TRATIVE PERSONNEL DURING 1921. 


[Krona at par=26.8 cents.]} 








Additions to w 





Average | Average 
Octupation. total basic t Pee vent 
~* |earnings.| wage. | Average 


| of total 
amount. | earnings. 

















Traveling salesmen 
Distribution superintendents 
Stock superintendents 
Clerks 

Shop superintendents 
Assistant shop superintendents and draftsmen 
Foremen 
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Telephone operators 

Factory division superintendents 
Interest office superintendents 
Forewomen and amanuenses 
Irregularly employed 
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2? The company has factories in 10 different cities. 
[1070] 
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The 1919 agreement between the Swedish Tobacco Workers’ 
Union and the tobacco company expired in March, 1921, and the 
new agreement was mainly an extension of the old agreement until 
end of January, 1922. Under the agreement the wages were to be 
a basic wage with a high-cost-of-living bonus regulated according to 
the cost-of-living index of the Labor Bureau. : 

For men and women over 60 years of age the average yearly wage 
during 1921 was 3,692 and 1,973 kronor ($989 and $529, par), 
respectively. — 

The figures in the following table apply to workers from 21 to 60 
years of age and include the basic wage and high-cost-of-living bonus. 
In addition, a quarterly family allowance of 35 kronor ($9.38, par) 
for wife and 15 kronor ($4.02, par) for any other dependent is 
granted in accordance with specified regulations of the company and 
expenditures for this amounted to 190,514 kronor ($51,058, par) in 
1921, or on an average 50 kronor ($13.40, par) per worker. 

























AVERAGE TOTAL HOURLY AND YEARLY WAGES FOR. WORKERS BETWEEN 21 
AND 60 YEARS OF AGE, IN 1921, AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE WAGE IN 1920. 





[Ore at par=0.268 cent; krona at par=26.8 cents.] 




















Average wage per Average wage per 
hour. year. 





















Occupation. Per cent Per cent 
of average of average 
wage in wage in 
1920. 1920. 






Amount. Amount. 






















Male. Ore. Kronor. | 
Cigar siebiees. 4k... 22 Kechth pg dete a kins ddattaasape bee $4 174 | 92 3, 659 | 91 
ChewitieSOrmerO MnWkcers 2 . ow... nn cheer ec nip cccccccwess- 175 95 3, 846 | 94 
Neen ee ae opedieséanne vhpedinohs 175 | 101 4,141 1104 
Miscellaneous werkers......................2.2-- be leben 156 | 97 3, 566 99 
Tenders on cigarette and casing machines.................. 287 103 6,496 | 103 
} 






ME et S St UN Dik os ikbnecaseve Lease 104 | 2, 
NS itis, ath: batndis aed 6+ Ee 4 8 46.4 aed <p emdmeneeaD coren 115 | 93 2,4 
Smoking ......... Soh teb ds siete bos ileubscusgp ee tek cber 95 | 94 2 
CO EE nn Pee Hs hy re ee 83 | 87 iL. 
ee ean peubeeectaceseidesaes 115 | 85 x 
EE ie eens) ee ee eee oe 6 eats eee 139 | 97 2, 
EEE CEE EEE ee ee | 103 | 95 Z, 
Packers: | 
ns. os a cmiilt the. sb SEDELS oh 538 102 94 2, 201 100 
PU oct 4. xs. LSS SS Se or ea eee | 106 93 2,158 RS 
Cigar sorters and packers........ I AMET Fe aE RS OR 121 8S 2, 599 87 
I tt Se ods olin re citeh Babiydb > cekthdasmed 111 o4 2, 347 O4 
SC lasiccwniddeh <a = sclibt cai elisia sais 92 RS 1,979 39 










| 








- —— 


1 Yearly income in 1920 low because of work stoppages. 






Various welfare provisions for the employees are the sick funds, 
interest offices, educational courses, and cafeterias. Certain workers 
received food checks as unemployment aid. 

The average time lost on account of sickness during the year was 
10.9 days for workers and 7.1 days for the administrative personnel 
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Eight-Hour Day in Switzerland.' 


HERE is no law in Switzerland regulating in a uniform manne 
T the daily duration of labor in all the branches of commeree ay, 
industry, but the 8-hour day has been introduced in principle 

(1) by the Federal law of June 27, 1919, and the decree of Octo}or 39 
1919, putting it into effect in all factories; (2) by the law of Marc} ¢ 
1920, in transportation enterprises (railroads, etc.); and (3) by ¢¢y. 
tain cantonal regulations in the arts and trades and in comierce. 
While this legislation established in principle the day of eight hours 
it provided for certain limitations, as follows: (1) According to article 
41 of the law relating to factories, 52 hours a week could be al lowes 
for urgent reasons, for example, when it became necessary in oro; 
to meet foreign competition; article 53 allowed special regulations fo; 
night work and Sunday; and article 64 allowed additional hours to be 











worked for preparatory or supplementary work. The sanction of 
the Federal authorities is necessary, however, in each particular 
case. (2) The law concerning transportation enterprises is much 
more elastic than the preceding law, particularly in regard to private 
companies, as it allows the 9-hour day for certain grades of workers 






and under special circumstances. 

In spite of these special regulations, however, the delays incidental 
to the necessary authorizations, the difficulties due to the effect of 
the rate of exchange on foreign competition, and general unem- 
ployment caused a reaction against the 8-hour day which resulted 
in the National Council passing an amendment to article 41 on June 
27, 1922. This amendment, which is to be effective for three years, 
provides that “in times of grave economic crisis of a general character, 
the normal duration of labor can be prolonged for each worker to 54 
hours per week. This disposition can be put into effect only when 
the National Council decides there is such a crisis.” 

“‘In the absence of such a crisis, and when and for as long a time as 
important considerations justify it, the National Council can permit, 
for industries in general or for special establishments, a lengthening 
of the working week up to 54 hours.” 

Opponents of the bill, which has not yet passed the State Council 
have called for a referendum vote so that the question will come 
before the people as a whole for final decision. 
























1 Union des Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres. Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ou \ reres 
et fiscales, Paris, July, 1922, pp. 101-103. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


Massachusetts. 
Enforcement of Decrees. 


HE Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts has issued a 
+ one des omy report giving in text and tabular form an 
account of its efforts to secure compliance with the minimum 
wage decrees in force in the State. The report covers the year ending 
November 30, 1921, during which period inspections were made in 
nine occupations. These were the wholesale millinery, corset, and 
candy industries, office and other building cleaners, canning and 
reserving, knit goods, paper-box making, minor confectionery and 
food preparations, and women’s clothing industries. ‘Two inspec- 
tions were made in the candy occupation, one in February and one 
in November. In two occupations the inspections were the first 
under the decrees, office and other building Asesiees and minor con- 
fectionery and food preparations. In the other cases the inspections 
were repetitions of earlier work. 

Weekly earnings and rates in the various occupations at the time 
of the inspections are shown in the report. Not all establishments 
are covered, but enough to indicate the measure of compliance with 
the law. In some cases the inspection was restricted to establish- 
ments known to have failed to measure up to the standards fixed 
by the decrees. A total of 702 firms were visited and 14,690 records 
secured. Of these firms it was found that 550 had fully complied 
with the law. Of the 959 cases of noncompliance by the remaining 
152 firms, 493 were adjusted, 271 by raising wages and 81 by reducing 
hours, while 51 women were discharged and 39 left the employment 
voluntarily. There were 200 cases pending at the close of the fiscal 
year, 25 involving the question of the classification of the firm. In 
accordance with the provisions of the law, 266 cases of noncompliance 
were advertised. 

In the wholesale millinery occupation the inspection was made in 
December, 1920, and January, 1921, under a decree which had been 
in force at that time practically a full year. The rate fixed was $11 
Ie week for experienced eryzs hee with rates of $6, $7, $8, and $9 
lor learners and apprentices. Records were secured for 776 women 
in 42 establishments, which showed full compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the decree in every case. The investigation in 1916 
showed a median wage rate between $8 and $9; in 1919, between 
$12 and $13; and in 1920-21, between $17 and $18. It is evident 
that the minimum rate of $11 has been entirely lost sight of, at 
least so far as experienced workers are concerned, though 18.7 per 
cent of the women employed full time still have weekly rates Me ne 
$13 per week and 6.2 per cent receive less than $11; this number 
would include learners and apprentices. 
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In the corset industry the current decree became effective March | 
1920. The inspection in January and February of the following 
year covered .17 factories, in which 1,500 women and girls were ey, 
ployed. The rate fixed by the decree is $13 per week with rates of 
$8 and $10 for workers of less than one year's experience. [n |3 
factories full compliance was found, while in -the two remainine 
factories there were 3 cases of noncompliance; all were adjusted )y 
the raising of wages. In 1919, 31.3 per cent of the women },iJ 
weekly rates under $10, while only 15.2 per cent had rates of §); 
and over. At the time of the last inspection only 3.6 per cent had 
weekly rates under $10, while those receiving $15 and more joy 
week amounted to 57.4 per cent of the number employed. 

In the candy industry two inspections were made, one in the 
early part of 1921 and another in November. The first covered 113 
establishments, employing 4,907 women, while the latter affected 37 
establishments with 3,798 women. In the early part of the year {uj 
compliance was found in 102 establishments for 99.3 per cent of the 
women. In 11 establishments there were 35 cases of noncomplinice. 
of which 26 were adjusted by raising wages, 1 special license was 
granted, and 8 women left the employment of the firm. The later 
investigation showed 7 firms employing 25 women in disregard of 
the decree. Of these, 18 were sieaied ker raising wages, 3 women 
left before reinspection by the commission, and 4 cases were pending 
at the end of the fiscal year. The decree under which the ins)ec- 
tions were made became effective January 1, 1920, and fixed a rate 
of $12.50 per week for experienced and $8 for inexperienced workers. 
Before the decree became effective, in 1918, only 8.7 per cent of the 
women were receiving more than $12 per week, while 62.8 per cent 
received less than $9. In 1920 more than one-half (53.9 per cent) of 
the workers received more than $12, and but 21.6 per cent rece\\ ei 
less than $9. The improvement shown continued to manifest itsclf 
in the early part of 1921, the condition holding also for the later 
inspection in November, when more than three-fifths (61.8 per cent) 
were found to be earning $12 or over and but 16.9 per cent earning 
less than $9. 

For office and other building cleaners the showing is less favorable 
as to ready compliance. The order became effective on February |, 
1921, fixing a rate of 37 cents per hour as against 30 cents fixed by 
an earlier decree. An inspection in March and June to determine (|i 
measure of acceptance of the new rate covered 344 buildings in wi! 
1,985 women were employed. In 56 buildings 425 cases of noncoin- 
pliance were found. ages were increased in 152 cases, oilicr 
means of adjustment being adopted in 139 other cases. In one case 
a woman voluntarily left the service and 50 women were discharged. 
In accordance with the provisions of the law advertisement was 
made of 106 cases of noncompliance; 28 cases were pending at tle 
date of the report. In spite of opposition to the decree there |ias 
been a distinct advance in the wage level for the occupation. 

The canning and preserving industry was inspected for the third 
time under the decree of 1919, in September and October, 1{/2!. 
The minimum is but $11 for expertenced workers, a rate of $5.0 
Dean fixed for all others. The inspection of 32 establishments 
em 


ploying 214 women showed but 4 cases of noncompliance in ! 
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firms. Of these 3 were adjusted by raising wages, while the fourth 
woman left the employment. In this industry again the minimum 
is so low that the median wage exceeded it in 1919, being between 
gil and $11.99, and advanced to between $12 and $12.99 in 1920, 
while in 1921 the median had reached the rate, $14 to $14.99. 

The current decree in the knit goods industry became effective 
July 1, 1920, providing a minimum of $13.75 for women and girls 
with 40 weeks’ experience, beginners receiving at least $8.50. An 
inspection of 33 establishments employing 1,110 women showed 
full compliance by 24 employers. In the 9 remaining establish- 
ments there were 17 instances of noncompliance; in 14 of these the 
wages were raised, 1 woman left voluntarily, and 2 cases were pend- 
ing at the time of this report. Wages show an increase from 1919 
to 1920 with a slight relapse in 1921. Thus in 1919 only 9.9 per 
cent received as much as $15 per week, while in 1920, 55.6 per cent 
received this amount, falling back to 40.3 per cent in 1921. The 
number receiving less than $9 per week was 35.8 per cent of the 
total in 1919, 7.4 per cent in 1920, and 13.4 per cent in 1921. 

In the paper-box industry reinspection was chiefly for the purpose 
of securing the adjustment of outstanding cases of noncompliance, 
this industry being one in which persistent opposition has developed. 
The decree involved became effective in 1920, and fixed a rate of 
$15.50 per week for experienced workers, other rates being fixed 
at $9 and $11. There were 302 cases of noncompliance in 27 firms, 
210 of these being left over from 1920. Of these 302 cases, 14 were 
adjusted by raising wages, 13 women were employed at different 
lines of work so as to enable them to earn the minimum, 14 girls 
left their employment voluntarily, and 1 was discharged. There 
were 160 cases of noncompliance in the paper-box firms advertised 
by the commission and 78 cases were pending at the end of the year. 
The continued opposition, however, a not prevented the decree 
from improving the conditions in the occupation. Before its estab- 
lishment, 74.4 per cent of the women had rates under $12 per week, 
and only 6.3 per cent had rates of $15 and over. The inspection in 
1920 showed that only 27.7 per cent received less than $12, while 
35.9 per cent received $15 or more. No complete inspection was 
made in 1921, the work being limited to noncomplying firms, but 
even here wage rates were higher than at the time of the investiga- 
tion before the establishment of the rate. 

The decree in minor confectionery and food preparations became 
effective only on November 1, 1921, but inspections made during 
that month showed full compliance in 18 out of 21 establishments, 
while 3 firms showed 57 cases of noncompliance. One case was 
adjusted by raising wages, leaving 56 cases in 2 firms pending ad- 
jusanent at the end of the year. The effect of the decree is said to 
e indicated by the fact that prior to its establishment 72.9 per 
cent of the workers earned less than $12 per week, while an inspec- 
tion made during the weeks immediately following the inception of 
the decree showed only 56.3 per cent to be earning less than $12. 

In the women’s clothing industry there was merely a reinspection 
of cases left over from the previous year. Visits were made to 33 
firms in connection with 91 cases of noncompliance. Of these 59. 
were adjusted, 40 by increase in wages and 1 by special license. 
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There were 32 cases pending at the end of the fiscal year, 25 of 
them involving the question of the classification of the firm. 

In connection with the foregoing report it is of interest to note 
that hearings are being held in reference to the proposition to make 
the minimum-wage law of the State compulsory, instead of leaving 
the enforcement merely to the matter of public opinion, whic) j: 
directed to recalcitrant firms by means of advertisements of thi 
noncompliance. The second of these hearings was set for Octo}e; 


11, 1922. 
New Wage Board for the Brush Industry. 


STATEMENT was made in the Montuty Laspor Review {oy 
April, 1922 (p. 100), that a new rate for the brush occupation 
had been provisionally approved by the Minimum Wage Commission 
of Massachusetts. Later information discloses the final rejection 


of the recommendations of the board. The first board, which sat ip 
1913-14, was reconvened in 1921, but as its recommendations (id 
not meet the approval of the commission, a new board of seven 
members will be organized, 3 each representing employers and em- 
ployees and one disinterested person to represent the public and act 
as chairman. The initial meeting was set for October 3, 1922. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Ladies’ Garment Industry—New York City. 


Garment workers in New York City operating under the title 

of Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of New York City 
have recently concluded two agreements, one with the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, July 17, 1922, 
superseding an agreement made three years before, and the other 
with the Merchants Ladies’ Garment Association, June 1,1922. The 
first-named association comprises the largest and most prominent 
employers in the industry. The second is one of jobbers; that is, 
individuals who engage contractors to manufacture garments accord- 
ing to samples furnished. 


T's various unions connected with the International Ladies’ 


Agreement with Manufacturers’ Protective Association. 


TH E agreement made with the manufacturers’ association was sup- 

plemental to that of May 29, 1919, as amended by the award 
of the governor’s board in January, 1920, and consists of an amended 
reading of clause 14 and the insertion of a new clause placed at the 
end of the old agreement. 

Clause 14 relates to strikes and lockouts, and, in the agreement of 
1919, the provisions were very meagerly stated. The added state- 
ments relate mainly to procedure in cases of violation of the agree- 
ment. As amended, the clause reads as follows: 


14. During the term of this agreement there shall be no general lockout, general 
strike, individual shop lockout, individual shop strike, or shop stoppage for any 
reason or cause whatsoever. There shall be no individual lockout, shop strike, or 
stoppage pending the determination of any complaint or grievance. Should the 
employees in any shop or factory cause a stoppage of work or shop strike, or should 
there result in any shop or factory a stoppage of work or shop strike, notice thereof 
shall be given by the association to the union. The latter obligates itself to return 
the striking workers and those who have stopped work to their work in the shop 
within 24 hours after the receipt by the union of such notice, and until the expiration 
of such time it shall not be deemed that the striking workers have abandoned their 
employment. In the event of a substantial violation of this clause on the part of the 
union, the association shall have the option to terminate this agreement. he exist- 
tence or nonexistence of such substantial violation shall be determined by the trial 
board, as constituted under this contract, on all the facts and circumstances. The 
union agrees that if the striking workers fail to return to work within the stipulated 
time it will forthwith state in writing and in the appropriate press or otherwise that 
there is not a strike in or against such shop in which the work has been stopped and 
that the shop is in good standing with the union and entitled to all the rights, benefits, 
and privileges provided for by the terms of this contract. Should any member of the 
association cause a lockout in hie or its shop or should there result in any shop or factory 
a lockout, notice thereof shall be given by the union to the association. The asso- 
ciation obligates itself, within 24 hours after the receipt of such notice, to terminate 
the lockout and to cause its members to reemploy the workers, and until the expira- 
tion of such time it shall not be deemed that the employer has forfeited his mghts 
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under the agreement. In the event of a substantial violation of this clause oy 








































art of the association, the union shall have the option to terminate this agreem,,, Th 
he existence or nonexistence of such substantial violation shall be determina }, ane 
the trial board on all the facts and circumstances. 7 " 
The added clause, No. 23, relates to the creation of a wage boay fi 
to make a study of the earnings of the workers and periods of on. J "y 
ployment, and within five months to render a report which shial| }, that 
used as a basis for adjusting issues between the unions and the map. He m0! 
ufacturers. The clause reads as follows: y, 
23. There shall be created, coincident with the execution of this agreement, yao, tual 
board, composed of three members, one to be selected by the association and one jy sub 
the union. The third shall be an impartial person in no wise connected with eith> in 
the association or the union and shall be the selection of both. Should either of ;}, T 
parties hereto fail to name its member of the wage board within 10 days from the day, F 
of the execution of this agreement or should the two, so selected, fail to agree upon the al} 
third within 10 days after they have been selected, then, and in either of such event, con 
and at the request of either of the parties hereto, the Governor of the State of Noy asso 
York shall be authorized to appoint such person or umpire which the party or partic to t 
hereto have so failed to name, as the case may be. It shall be the duty of the Wag Yor 
board to direct a complete survey and make an intensive study of the earnings of the of t 
workers and periods oi such workers’ employment in the industry, and for this purpos of } 
all factory books and records of the union and association and the members of th onc 
same bearing on such subjects of earnings of the workers and of their periods of en. sha 
ployment shall be open to the examination of the board and its accredited represent. tion 
atives at all reasonable times. The union will make every effort to secure permission Ass 
for a similar examination by the said board of the books and records of manufacturer sho 
who are not members of the association, and will furnish the board true copies of the » 
pay rolls of such employers under contract with it, as the board may from time w for 
-time call for. The union will insert a provision enabling it to secure such copies of call 
such pay rolls in all its contracts with employers. Within five months of the date oj wh 
the commencement of this agreement, the board shall make and render a report on the 
the subject of earnings of the workers and their periods of employment, which report I 
shall be considered by the parties hereto in joint conference with a view of adjusting the 
all issues on such subjects. Should the conference fail to reach an agreement within iar 
one month from the submission of the report, the points of disagreement shal! |e su)- and 
mitted to a board of three arbitrators, one to be selected by the association outside her 
of the ranks of its own membership, one to be selected by the union outside its own thi 
membership, and a third or umpire to be chosen by the arbitrators so selected by the i 
parties hereto. Should either of the parties hereto fail to name its arbitrator within ter 
10 days after the date when such arbitrator is to be named as above provided. or pla 
should the arbitrators named by the respective parties fail to agree upon an umpir the 
within 10 days after their appointment, then at in either of such events, and ai the to : 
request of either of the parties hereto, the Governor of the State of New York shal Tep 
be authorized to appoint the arbitrator or arbitrators which the party or parties here’ cal 
have so failed to name, or the umpire, as the case may be. of | 
The decision of the board of arbitrators or a majority of them shall be fina! an/ ad} 
binding upon the parties hereto, but in no event shall such decision enter into me 
before the Ist day of January, 1923, in which event it shall become operative. an! sha 





each of the parties binds itself to enforce the terms of such decision. 

It is stipulated for and in consideration of the premises and the making of this sgn 
ment and in consideration of entering into the same that the parties hereto on !):hal! 
of all of their members do mutually relinquish each other from all and every char 
acter of claim that ever may have existed on behalf of either against the other. an! 
that all pending litigation between them be discontinued and that orders to this effect 
may be entered by either party without costs or disbursements, 














Agreement with Merchants Ladies’ Garment Association. rs 

A 

HE other agreement referred. to was made for the purpose 01 pre- shi 
venting the spread of “social” shops, a recently introduced Ti 
form, growing with great rapidity, and believed by the unions \ : 
contain features that may cause a return of the sweat-shop cv! the 
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This agreement is to continue for two years, expiring June 1, 1924, 
and reads as follows: 





Whereas the association is composed of a large number of merchants engaged in the 
cloak, suit, and skirt industry which merchants cause garments to be made for them 
by various and divers manuiacturers, submanuiacturers and contractors, and 

“Whereas the union desires the members of the association to obligate themselves 
that such members will not knowingly cause garmeiits to be made in what are com- 
monly known as “‘social shops, ”* and 

Whereas the association is willing to obligate itself that none of its members will 
nowingly cause any garments to be made for them in any factory not under contrac- 
jual relations With the union predicated upon the representation of the union that 
substantially if not all of the manufacturers, contractors, and submanufacturers are 
in contractual relations with the union: 

Therefore the parties hereto have agreed as follows: 

First. The association agrees that none of its members shall manufacture nor cause 
any work to be manufactured for them directly or indirectly in any factory not under 
contractual relations with the union to observe its standards. For this purpose the 
association Will submit to the union a list of all its members, and the union will submit 
to the association a list of all manufacturers and submanufacturers in the city of New 
York who are under contractual relations with the union. In the event that a member 
of the association has arranged for the manufacture of garments in a shop in the city 
of New York not on the latest union complete official list, the said member shall at 
once submit the name of such manufacturer to the association and the association 
shall submit such name to the union. Upon notiiication by the union to the associa- 
tion, in writing, that such shop is not in contractual relations with the union the 
association agrees that the member will immediately cease to do business with such 
shop. 
aa, The association agrees that none of its members either for themselves or 
for any other jobber, manufacturer, or submanufacturer shall knowingly make nor 
cause any work to be made in any shop directly or indirectly through any channel 
where the union has declared a strike for the violation of the prescribed standards in 
the industry. 

Third. Wherever ‘“‘city of New York” appears in this agreement the parties intend 
the same to include and embrace ‘‘Greater New York,”’ the Siate of New Jersey as 
iar west and including ‘“‘ Vineland, N, J.,”’ and the State of Connecticut as far east 
and including ‘‘ Bridgeport, Conn.,’’ and .the obligations on the part of the parties 
hereto shall be understood to extend only to the territory specifically described in 
this agreement. 

Fourth. If any member of the association shall knowingly violate any of these 
terms the union shall serve written notice thereof upon the association and such com- 
plaint shall be investigated by a representative of the union and a representative of 
the association, and if not adjusted within 48 hours such complaint shall be referred 
to an adjustment committee to consist of one representative of the association and one 
representative of the union, and if such committee can not agree a third person shall be 
called in to decide whether a breach of this agreement has occurred and the amount 
of damage, if any, to be paid to the union bv reason thereof. The decision of such 
adjustment committee shall be final. The association further agrees that if any of its 
members shall knowingly violate any of the terms of this agreement the association 
shall take proper measures to discipline said member by expulsion or otherwise. 






































Leather Goods—New York City. 


HE agreement between the Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America (inc.) and the Fancy 
Leather Goods Workers’ Union of New York City, which terminated 
August 30, 1922, was renewed for another year from that date with 
slight changes, the most prominent one being in the first section. 
That section had frorall a read as follows: 


The association and the union mutually stipulate that each and every member of 
their respective organizations is to comply with the terms of this collective agreement. 
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An addition was made to this section also individually oblicatin, 
each present member of the association. This was done to prevent 
members resigning from the association whenever they got jnt, 
trouble with the union. 

The provisions relating to hours, wages, and conditions of |.) 
remained unchanged. 

The intimate relation existing between the association and th 
union is shown in the following sections of the agreement: | 


5. The association in entering upon this agreement recognizes the right and dy. 
of the union to represent the workers in the industry. The Association stiyylaté 
that its members will aid the union in enforcing the principle that those who share in 
the benefits of the union shall share in its burdens. Every effort shall be made }y ;), 
union to organize all those workers who are not members of the union and the mem) 
of the association agree in good faith to cooperate with the union to that end. [yer 
effort shall be made by the association to enlist as its members all manufacturers \}) 
are not members of the association and the union agrees in good faith to perate 
with the association to that end. Upon request of the association the union a tees 4) 
permit the association at all times to examine all contracts between the union and 
manufacturers who are not members of the association for the purpose of ascertaining 
the conditions of labor obtaining in such factories, and the union pledges it<«li th; 
in order to carry out in good faith the spirit of this agreement any contract With shops 
or firms not members of the association will specify conditions at least equal to the 
terms of this agreement. The association agrees for itself and its members to vive the 
union preference in hiring such new help as may be required from time to time snd the 
union agrees to furnish such workers as the employer may require to the bet of its 
ability upon notification by the employer. In the event that the union is unable 
fill the employer’s requirements within 48 hours, the employer shall be permitted t 
select his help from other sources. The union agrees to give a working card ty all 
such workers upon application for affiliation. Every union worker shall pre-ent g 
working card from the union to the chairman of the shop upon the commenceient of 
his employment. No fancy leather goods worker shall be employed who was previously 
a member of the Fancy Leather Goods Workers’ Union and subject to discipline 
under its rules until he has been reinstated in good standing, and by good standing 
is meant a member of the union who has complied with all the rules and reglations 
of the union. 

8. The manufacturer is to register the names of his contractors and subsidiary 
shops with the union immediately after the first job has been completed, au in no 
event later than one week after business relations have been enteredinto. The manu- 
facturers are to use their 1 offices to see that union conditions and contro! prevail 
in the contracting and subsidiary shops after due notice by the union that such con- 
ditions are not in force. In the event that the union shall find it necessary to call 
a strike in these outside shops, upon failure of the manufacturer to accomplish (|0sired 
result, the manufacturer is to discontinue business relations with these outside shops, 
providing, however, that this clause shall not apply to those subsidiary shops outside 
of Greater New York and immediate vicinity ana} ersey City and immediate vicinity 
which were in existence prior to the signing of the agreement. 

It is the sense of this agreement that the manufacturers are at liberty to buy items 
and numbers originally produced by outside manufacturers. No factory items shall 
be given out to contractors or subsidiary shops or shall be bought from other muanu- 
facturers when the workers of the inside shop are not fully oa When it is 
necessary for the manufacturer to reproduce a factory item-into a lower-priced number 
the workers of the inside shop shall first have the right to refigure such factory item 
and in such cases where they are able and willing to meet the prices the work shall 
’ Pp waperamacd f this agreement a f hall le which h 

or the of thi ent a factory item shall mean any article which has 
once een made in the inside shop or slight modifications of that article. This 
however, shall not refer to original samples or actual duplicates for the use oi the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen. 

Slight modifications shali consist of an addition or an omission of extension pockets, 
or block bottoms, or handles or frame pockets, or blind or open buttons, or hand kerchiet 

kets, or loops around the handles, or pullers to open frames, which have an «sta! 
ished | ap in articles of equal quality. 

For the p of this ment, a contractor shall mean one or more })crs0l! 


working independently outside of the factory of the main manufacturer to whom work 
[1080] 
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is given to be completed, the materials for all or part of which shall have been cut or 
artially made in the factory of the main manufacturer. 

A subsidiary shop is a shop owned or controlled by the main manufacturer mainly 
jor his own use. ; 

9, No work is to be given out to be made in the homes of the workers: Provided, 
however, That no home worker shall be deprived of a livelihood if such home worker 
is unable to work in a pry & 

15, No arrangement shall be made between the employer and any of his employees 
jor any contracting work to be done inside or outside of his shop. No individual 
contract shall be entered into by the manufacturer with any of his workers, nor shall 
the employer exact any security of any character from any of his workers. It is the 
sense of this agreement that no arrangements shall be made between the employer 
and his individual workers whereby any system of preference is to be given to the 
workers, except as hereinbefore provided. » 

23. It is further agreed that there shall be no stoppage of work or strike or lockout 
nding the determination of complaints or grievances hereunder throughout the 
entire period of this contract. In the event of a shop strike or stoppage, it shall be 
the duty of the union to immediately order the workers to resume work, and no com- 
plant or grievance on the part of such workers shall be considered until they so resume 
work. In the event of a lockout, it shall be the duty of the association to immediately 
order the employer to reinstate the workers, and no complaint or grievance on the 
art of such employer shall be considered until he has so reinstated the workers. All 
violations of this agreement, and particularly shop strikes, stoppages, or lockouts, 
shall have precedence before the joint grievance dom y and the offending parties 
shall be subject to such disciplinary measures as the joint grievance board may see 
fit to impose according to rules and regulations which shall be established by same. 
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CHILD LABOR. 





Work and Welfare of Children in an Anthracite Mining District, 
Siem Children’s Bureau has recently published a study cea 















with chitdren aged 13 to 16 in a predominantly mining (\. 

trict... The district chosen included the boroughs of Sheyyy. 

doah, Gilberton, and Frackville, Pa., and a number of gTOUDs of 
houses, locally known as patches, situated within the genera! j\.\9). 
borhood. Shenandoah is the business and educational center o! {)y 
district, a town shut in by high hills which prevent normal ¢xp,). 
sion; Gilberton is for the most part a ‘‘single row of houses aloyy 
the trolley;” Frackville is built on the hills, and the patches gy 
small settlements, varying in size from 4 or 5 to 25 houses. whic) 
are sometimes reached only by difficult and even dangerous paths 
Of children aged 13 to 16 there were in the district somethiny oye 
3,000, distributed by age and sex as follows: 


EMPLOYED CHILDREN, 13 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE, BY AGE AND SEX 















ne Re ot ie eecowe'oeds 376 16. 


RET ETRE Se, NRA Se DSA A TS SR SS aay oe ee 321 395 
i aS Shaul oe canes s-caulh eohnsandesadevas ness concnacdupés 421 373 
I Sara, een ree Ts SW Poin wtb aed d vag covckDiaves 444 335 


Age not reported 






















Of these, 1,349, or 43 per cent, were employed in regular work, is 
distinguished from vacation work and after-school work. The pvo- 
portion of the boys, 57.3 per cent, who had commenced regular wor: 
was considerably larger than of the girls, of whom only 28.8 per cent 
were in this group. For the boys, the mines offered the chief oppor 
tunity for employment, 810 being employed in or about the:n: o! 
the girls regularly employed, 265 were in factory work, the garment 
factories taking the largest proportion, 157 were in domestic service. 
and the rest were scattered in various occupations. 

According to the Pennsylvania laws, it is legal to employ }oy: 
between 14 and 16 in mining occupations above ground, provile( 
they have the proper work certificates, but illegal to let them wor 
underground before Bey reach 16. Consequently boys are usually 
employed at first in the breakers, above ground, and it was here ‘hu! 
the largest number of the boys engaged in mining occupations wer 
found. Nevertheless, 163 were found whose earliest employment! 





1U.8. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 106: Child labor and the welfare of children in an ant hiracilt 
coal-mining district. Washington, 1922. 94 pp. 
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had been below ground, 137 of them having been so employed before 
they were 16 and 25 before they were 14. As the mines are the chief 
employers in these districts, there is a tendency for the children to 


oo into them at an undesirably early age. 
Do a - a 


It would be superflvous to point out that, in view of the hazards of mining, young 
boys should not be employed in the mines or around the breakers. Public opinion 
had already prohibited underground work in Pennsylvania and in most other States, 
and the Federal Government had imposed a penalty in the form of a tax if children 
under 16 were employed in or abouta mine. * * * 

[t was in the mines that the youngest children most readily found employment in 
this section. Among the boys included in this study who had been employed in 
full-time work, 92.5 per cent of those under 13 years of age and 93.7 per cent of those 
{3 years old at the time of entering regular employment had engaged in mining, while 
of those 14 and 15 years of age the percentages entering mining occupations were 89.1] 
and 89, respectively. 

From 1,621 children were secured their reasons for going to work. 
Family need was the most common cause, being assigned by 55 per 
cent of the group; desire to work, desire for spending money, and 
dissatisfaction with school were the other important reasons. Family 
need as @ Cause was given more generally by the younger children 
and the girls than by the group as a whgle. An effort was made to 


test the importance of this reason Py a study of the yearly earnings 


of the father, and the connection between low earnings and the 
work of the children seemed fairly apparent. 

Of the 483 children whose fathers earned less than $850 a year, 238—almost one-hali— 
had left school for full-time employment, while of the 183 children whose fathers 
earned $1,850 or more a year only 11.5 per cent were so employed. * * * In these 
anthracite towns 65 per cent of the boys whose fathers reported that they earned less 
than $850 were employed at regular work, as compared with only 12 per cent of the 
boys whose fathers earned $1,850 and over. 

Turning to the conditions under which these children are growing 
up, the report gives a depressing picture of the situation. The sani- 
tary or, rather, insanitary conditions in the towns considered aimost 
beggar description. The location of the towns and patches, either 
hemmed in by the hills, so that expansion is impossible, or clinging 
to their sides wherever there has seemed a chance for a group of 
houses, even though the spot be almost inaccessible, makes over- 
crowding common and the provision of ordinary amenities of life 
difficult. In Shenandoah, for instance, as the population increased 
the ground was built over, until by 1920 there were 24,726 persons 
living on an area a little more than one-half of a square mile. ‘ This 
is a density in round numbers of 43,000 per square mile. The den- 
sity in New York was 19,000 and in Chicago 14,000 in 1920.” 

In the areas selected for intensive study of housing conditions 68 per cent of the 
people were sleeping with three or more persons in a room and 36 per cent with four 
ormore. Of the people living in one of the blocks in Shenandoah 77.8 per cent and 
of those living in the two blocks canvassed in Gilberton 75 per cent were sleeping 
three or more persons in a room. In the tenement locally known as the incubator 
53.5 per cent of the people slept with four or more persons in their sleeping rooms. 


In addition to these conditions of overcrowding, the arrangements 
for disposal of sewage and garbage were poor, the subsidence of the 
land as coal was mined out from beneath it led to dangerous cracks 
and fissures and to serious damage to the houses, there was a lack of 
suitable play places for the children, and mortality rates were high. 
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To 


The —— suggests the opening such communities afford for sOcial 


work of the most-needed kind. 


In the anthracite district children suffer both from congestion of populati, and 
isolation, from inadequate educational and recreational opportunities, mortal; ¥ red 
are distressingly high, and at 13 and 14 years of age many of the children hay: tale 
their places as full-time wage earners. There is much that can be done to promote 
the well-being of children in even the most favored communities. This report shel 
clearly that in this coal-mining district there appears to be a peculiarly re, ardine 
field for service. ‘ 8 
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Child Labor in Milwaukee, 1921-22. 


HE following statistics on child labor permit administration jy 
Milwaukee for the year ending June 30, 1922, were furnished 
by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: i 
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The percentage distribution of the 4,352 children’s original permits, JB» 
according to the age and sex of the children receiving such permits, 
was: _ 


PER CENT OF TOTAL CHILDREN RECEIVING PERMITS, BY AGE AND §s 
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The following table shows the per cent of boys and of girls entering 
seven specified industries. These industries employed about tliree- 
fifths of all the children securing permits. 


PER CENT OF BOYS AND OF GIRLS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRI! s. 
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To obtain a regular labor permit the child secures a certificate that 
he or she has “‘passed successfully the eighth grade of a public school 
sr in some school having a substantially equivalent course,’ or that 
be or she ‘‘has attended school for at least nine years.’”’ No record 
vas made of the kind of schools attended by 53.6 per cent of the 
ildren, 33.3 per cent attended public schools, 12.8 per cent parochial 
chools, and 0.3 per cent private schools. The distribution, according 
{0 birthplace, was as follows: 
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As a rule, regular pote are not refused because of health defects, 
but the correction of such defects is made a condition of the continu- 
france of permits. 

Children obtaining regular permits are examined without charge 
by the Milwaukee local board of health. As shown above, there were 
2383 children granted regular permits. Many examinations disclose 
more than one impairment. In the following table, however, note is 
made only of the principal defect: 










NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN RECEIVING REGULAR PERMITS WHO HAD 
SPECIFIED HEALTH DEFECTS. 












Condition as to defects. 
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In 1920-21 the Milwaukee office issued 8,920 original permits and in 
1921-22 only 4,352. The percentage issued for the latter year upon 
each separate proof of age is siven dive in the preferential order in 
which such proof is required: 







Per cent. 
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Data covering the five-year period ending June 30, 1922, show ;}, 
7,486 girls and 8,783 boys with permits and under 17 years of ave jy 
from one to 10 or more jobs each. The following table gives y 
percentage of girls and of boys holding each specified nui), , 


Jobs: ; 


PER CENT OF GIRLS AND OF BOYS HOLDING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF jpop; , 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 1922. ; 
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The length of time jobs were held is indicated in the following tabj¢- 


D BY GIRLS AND By Bo. 


EL 
INE 30, 1922. 


PER CENT OF JOBS OF EACH SPECIFIED LENGTH, H 
JU 


FIVE-YEAR PERIOD ENDING 








Duration of jobs. 
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2 months and under 4 months : 

4 months and under 6 months 

6 months and under i year 

i oe bo wkciedes ovcutncecestbevecsdudesesustscetioecnbéve 
1 year 6 months and under 2 years 

2 years and under 2 years 6 months 

2 years 6 months and under 3 years 

No report 























EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Emiployment in Selected Industries in September, | 922. 


concerning the volume of employment in September, 1922, 

from 2,664 representative establishments in 42 manufacturing 
industries, covering 1,354,162 employees, who received $40,794,816 
in wages. 

Comparing the figures for September, 1922, with those for identical 
establishments for August, 1922, it appears that in 31 of the 42 
industries there were increases in the number of employees, while in 
11 there were decreases. The greatest increase, 15.8 per cent, appears 
in car building and repairing. Cotton finishing shows an increase of 
11.3 per cent and woolen of 11 per cent. The greatest decreases 
appear in agricultural implements, 4.4 per cent; lumber, millwork, 3.7 
per cent; and hosiery and knit goods, 3.2 per cent. 

Twenty-nine of the 42 industries show increases in the total amounts 
of pay roll for September, 1922, as compared with August, 1922, and 
the remaining 13 show decreases. The greatest increase, 20.6 per 
cent, appears in car building and repairing. Cotton finishing and 
woolen show increases of 15.6 per cent and 11.4 per cent, respec- 
tively. ‘The greatest decreases appear in agricultural implements, 9.1 
per cent; automobiles, 5.7 per cent; and chewing and muohiiag tobacco, 
5 per cent. 


Ta Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1922. 












































Number on pay : | Amount of pay ‘ 
lish- roll in— I = | rollin— Per 
ments oe cent 
report=| period of oO _ | l - 
Industry. feeter) oe crease | | erease 
August | P@y roll. Sep- | (+) Re ey, (bo 
and Aig ember Stee | “Wax” | bor ius | creas 
tember  aaeaor Bice 
| ° | 
| sa 
Agricultural implements. -. .| 37 | 1 week...) 14,510 | 13,870 | —4.4 | $356,641 | $324, 326 —9. 1 
Automobiles................ 97 |...do.....|161, 356 162, 111 +.5 | 5,213, 465 | 4,916, 096 —5.7 
Automobile tires............ 33 |...do.....| 30,311 | 29,920] —1.3 854,574 | 856, ORs | +.3 
Boots and shoes............. 116 }...do.....| 74,632 | 75, 273 +.9 | 1,668, 495 | 1,685, 288 +1.0 
_” Se ° SS RRSSRRRRRS 137 |...do.....] 12,460 | 12,262] —1.6 278,979 | 277, 844 4 
Carriages and wagons. ...... 2. ee 1,758 | 1,723] —2.0 40, 207 | 38, 824 —3.4 
ee 18 |...do.....] 13, 748 | 13, 850 +.7 335, 705 355,596 | +5.9 
Car building and repairing... 67 month .| 46, 763 | 54, 148 | +15.8 | 2,554, 081 | 3, 079, 649 + 20.6 
a 37 week...| 11, 729 | 12, 054 +2.8 271, 743 279, 159 | +2.7 
Clothing, men’s. ....... eum Se bs. Mcaen 37, 132 | 37, 143 (1) 1, 014, 467 997, 694 —1.7 
Clothing, women’s. ........- 88 |...do.....] 10, 298 | 10, 332 +.3 319, 467 | 317, 748 | —.5 
Cotton finishing............. ee Oe 12, 249 | 13,639 | +11.3 244, 837 283,070 | +15.6 
Cotton manufacturing. ...... 121 |...do.....| 85,408 | 89,965 | +5.3 | 1, 276,728 | 1, 389, 565 +8.8 
Electrical machinery, appar- 
atus and supplies... ...... = 52,975 | 54,163 | +2.2 | 1, 254,959 | 1,269,775 | +1.2 
i. eT ae See 2,037 | 2,021 —.8 38, 569 39, 820 +3.2 
i Sa a ae 5,051 | 5,476] +84 128, 882 136,041 | +5.6 
Foundry and machine shops. gt a aan 67, 267 | 74,043 | +10.1 ' 1,775,209 | 1,944,241 | +95 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUs 



































SEPTEMBER, 1922—Concluded. - ie 
Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay 
lish- roll in— Per rolin— ~ 
ments cent ' 
report- ’ of in- 7 
Industry. ing for prngen by crease a 
August | P®Y rou. Sep- | (+) ; +) 
and August, tember,| ° de-| August, | Septem- r de 
Sep- 1922. 1922. ’| crease 1922. ber, 1922. 
Sealer. (—) 
Ss hs teeta tine nhs 76 | 1 week 16, 308 | 16,504 | +1.2 | $369,169 | £372, 991 10 
Se eee pee Fe 56 |...do. 15, 652 | 15, 762 +.7 325, 793 330, 789 Ls 
EAE es oe oe 15 |...do0.....| 12, 566 | 12, 676 +.9 260, 561 274, 663 14 
Hosiery and knit goods... .: 100 |...do.....| 43,278 | 41,881 | —3.2| 691,412) 657,547 yg 
Iron and steel..............-. 126 | 4 month. ./167, 837 164,731 | —1.9 | 8, 235,114 | 8, 858, 008 76 
NES oo ind icles cose He 71 | 1 week...| 23, 432 958 | +2.2 524, 964 531, 233 192 
Lumber, millwork .......... 72 |...do.....| 10,998 | 10,595 | —3.7 266, 652 261, 537 19 
Lumber, sawmills........... 150 |...do.....| 50,895 | 50,008 | -—1.7 859, 157 849, 961 1] 
Millinery and lace goods..... 17 |...do.....| 2,638 | 2,768 | +4.9 57, 978 62, 378 L7.6 
i. gene eo ae 9,751 | 10,017 | +2.7 196, 093 205, 463 149 
Paper and pulp............. 88 |...do.....| 33,085 | 33, 254 +.7 788, 754 793, 373 1 ¢ 
No conten sacmecbos 26 | 2 weeks.-.| 40,114 | 40,010 —.3 | 2,657, 963 | 2,710, 280 9 0 
PUNO vg tuk scccshvcceketeve 11 | 1 week...| 3,670 | 3,792 | +3.3 98, 966 101, 290 23 
NO as. in tadn seg yiiebiien 13 |...do.....| 5,404 | 5,465| +1.1] 149,863) 146,542 _39 
Printing, book and job...... 77 |...d0.....| 14,543 | 14,926 | +2.6 478, 768 510, 133 6.6 
Printing, newspapers... .... 75 |...d0.....}| 20,252 | 20, 423 +.8 698, 041 717, 685 198 
Shipbuilding, steel.......... 17 |...do.....| 11,245 | 11,770 | +4.7 291, 455 300, 033 12.9 
Shirts and collars........... 71 |...do.....| 20,869 | 20,852} —.1| 295,268! 2x053 _2; 
Ee ae 109 | 2 weeks. .| 33, 33, 558 () 1, 246, 481 | 1, 231, 45s 2 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

RcEtA db sadddl .n scWdadsdd 72 | 1 week 80,722 | 82,290 | +1.9 | 1, 733,724 | 1, 837, 290 6.0 
Stamped ware... ........... 10 |...do -| 4,213 | 4,374] +3.8 81, 003 83, 043 $9.5 
EES FF. 16 |...do 3, 694 4 +9.4 91, 717 97, 032 +5, 8 
Tobacco, chewing and smok- 

em eine ep iintin ponte scl 6 |..-do.....| 1,229] 1,302] +5.9 21, 183 20, 121 —5.0 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 

hah. .+nnah dokeunpnenid 98 |...do.....| 25,077 | 25,625 | +2.2 439, 807 455, 573 6 

|” AIRES Lote S88 ree 91 |...do.....| 37,482 | 41,588 | +11.0| 813,506 | 906,616 +11.4 
} 








1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Comparative data covering identical establishments in 13 manu- 
facturing industries for September, 1921, and September, 1922, 
appear in the following table. The number of employees increased 
in 1922 as compared with 1921 in 7 of the 13 industries and decrease 
in the 6 remaining. Car building and repairing and iron and stce! 
each increased 25 per cent in 1922 as compared with 1921, while 
automobiles increased 24.3 per cent and leather 22.5 per cent. De- 
creases ranging from 16.7 per cent to 14.3 per cent appear in cotton 
manufacturing, silk, woolen, and men’s clothing. 

The amount paid in wages in September, 1922, was greater than 
that paid in September, 1921, in 5 of the 13 industries, and less in 
the remaining 8. Iron and steel shows the huge increase of 74 per 
cent. Car building and repairing increased 30.7 per cent and auto- 
mobiles 27.5 per cent. The greatest decreases appear in mens 
clothing, silk, and cotton manufacturing, being 21.9, 20.7, and 
18.5 per cent, respectively. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1921 AND 1922. 








Estab- Number on Amount of pay roll 
lish- | payrollin— | per in— Per 
ments cent yi cent 
report- : of in- of in- 
indust ing for Pr crease crease 
industry. Sep- ral y Se Sep- (+) Sen- Sen- (+) 
— tember, tember, — tem ber, tember, mond de- 
1921. | 1922, y ai. | 19m. | Sense 
both (—). (—), 











utomobiles.............. 47 | 1 week...| 103,439 | 128,611 | +24.3 's3, 249, 315 $4, 143, 552 27.5 
Boots and shoes........... ae ee | 61,272 | 62,549 | +2.1 | 1, 429,224 | 1, 422,102 —.§ 
(ar building and repairing. 53 | 4 month...) 34,499 | 43,125 | +25.0 | 1,946,339 | 2,544,668 | +430.7 
Clothing, men’S........... 45 | 1 week 31,116 | 26,666 | —14.3 983, 242 767,829 | —21.9 
Cotton finishing........... aT bp Diets 13, 336 | 12,7909} —4.1 292, 693 267, 979 —8, 4 
Cotton manufacturing... .. & t...k. 59, 536 | 49,616 | —16.7 | 1, 004, 785 819,095 | —18.5 
Hosiery and knit goods....  ,ee | ae 687 | 29,364 | +2.4 472, 672 463, 806 —1.9 
jron and ste@e@l............. 109 | 4 month. -| 107, 758 | 134,707 | +25.0 | 4, 122, 567 | 7, 172, 260 +74.0 
Legther . .didndasae<crcses 32 | 1 week...| 12,641 | 15,487 | +22.5 282, 758 337,697 | +19.4 
Paper and pulp........... eS ee 22,810 | 25,639 | +12.4 535, 847 601, 803 | +12.3 
ee 43 | 2 weeks..| 16,395 | 13,834 | —15.6 679, 628 538,740 | —20.7 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- | 

ee Oe See 53 | 1 week...| 16,946 | 16,520 —2.5| 322,118 304,754 | —5.4 
Wodlen.. csp eieedieesctedes- ar See 23, 563 | 20,131 | —14.6 | 505, 801 468, 553 —7.4 





} 








COMPARISON OF PERCAPITA EARNINGSIN SEPTEMBER, 1922, 
1922. 


WITH THOSEIN AUGUST, 











































| Per cent ofin- | Per cent ofin- 
crease (+) or crease (+) or 
decrease (—) | decrease (—) 
Industry. in September, | Industry. in September, 
1922, as com- | 1922, as com- 
pared with | pared with 
| August, 1922, | August, 1922. 
oo ee cee a rr -0.1 
Corpeté. x s555s0403>-0 bey eee PS SE ae — .2 
er +4.5 Foundry and machine shops... -.- — .5 
Pere tee nt cach accasoces +4.1 || Women’s clothing................. — .9 
Car building and repairing. ....... 1 ee ott a 4 ocuaceedeses —1.0 
ervey te omy meat packing.... AP EES cde bcocphe ses ekdoncnceses —1.0 
Cotton: SEEMING <o.0c cc ccnecdcces be +3.8 || Electrical machinery, apparatus 
Printing, book and job............ +3.8 a eee —1,1 
Cotton manufacturing............. CE Sg eee Ue Sw Sens whines ost ces es —1.2 
Millinery and lace goods........... +2. 5 Tf Stamped Ware..................... —1.2 
POE ic deRn dsccccecctanes +2.2°|| Carriages and wagons.............. —1.5 
4 NE ee +2.0 Tf Men’s clothing ...:................ —1.7 
Printing, newspapers.............. +1.9 || Shipbuilding, steel................ —1.7 
LUmDOE, MR OEE, occ ccccccccccess +1.8 || Hosiery and knit goods..........-. —1.8 
Automobile tires.................. +1.6 || Shirts and collars.................. —2.4 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. TS: (.diidmesb<vccseeccacaaess —2.7 
Bricks. .isceecu Ceedin ckecssscdans 0 Ls ET Sa ee —3.3 
OS 2 es Pe RE ES eee —3.3 
Lumber, sawmills................. +.7 || Agricultural implements. ... - . a —4.9 
po ee Se ORI aid oon < vdw oes esecees —6.1 
TOOtS BERNE 5 so «oc cnn ec ccceese +.1 || Tobacco, chewing and smoking... . —10.4 
COMM tank 5 oc alids. coe net (1) 












1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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WAGE CHANGES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEP” 





































. Percent | Per i 
Num- | ofin- | cent of al 
I ’ 2 crease(+) total os e 
ndustry. < erie. | @m- Industry. _ 
isf- = . T oni " | ish- 
/ ments. | ae eee | | ments. 
Agricultural imple- | ; : Fertilizers—Con. | 1 
aii. oe cde’ ij; +i 3 
i | +9 50 OS aagetlfgle Be alanis 1 
1] -0 | me 1 
Automobiles. .......... 1; +8 28 || Foundry and machine | 
1; +10 . Sittin dy kiitda ++<he 2 
1 +5 5 , 1 
Automobile tires......- i; + 6 1 
Boots and shoes. ....... 1 +5 4x 1 
SS alinds Risteh > aba ohm 1 - 4) 100 1 
i + 2s 100 1 
+25 3 
‘ { 112.5 } id 1 
1 414 96 1 
1 +13.5 100 1 
1 +12 16 1 
2 +1 100 1 
1 +10 75 2 
1 +5 100 | ] 
ee 100 | | 1 
1 rT.) ~ i | 1 
1 +1 7 |i 1 
1 (2) 8 | 1 
ee i  naeee ou ij +10 100 | 
Car ‘building and re- 1 
hn aipatusetess 1| +20 14 || Purnitare.............. 1 
1 +20 8 1 
1 +15 2 | 1 
1! +10 75 |) 1 
1 +10 23 H | 1 
1 +8 Bo) Gla 1 
i; +38 12 |) BBs cocccepsconscens 1 
Chemicals.............. 1, +20 100 1 
2 +20 87 2 
1; +20 ba) 1 
| 1, +19 100 | 1 
- | 1) +%6 100 i 
} 1; +15.3 3 1 
1) +13.8 79 1 
1; 4+1L5 91 | 1 
1) +10.7 95 | 1 
i) "}96 100 1 
Clothing, women’s... .. 1} —6 G5 || Hardware.............. 1 
Cotton finishing. ....... 1, +25 100 | 1 
1] +17 100 | 1 
1) +15 90 | Hosiery and knit goods. 1 
Cotton manufacturing. -| 0} +25 100 | 1 
1} +25 98 | Iron and steel.........- 29 
2} +25 95 3 
1 +21 100 | 1| 
2/| +20 100 |) 1 
1} +11 99 | 3 | 
i}; +10 100 | 3 
Electrical machinery, 1 | 
oo. and sup- | 1 
Dna Mendieta nw adie 1 +2 15 1 
1 +15 100 
1) +125 ll i 
1 +10 15 1 
1 +19 8 
1 +8 25 2 
1 +8 y 2 
| 1 +3.5 100 4 
IRs = a wiinccs deen 1); +25 100 1 
| 1; +18 49 1 
| 1| +16.7 a9 1 
| 1} +143 88 | 2 | 





1 5 cents per hour increase. 
32 to 4cents per hour increase. 
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* Approximately. 


¢ Not reported. 
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Wage changes made between August 15 and September 15. 1999 
were Teporte by various establishments in 36 of the ind 
in this report and are presented in the following tab), 


Ist] ‘les 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


WAGE CHANGES REPORTED AS OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGLU 
15, 1922—Concluded. 
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IST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 








| Num- 
ber of 
estab- 


Industry. 
lish- 


| ments. 





——— 


Iron and steel—Con. 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease (+) 
or de- 
crease 
(—). 


Per | 
cent of | 
total 
em- 
ployees | 
affected.) 


| 
| 





+16 


100 | 


Industry. 


Paper and pulp—Con. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 


| ments. 


Per cent 
of in- 


crease (+) 


or de- 
crease 


Per 
cent of 
total 
em- 
ployees 
laffected. 


| 


~ 


+15.5 
+15, 
+10 
+15 
+15 
+15 
+4 
+149 
+146 
+143 
+10-14 
+13 
+412 
+10 
+10 
+10 
+10 
+5 
+15 
+12. : 
+i 
(*) 
+20 
+16. 7 
+10 
(5) 
(?) 
+16 
+10 
+10 
(°) 
+10 
+8 
a7 
+10 
+10 
+10 
+8. 
+5 


|| Printing, book and job. 


_ 


|| Printing, newspaper. . - 





SOW W bo bo Ort & 


at BND) Pt pet pret et et et et et tt 





Stamped ware 


3 Stoves 


——_.—..- 2. | 


| Tobacco, cigars, and 


cigarettes 
Lumber, sawmills 


Millinery and lace 
Paper boxes 





eee ee ee ee 


wa 


Paper and pulp 


“eS 


Dre eet et ft tt fet et et et et et et et et et et i et et et et et tt Os ss 











5 25 cents per day increase. 
6 All wage earners. 
7 Retroactive to Aug. 1. 


1 5 cents per hour increase. 
8 Appropriately. 
4 Not reported. 


Government Construction Contracts. 


Gs the report on this subject in recent numbers of the 


Montuty Lasor Review, the following table gives certain 

information relating to contracts entered into by the several 
departments or independent establishments of the Government as 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by these departments: 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Industrial Unemployment: A Study of Its Extent and Causes, 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued, 
T statistical study of the extent and causes of industrj,| a 
employment (Bulletin No. 310). The data contained in 4), 
report are necessarily incomplete, as reliable unemployment sta; 
tics for a long enough time to be significant cover a very limita 
ortion of the country, but an effort has been made to coordinate a); 
interpret the araildhde information and to present it in graphic {yp 
for greater quickness and ease of understanding. The discisciy) 
relates to the manufacturing and mechanical industries, including ;}, 
building and hand trades, and to transportation and mining, ;), 
fields in which unemployment is, as a rule, most acute, and des) 
mainly with the extent of unemployment and some of the jnop 
ermanent factors involved, regarding which information is necessary 
before adequate remedies and preventive measures can be devise) 
The principal conclusions arrived at from a comparison of {\y 
statistical data set forth are as follows: 


1. Industrial wage earners in those States for which data are available lose ahoy 
10 "on cent of their working time through unemployment, mainly from lack of \o:) 
and exclusive of idleness due to sickness and labordisputes. On this basis, an ayer, 
of at least a million and a half industrial wage earners in the United States are cy. 
stantly unemployed, taking poor and prosperous years together. 

2. Two and a half per cent of the working time of industrial wage earners ayer 
to be lost from sickness and other disabilities, and an additional 1 per cent from aly 
disputes, or an average per worker from these two causes of about 10 days per yx 

3. From such data as are available, it appears that partial unemploymen!, ‘jc 
part-time operation of plants, shutdowns, time fost on account of waiting, and relate) 
causes, is responsible for a loss of about 10 per cent more of the working time o/ jp. 
dustrial wage earners. There may be some overlapping here with time lost {rom sick. 
ness and labor disputes. 

4. There is a fairly regular seasonal decrease in employment in the manu!a: 
industries as a whole in midsummer and again in midwinter. 

5. The unemployment due to depressional factors was more pronounced in |')20-!) 
than in 1907-8 or 1914-15. 


The need for fuller and better data regarding employment an 
unemployment, collected and published regularly by a responsible 
statistical body of each State and of the United States, is stressed. 


Recent Employment Statistics. 
California. 


is results of an employment survey of the manufacturin 


industries of California as of August 31, 1922, conducted by 
the bureau of labor statistics of that State in cooperation wit! 
the United States Employment Service, are given in Employ ie 
Bulletin No. 6 of the California bureau. Over 800 questionnatre 
were distributed to large manufacturing establishments, about (: 
per cent of which had made returns at the time the statistics wer 
compiled for the bulletin. Reports were used only for the 500 firm 
which had also made returns for August, 1921, and June, 1922. 
The number of persons employed by these firms in August, |‘?! 
was 105,976 as compared with 94,222 in June, 1922, and 94,30! uff 
August, 1921. The industry showing the largest number of employef 
in August, 1922, was canning, drying, and preserving, the number (ff 
[1098] 
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employees being 20,386 as compared with 13,593 in August, 1921, an 
increase of 50 per cent. The next largest number of employees was 
in sawmills and logging camps, 15,114 as compared with 11,218 in 
August, 1921, an merease of 34.7 per cent. The industry showing 
the greatest percentage of increase in the number of employees over 
August, 1921, was the manufacture of wagons and automobiles, 
including bedies, in which the number increased from 1,188 to 2,658, 
or 123.7 per cent. The largest decrease in any industry was in ship- 
building, including naval repairs, the number of employees falling 
from 14,113 in August, 1921, to 6,091 in August, 1922, or 56.8 per 
cent. 
Minnesota. ! 
HE report for August, 1922, of the employment division of the 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota shows a greater demand for 
labor of all kinds, except office help. <A scarcity of workers, espe- 
cially of the unskilled, is becoming apparent. It has been almost 
impossible to meet the demand for woodsmen, for whom daily orders 
are being received. It is thought that there may be a relief from 
this shortage when the harvest hands of the Northwest return to the 
cities. All the free employment offices supervised by the State in- 
dustrial commission reported an increase in activities, and according to 
present prospects, it is believed there will be little, if any, unemploy-. 
ment in the vicinity for some time to come. 


New York. 
The State Labor Market. 


He July, 1922, number of the Industrial Bulletin, issued monthly 

by the industrial commissioner of New York, announces that 
the various employment offices throughout the State report a general 
scarcity of skilled labor, an absorption of practically all common 
labor, and a demand for good farm help which exceeds the supply 
in all the rural sections of the State. There is a small surplus, how- 
ever, of common laborers in some localities where such Sibevant are 
not willing to do agricultural work. 

The reports show that the problem of the floating element, “‘ trav- 
eling help,’ which was so serious a year ago, is eliminated. Em- 
pore offices are finding it difficult to me EP to leave their 
1ome localities to take jobs in other parts of the State. 

If the report that 20 per cent of the striking textile workers of 
Massachusetts have gone to other States is correct, New York seems 
to have absorbed its quota. 

Certain contracts for highways and other public work were en- 
tered into some time previous on a basis of 30 to 35 cents an hour 
for common labor. the present hourly rates for such labor range 
from 40 to 55 cents, and it is not easy for public-work contractors to 
obtain help of this kind at the former rates. 

The fact that 90 per cent of the 1,500 workers placed by one of 
the department’s offices in the week ending July 29, 1922, were put 
. — labor is an indication of the large demand for help in 
that held. 

_ The department records show that the supply of domestic servants 
is Only 44 per cent of the demand. 


' Letter from the Minnesota industrial Commission under date of Oet. 4, 1922. 
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Part-Time Employment in June, 1922.! 


A special inquiry was made by the Industrial Commission of Noy 
York in June, 1922, to ascertain whether the amount of overtimp 
and part-time work had increased or decreased since a simil:: jp- 
quiry in December, 1921.2 The 1922 report covers 1,395 firms with 
over 360,000 employees. A small percentage of employees who los; 
time on account of illness or other personal reasons was incl ded 
among the part-time workers. The findings of the investigatioy, jy. 
dicate that there was a slight increase in full-time and overtime 
work in manufacturing in June, 1922, compared with December, 19). 
and that there was less part time at the ao period. Ten per cent 
of the employees lost two or more days in the week adeno in De- 
cember, 1921; in the week selected in June, 1922, the number was 
reduced to 8 per cent. 

The metals and machinery industries, stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts, and woodworking industries, still showed the largest amount of 
part time employment, in the last-mentioned group approximately 
25 per cent of the workers being employed less than the full week 
in June. 

The only two large groups of industries that cut down their work- 
ing time were textiles and clothing, and these reductions were partly 
Part-time was more marked among women than among 
men. The number of women on part time was especially noticeable 
in silk and knit goods establishments, in the latter many of the work- 
ers being employed four days or less a week. 

In both inquiries the light and power plants showed the least 
amount of part-time work. In the fur, leather, and rubber goods 
group 84.3 per cent of the employees were on full time in June, 
1922, compared with 62.8 per cent in December, 1921. 

The following table summarizes the report on working time in 


1,395 establishments in the State of New York for the week in June 
covered by the 1922 inquiry: 
TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES OF REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES IN NEW YORK 


STATE DURING ONE WEEK OF JUNE, 1922. 








a 
Number of employees working. | Percent of employees at work, 









































who worked— 
Industry. | 3 , 

Total Over-| Full 5 4 |days Over-- Full 5 | 4 lays 
4! | time. | time. | days. | days. or, un-| time. | time. days. | days. or un- 
er. | | le! 
ee. | —_ 
Stone, clay, and glass products..| 11,116) 1,533} 6,651) 1,866 saa 534 13.8 59.8 168 4.8 43 

Metals, machinery, and convey- | i 
CRED cick bigs chin’ debt «ideo - 120, 646|14, 277| 76, 976)19, 298, 5,458, 4,637 11.8) 63.8 16.0) 4.5 39 
Wood manufactures. .....-.... ..| 19,779] 1,575] 13,375, 3,368} 590 871 80) 67.6 17.0, 3.0 44 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods . .| 31,344) 861) 26, 425, 2, 148, 1,090) S811) 2.7) 84.3 6.9 3.5 26 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete....... 14, 719| 2,363| 9, 806) 1,799, °404) 347 16.1) 66.6 12.2) 27 24 
UE oc nesurapopokmncepoes cece ss 6, 639} 2, 555) 2, 841) 260) 321) 38.5) 40.1 12.7 3.9 438 
Printing and paper goods........ 23, 584) 2,305) 18, 164) 1,756) 532) 827, 9.8) 77.0 7.4) 2.3 
Textiles Ry BP tn, ae 50, 891! 3,355) 36, 486] 6,191) 3,384 1, 475 6.6) 71.7 12.2) 6.6 29 

othing, millin aundering 
aya NRE eda en Mee ” | 47, 432| 2,351) 35,224) 5,682) 2,220) 1,955 7 74.3 12.0; 47 41! 
Food, beverages, and tobacco... ..| 31, 948} 2, 709) 22, 387/ 3,902) 1, 468) 1, 482 so 70.1, 12.2) 4.6 46 
Water, light, and power ......... 2,191} 157) 1,914) 7615) 297.2) 87.4 3.4) 7 
RA LO 360, 289/34, 041 250, 070) 46, 927/15, 962/13,289  9.5| 69.4 ne 4.4, 37 
j | | 








The Industrial Bulletin, Anene August, 1922, pp. 200-202. 
a 


2 For digest of December, 1921, in quiry, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1922, pp. 151, 152. 
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Pennsylvania." 


HE industrial activities of Pennsylvania do not seem to have been 
disrupted to any appreciable extent by the coal and rail strikes, 
ccording to the August 15 report of the State employment bureau. 
Siecl mills, textile plants, public utilities, and machine shops have 
been operating on an almost normal basis. 
Throughout the State there has been a continued demand for both 
killed and semiskilled mechanics. Labor shortages were also evident 
‘1, building, lumbering, farming, and domestic service. Industrial 
listurbances seem not to have interrupted building activities except 
sn Philadelphia. Full production in the anthracite mines was not 
.xpected until October or November. The workers involuntarily 
idle on September 15 numbered 74,493—about 25,000 less than at the 
corresponding period of the preceding month. 
A steady rise in wages, the report states, has been the outcome of 


the growing acuteness of the common labor shortage. It is thought 
‘that a considerable percentage of the 115,000 miners who did not 


10 back to the mines at the time the strike was ended in the anthracite 


),.nd bituminous mines have taken jobs in the steel plants and other 


places and do not wish to return to the mines. The following table 


Nshows the placement work done by the State bureau of employment 


a 


in the first 6 months of 1922: 


S CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 


PE RR at 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1922. 


















































ae i 
Persons Persons 

- tt Persons Persons 

Industry and sex. applying — for sent to receiving 

| positions. | employers. positions. | positions. 
— _— as == 

Men. | 
EEE a pee Pe 5, 506 2,159] . 1, 845 1, 608 
Pi Is Sods oo 5 ca eddsccccucebsvccess 10, 548 5, O84 5, 187 4, 466 
Mac Pits ~ 8 dcie<cimasedescdsoncest 15, 775 6, 604 6, 939 | 5, 626 
AOL... cc erik dekcs ch ctneatsaeseegedesses | 3, 543 1, 041 1, 080 911 
LOE ES ee ee ee eee 7,279 1, 887 2, 206 | 1, 783 
SEO WE nar bine nicks btcn0tcecssaurepen an 3, 351 2, 002 1, 383 | 1, 264 
ATR aE aS 5s gawdsencesnacevisneszannss 4, 031 706 81] 639 
ee eS a a a ee wed 1, 995 2, 026 1,118 | 992 
Con OR I gas chet o ress ci nsccemianenscsce 91, 026 20, 815 20, 949 | 19, 043 
RE Se ee ee ee 12, 202 3, 572 3, 901 | 3, 434 
Pa hr eas sk 65 ows Sides cncbewseesvn 155, 256 45, 896 45, 419 | 39, 796 
Women. 2 

Agree... 5 sconce -dncshcconsexssen 227 268 213 192 
He ey eS hae eS oe 4, 632 790 854 656 
Cho a, oc Sic oe cc wcccccewevececcs« 561 28] 341 185 
a DG Wis on ic ba cdsccnccccscesuschsve 7, 802 3, 148 3, 183 3, 130 
DORs oon ic. alec vccccccctectssectowsas 4,194 3, 871 2, 564 2, 105 
Site ooo nonce veccecccanascachs 4, 429 1, 907 | 1,578 1, 356 
Ms vende cccccccsccsceccscescases 923 672 | 434 366 
los ET RS ETE 146 51 | 54 | 36 
DON ce wocceceebectus 827 220 | 188 | 163 
MincUNI ool c cs ccdcceccnccccccscccees 1, 248 457 | 377 362 
le Ee ae oe 24, 989 | 11, 665 | 9, 786 8, 551 
Ce es euemenabe | 180, 245 | 57, 561 55,205 | 48,347 


' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, September, 
922, pp. 20, 21. 
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Wisconsin. 


FLvuctu ATIONS in employment in Wisconsin from July to A yoy. 

1922, and also from January to August, 1922, are shown jn }), 
August, 1922, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, publis!eq }, 
the industrial commission of that State. The total number ¢f 
placements made by the Wisconsin employment offices in Ayo. 
1922 (5 weeks), was 13,648 as compared with 9,608 made in Jj), 
1922 (4 weeks), and 6,013 in August, 1921 (5 weeks). In mo. 
the industries of the State the number of employees increased [),), 
January to August, 1922, large percentages = tmnt being shown 
in the following industries: Bui ding construction, 170.5; iron mip. 
ing, 109.5; automobiles, 67.4; foods, 56.4; and agriculture. 
The largest decreases during this period were in the railroad pep,iy 
shops (64.5 per cent) and in the logging industry (34.8 per cen; 
The report states, however, that there is a strong demand for wor. 
ers in lumber camps, and it is predicted that with the coming \ 
some laborers now employed in other lines, such as railroad 
way, and building construction, will shift to logging. The | 
gain in volume of employment in August as compared w: 
was in the following manufacturing industries: Stone finishin 
per cent; textile products other than clothing and knit good. |4 
per cent; flour milling, 14.4 per cent; and boots and shoes, 13.5 pu 
cent. 
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WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION. 








International Conference on Working-Class Education.' 


N AUGUST 15 to 18, 1922, an international conference on 
working-class education convened at Brussels. There were 


in attendance 39 delegates, representing 11 countries and 23 
institutions. This was the second conference of such a character, 
the first one having assembled also in Brussels in December, 1913. 
A resolution was passed in favor of appealing to the International 
Trade Union Federation to consider the establishment of a fund 
for an exchange of scholarships. The provisions of another resolu- 
tion placed the maintenance of international relations along educa- 
pet, lines in charge of the Belgian working-class movement, and 
in addition contemplated the possibility of creating a permanent 
central bureau for the international movement for working-class 
education. 


an 
a 





- 
——_> 


Educational Activities for Workers in Finland. 


that the question of workers’ education is one of growing inter- 
est and importance to Finland’s wage-earning population regard- 
less of class or political alignment. 

The first workers’ institute was established in 1899, but progress 
in this direction was slow, the number of institutes reaching only 
six in 1911. Since 1917 the general educational awakening has 
resulted in renewed activity with the result that according to the 
latest available figures there was a total of 35 educational organiza- 
tions attended by the middle and laboring classes. Eighteen of 
these functioned under the name of workers’ institutes, while 17 
were known as citizens’ institutes, free institutes, or evening courses. 
And these means of instruction were not confined to the towns and 
cities, but were founded in some of the densely populated rural 
districts as well. 

Twenty-seven of the institutes are operated by the communes, 
six by guaranty or other associations, and two by industrial corpora- 
tions. The position of the workers’ institutes is strengthened by the 
fact that the State pays one-half the actual expenditure entailed in 
their administration. In some institutes there are no membership 
dues, in others the dues are very small, none exceeding 10 marks 
($1.93, par). Enrollment varies greatly in the different districts 
according to prevailing conditions. The Finnish Workers’ Insti- 
tute of Helsingfors, numbering 5,000 members, has the largest enroll- 


|" aan We ome from an official Finnish labor source? indicates 





' Le Mouvement Syndical Belge, Bruxelles, Sept. 2, 1922, p. 155. 
? Finland. Social Ministeriet och Socialstyrelsen. Social Tidskrift, Helsingfors, No. 5, 1922, pp. 347-355. 
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ment. Kuopio Citizens’ Institute and Helsingfors Swedish Worker.’ 
Institute are next in size with an enrollment of over 1,000 me 
each. In some of the newer and smaller institutes the enrolli\: 
below 100. 


The yearly sessions average 25 to 26 weeks. Sixteen of the 


So 


tutions have full-time teachers. History and economics are th: 
popular subjects, though science, poetry, art, national finan 
philosophy, etc., have important places in the curricula. Tho 
ject matter must be presented in an unbiased manner thoug) 
necessarily in a colorless one. Free expression of opinion | 
couraged so long as it does not lean toward political agitatio: 


The workers on the whole regard the institutes favorably eye) 
though the leaders are thus far largely drawn from the middle ¢!:<ses 
In Kuopio the communists attend the Citizens’ Institute ani jy 
every way support its activities. In the Helsingfors (Finis) 
language) Workers’ Institute about one-half are organized workers 
The Workers’ Educational Association of Finland, modeled after 
the Education Association of Sweden, was founded in 1919 for tip 

urpose of spreading social information among workers. Its iem- 
ership in 1921 was given as 306,210 persons, but allowance must be 
made a the fact that the central organization is composed of various 
mee organizations, and that membership is not confined to one 
ranch. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY. 





Progress in the Hygiene of the Printing Trade up to 1902. 
By Freperick L. Horrman, 


HE printing trades during recent years have passed through 
fi such a far-reaching technical evolution that earlier observa- 
tions regarding the health of printers and allied occupations 
are of very limited value at the present time. Many excellent 
accounts of early printing processes have been published, particu- 
larly the article on printing in Knight’s Brcimedia of the Industry 
of All Nations (London, 1851); the really admirable descriptive 
account of printing processes fully illustrated in the Cyclopedia of 
Useful Arts, edited »y Charles Tomlinson (London, 1852); and the 
equally suggestive discussion of Pe machines in Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines (New York, 1868). But 
these accounts represent a contrast rather than a comparison of 
modern processes, which to a much larger extent are mechanical 
and certainly carried on under decidedly better hygienic conditions. 
[It may, however, serve a useful purpose to recall a few of the 
earlier conclusions of writers in a position to observe printing under 
the much more primitive conditions of a bygone day. Possibly the 
most helpful of these is the brief reference to this occupation in The 
Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, 
by C. Turner Thackrah (London, 1832). Thackrah’s paren rained 
are as follows: 

Letter-press printers are kept inaconfined atmosphere, and, with the exception of 
the pressmen, are generally stationary. Compositors are often subjected to injury 
from the types. These, a compound of lead and antimony, emit, when heated, a 
fume which affects respiration, and are said also to produce partial palsy of the hands. 
Among the printers, however, of whom we have inquired, care is generally taken to 
avoid composing till the types are cold, and thus no injury is sustained. The constant 
application of the eyes to minute objects gradually enfeebles these organs. The stand- 
ing posture long maintained here, as well as in other occupations, tends to injure the 
digestive organs. Some printers complain of disorder of the stomach and head: and 
few appear to enjoy full health. Consumption is frequent. arising, however, rather I 
conceive, from the reduction of the general health by confinement, than from direct 
injury to the iratory organs. We can scarcely find or hear of any compositor above 
the age of 50. In many towns printers are intemperate. (Pp. 42, 43.) 


Thackrah, without the aid of vital statistics, had arrived at the 
same conclusions as revealed by subsequent investigations, that the 
two principal afflictions of men in the printing trade are respiratory 
diseases and industrial poisoning. But he emphasizes the general 
effect of an unfavorable environment, and last, not least, of intem- 
perance. He also drew attention to the probable development of 
eye strain, the seriousness of which, of course, was not realized at 
that time as clearly as it is to-day. 

_ Hirt, in 1871, was one of the first to discuss the subject in the 
light of a fairly trustworthy statistical basis, emphasizing on this 
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and many other occasions the supreme importance of dust as a pro. 
disposing factor in lung diseases. He found that while among me, 
in general industrial occupations 10.12 per cent suffered fron 
phthisis, among printers the percentage was 21.6. Hirt recognized 
the much more serious exposure to lead poisoning on the part of thos) 
having to deal with the melting of type, the disease being muc}; |e. 
common among printers proper. All of the earlier observations {y)j 
short of the required occupational differentiation. Considering ¢). 
lectively those least exposed, forming the majority, with those mo, 
exposed, forming the minority, the resulting average would, of 
course, represent a much misleading result if applied to either group 
separately. 

One of the earliest modern discussions on the hygiene of! {\¢ 
printing trades occurs in the classical treatise on The Hygiene Dis. 
eases and Mortality of Occupations by J. T. Arlidge (London, 1892). 
Arlidge is generally accepted as one of the most painstaking o)). 
servers of actual trade conditions, and his conclusions are, {\iere- 
fore, entitled to considerable weight. It must be considered, of 
course, that what was written in 1892 has since been considera))ly 
modified by occupational changes. | 

Arlidge combines printers and lithographers, referring to them as 
“operatives engaged in a mechanical trade, employing inorganic 
material.”” He mentions ‘‘the very high rate of mortality of 
printers” as one which has often arrested public attention and re- 
sulted in special investigations, particularly that of Sir John Simon 
and Dr. Edward Smith of the Privy Council, who in 1862 had con- 
ducted a lengthened inquiry into the sanitary circumstances of 
printers in the city of Londoa.* 

He refers to Doctor Smith as having prosecuted his inquiries }y 
visiting printing offices connected with each division of the trade 
and examining the health conditions of readers, compositors, press 
and machine men, and boys and warehousemen, and that his p:ins- 
taking report showed that in almost every printing shop there was 
a most lamentable absence of sanitation. Shops and offices were 
for the most part ill fitted for the work done in them, of insufficient 
cubic capacity, destitute of efficient ventilation, and with an atino-- 
phere charged with the combustion products of an enormous vis 
supply and with the respiratory exhalations of the people at work. 
These insanitary surroundings were rendered so Lams the more 
injurious by prolonged hours and night work and by careless «ii 
intemperate habits on the part of the men, but the state of things 
differed somewhat according to the department of work pursued. 
Readers and compositors suffered in health more than machinemv. 
while in the case of lithographic printers an additional cause 0! 
sickness arose from certain poisonous colors used in their art. 

These early observations are of historical importance in that t!icy 
reflect the profound changes in the hygiene of printing establi-li- 
ments during the intervening gr of years. Since the prevailing 
conceptions as to printers’ health are largely based upon investiy:- 
tions made a generation ago, it is of the first importance that tli! 
fact should not be overlooked. Of compositors as a class, Doctor 
Smith, in his paper to the Privy Council, said: “By far the great 





1 Appendix to the Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Councellor, p. 353 et seq. 
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majority are thin and pale, with large pupils, but they ree y 
boa upon themselves as generally healthy, and had little to 
complain of as to appetite.” He adds: ‘As a whole, i could not 
arrive at any other conclusion, from general observation, that they 
were a sensitive and not a robust race, enjoying life in only a moder- 
ate degree, and not peculiarly liable to varied and acute diseases, 
hut with a tendency to defective alimentation and assimilation, and 
thence toward exhaustion of body and consumption.” Further, 
“The nature of the employment leads to abnormal conditions of 
the eyes, such as congestion, inflammation, short sight, and blind- 
ness; but, with the exception of short sight, none came prominently 
under my observation. It is also commonly believed that the con- 
ditions of the employment lead to habits of drinking, and it is uni- 
versally admitted that snuff-taking is the besetting sin of the 
compositor.” (P. 201.) 

Much of what is said here applies unquestionably to printers of 
the present day. While there has also eae at ie Bool improve- 
ment in the matter of personal hygiene there remains much room 
for further advancement. Arlidge mentions the earlier habit of 
compositors of placing type in their mouths. He refers to the 
dust which accumulates by friction of the type in the cases and in 
other ways as being the cause of serious injury. He gives the 
results of a chemical analysis by Doctor Smith, according to which, 
in 100 parts, 9.4 represented lead, 1.8 copper, and 1 antimony, 
while there was a trace of arsenic. 

The subject of lead poison is briefly referred to, but it was not 
considered excessive in proportion to the number exposed to risk. 
Particular mention is made of the occurrence of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and other forms of chest diseases met with in connection 
with a state of low vitality and deficient alimentation. The con- 
clusion was therefore arrived at that the general causes of the ex- 
cessive mortality of printers were the unhealthy conditions of work, 
which in a large measure were readily preventable. Arlidge con- 
firms this by his own observations, in part as follows: 

The work of compositors involves no muscular exertion, excepting that required, 
from time to time, to remove the forms, which may be of considerable weight, when 
the type set up is large. Otherwise the position of a compositor at work is almost 
wholly standing—a circumstance accountable for varicose veins, ulcers, and swelling 
of ankles. (P. 202.) 

Arlidge refers to Doctor Smith as having attempted to determine 
the relative amount of sickness prevailing among printers by an 
analysis of the records of benefit clubs but as having found them 
inadequate to his purpose. This conclusion applies to many sick 
benefit societies of the present day on account of the failure to 
recognize the practical importance of a qualified examination of 
death certificates and of the proper statistical correlation of the 
members exposed to risk. Doctor Smith, however, found, upon 
such examination of the mortality of printers as he was able to 
make, that the duration of life of these artisans was less than that 
of other members of the general community. He proceeded to con- 
trast the records of a sick society composed of compositors only 
with those of one admitting all the other operatives in the same 
establishment and found that the mortality among compositors was 
60 per cent greater than among the other classes. 
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Doctor Arlidge agrees that the investigations of Doctor Smith 
into the health history of prinvers deserves most careful consid¢)s. 
tion, but he also points out that ‘the lapse of nearly 30 years \\(jJ 
necessarily have exerted a modifying effect upon the picture giy 9 
and happily one marked by improvement in all particulars.”’  ‘\'\\), 
conclusion, of course, applies with far greater force to the condit 
— at the present time. 


Arlidge continues as follows: 


— 


Ns 


In the first place, the health conditions of printers and their workshops have })o..y 
vastly amended by the provisions of the factory act, under which they are pls 
These provisions carefully regulate the duration of employment, the distribution oj 
night work, and the age at which employment may be entered upon. The resi;ic- 
tions, however, do not apply directly to adult men, in accordance with the broad 
general principle of the act; nevertheless, rules are laid down for securing venti!’ ion 

' and cubic space, and likewise for the general salubrity and cleanliness of the 
rooms. (Pp. 202, 203.) 

A resulting improvement contributing to better health of printers 
was haere by him during the early nineties. He supports his 
conclusions by an analysis of the experience of the London Socic: 
of Compositors, represented by 799 deaths in the course of the |\) 
years ending with 1889. Of the 799 deaths from all causes, 2: 
were from pulmonary tuberculosis, and in addition there had been 
85 deaths from bronchitis and asthma and 67 from pneumonia and 
pleurisy, or in other words 448, or more than half of all the deaths, 
were attributable to some form of respiratory disease. More spevci- 
fically, pulmonary tuberculosis caused 37 per cent, bronchitis, 10.6 

er cent; and pneumonia, 8.4 per cent of the deaths from all causes. 

these deaths from all causes, 82 were of compositors between 7\) 
and 80 years of age and 24 were of those between 80 and 90 years 
of age. The experience represented an average annual membership 
of 6,348. 

A noticeable fact disclosed by the investigation was the absence 
of lead poisoning. It was therefore held that such cases were 
probably very rare and when they occurred were the direct resu|' 
of the insanitary habit of ‘‘chewing’’ type as well as of the neglec'! 
of personal cleanliness and needless exposure to dust. Mention, 
however, is made of the fact that in former years lead poisoning 
among printers had been much more common than at the tine 
se the investigations of Doctor Smith and Doctor Arlidge were 
made. 

Doctor Arlidge quotes Layet, a French authority, as enumerating 
the following common causes of illness among compositors: “ Weak- 
ening of the sight, defects of accommodation, chronic inflammation 
and Mapharitis, which he accounts for by the strain of eyes in com- 
posing and especially the glare of artificial light.’ There can |v 
no doubt that eye strain, has caused a most serious contribution 
towards the ill health of printers in a variety of directions. Arlidy: 
quotes Van Holsbeck as believing in a tendency to cerebral con- 
gestions and hemorrhage as a result of prolonged mental attention 
and also in the occasional onset of spasm and incoordination of the 
fingers from excessive use in their minute work and at a later perio: 
tremor. Other reported disasters of this occupation are neuralgic 
pains, deep fissures of the lips, and at times the development 0! 
tumors of the mouth, seemingly the consequence of “ type chewing. 
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Arlidge observes that his own investigations do not confirm Layet’s 
conclusions as regards the apparent frequency of eye strain. 

There is a brief reference by Arlidge to the development of stereo- 
typing, as follows: 





The process of stereotyping has been in use for many years, but has of late received 
an enormous development, particularly in connection with newspaper printing, so 
that now the copies of periodicals are printed from stereotyped plates instead of mov- 
able type set up in forms. One drawback to this improved process is that it subjects 
the workmen employed in the stereotyping shop to the handling of the metallic alloy 
used, rich in lead, and also to its fumes when melted preparatory to taking the castings, 
Inquiry I made showed that these operatives are liable to plumbism, and particularly 
the man or men engaged at the furnace melting the alloy and ladling it out. (P. 206). 









Pressmen at the time of Doctor Smith’s investigation are referred 
to by Arlidge as being apparently more healthy and vigorous than 
compositors, but, he observes, ‘ their places of employment were, 
for the most part, very unfavorable hygienically, the machines being 
placed usually in the badly lighted and ventilated basement of the 
printing offices, and too frequently in contiguity with the boilers.”’ 
In addition, Arlidge points out that “there are pressmen still, but 
their old mode of working has been superseded by the wonderful 
development of the modern printing machine, whereby the press- 
man has become little else than an attendant upon it; and we see the 
marvelous machine in newspaper offices strike off, fold, and count the 
sheets by thousands in an hour. Bodily strength is consequently at 
a discount, and the disadvantages of the occupation limited to the 
heat of the pressroom, caused principally by the heated cylinders of 
the press, and to a greater or smaller extent, where coal gas and not 
electricity is used for lighting, by the gas jets. Add to these the noise 
of the machines, the standing posture, and confinement in the press- 
room and sustained attention to their work, and there remains nothing 
else calculated to injure the pressman’s health, barring circumstances 
within his own control.”’ | 

Finally, there is a brief reference to lithographers, as follows: 







Closely connected with the business of engravers is that of lithographers, and its 
subdivisions, found in the art of producing chromolithographs and oleographs. These 
occupations present no very obvious sanitary features, although in relation to art they 
are of very high interest and importance. "Whey occupy a middle position, in regard 
to technical details, between artists and printers, and the only circumstance, apart 
from the hygienic state of their workshops and the necessary confinement within 
doors, that suggests itself as a cause of occasional sickness is the employment of poison- 
ous colors. (P. 207.) 


The foregoing observations are suggestive of the urgency of a more 
extended inquiry into the actual conditions under which the printing 
trades are carried on, leaving no doubt that conditions of employ- 
ment bear directly upon the health hazard, while the improvement in 
working conditions during recent years must unquestionably have had 
a profound effect upon the general sickness and mortality rates. 

The printing industry was included in the decennial review of occu- 
pational mortality, issued as a supplement to the fifty-fifth annual 
report of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and marriages of 
England (London, 1897). The number of printers returned by the 
census of 1891 was given as 75,962, but it is pointed out that since 
1881 there had been an increase of nearly 39 per cent, so that a large 
proportion of the printers had been subject to a comparatively short 
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duration of trade life. In explanation of the comparative mortality 
5 pe for printers 25 to 65 years of age it is said (pp. xlviii and x|;; 
of the above-mentioned supplement) that: 

The mortality of printers is above the standard at all the age groupsdealt with. * « . 
Their mortality figure is 1,096,' which is higher than that of occupied males by 15 »,, 
cent. Like bookbinders, printers die very rapidly from phthisis, and probaly, ;,, 
a similar reason, namely, because of the excessively unhealthy conditions und»; \-});,), 
their work is carried on; their mortality from diseases of the respiratory organs. o}},, 
than phthisis, is, however, below the average, as is also their mortality from aleo}oljsy 
From diseases of the nervous, circulatory, digestive, and urinary systems, their mo);3). 
ity isin excess of thestandard. Printers suffer only about one-third as much from {y:,) 
accident as do occupied males, but they are somewhat more addicted to suicid: 
mortality figure for lead poisoning is 3. 

With particular reference to phthisis, it may be pointed out that the 
relative mortality figure for printers was 326, as compared with |s; 
for all occupied males. But the figure was materially below that of 
tin miners, which was 508, and of file makers, given as 402, while jt 
was decidedly above such occupations as coal miners of Durham and 
Northumberland (94), farmers (79), and clergymen (67). 

The conclusions were based upon 2,677 deaths of printers from ql 
causes during the years 1890-1892. The mortality rates by divi. 
sional periods of life do not materially differ from those of book. 
binders, who, no doubt, are as a rule employed under much the same 
shop conditions. 

Limiting the present comparison to ages under 45, it appears that 
at ages 15 to 19 printers had a death rate of 3.2 per 1,000 as against 
2.8 for bookbin ers; at ages 20 to 24 the rate for printers was 6. 
per 1,000 and for bookbinders 6.2; at ages 25 to 34 the printers’ mor- 
tality was 9.1 and the bookbinders 9.0; at ages 35 to 44 the former 
experienced a death rate of 14.4 as against 15.4 for the latter. This 
comparison would seem to justify the conclusion arrived at hy the 
registrar was that the principal cause of the excessive deat!) rate 
was to be found in “ the excessively unhealthy conditions under whic) 
their work is carried on.”’ 

_ It is of interest in this connection to note that, according to the 
registrar general— . 

The mortality of printers has decreased considerably in the course of the last 2) 
years, although the was slightly interrupted in 1881. Both the age groups iu tle 
main working period of life have shared in the fall, but in unequal proportiois. 4: 
com with that of 1881 the mortality caused by alcoholism in 1891 has more tha 
trebled, and that caused by suicide has more than doubled. The mortality due ‘0 lea 
poisoning has fallen to half of the earlier figure, but that from diseases of the wrinary 
system has seriously increased. Diseases of the heart and lungs also show an ilcrea 
as compared with the previous record. The most important decrease occurs in tlie 
case of phthisis, the mortality from which has decreased since 1891 by one-sixi hi par! 
of the former rate. 

In 1900 Dr. Leonard A. Parry published a brief treatise on Tie 
Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations and Their Prevention, i 
which there are a few references to the printing trade, as follows: 

Type metal is an alloy of lead and antimony, and from the constant handling oi the 
type containing lead, from the habit of holding type in the mouth (chewing type. 





1 This comparative mortality figure is based on the “‘standard population,’’ a term used to designa': ‘!° 
number of men aged 25 to 65 in the whole —— among whom 1,000 deaths will occur ina year. {hs 
number was computed to be 61,215in 1891. number of men in each of the four 10-year age groi)s 
posing the standard population wasalso ascertained. Applying to each of these numbers the corres)!" 
rate of mortality for printers in pry se em adding the results it was found that among 61,215 ))71n''" 
baving the same age constitution as that w ruled in the general population there would be 1,096 dea. 
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and from the inhalation of the dust in the boxes derived from the type itself, lead 
poisoning arises. The compositor should carefully avoid the very foolish habit of 
putting the type in his mouth. Stereotypers, from ladling the lead alloy, or inhaling 
the fumes of the melted mass, may also similarly suffer. (P. 71.) 

Printers who use green pigments or yellow pigment are liable * * * to inhale 
the dust and get it into the stomach by means of contaminated food. (P. 83.) 


With reference to lithographers it is said: 


In lithographing, green arsenical pigments are used. The color is dusted onto the 
paper, the pattern of which has been previosuly stamped in size, and the excess is 
afterwards shaken off. It can easily be seen how the dust may be inhaled or the 
poison conveyed to the stomach. (P. 83.) 


Among more recent investigations made in conformity to modern 
methods of industrial research an important position must be assigned 
to a somewhat extended discussion of the hygiene of the printing 
trades, by Sir Thomas Oliver, in his treatise on Dangerous Trades, 

ublished in London in 1902. The discussion by Sir Thomas Oliver, 
Loweval relates more particularly to industrial poisonings, being 
chiefly included m a section on “Lead and its compounds.” He dif- 
ferentiates four distinct branches of the printing trade—type found- 
ing, printing, typesetting, and linotyping. He points out by way of 
introduction that— 


Type metal is an alloy of lead with one-third to one-fourth of antimony. The anti- 
mony is added to harden the alloy, for lead is a soft metal. Occasionally small quan- 
tities of tin and copper are added, so that the alloy may be composed of 70 parts of lead, 
18 of antimony, 10 of tin, and 2 of copper. (P. 324.) 


It does not seem necessary to enlarge upon the technique of lead 
poisoning investigations, but the following observations by Sir Thomas 
Oliver are of particular value in this connection: 


Printers as a class are often pale and unhealthy looking. Much of this may be due 
to the fact that they work in overheated rooms for long spells at a time and have late 
hours. H. M. medical inspector of factories reports that during 1900 there were 17 
cases of lead poisoning in printers. One of the patients died. Ten of the men were 
compositors, 4 were linotypisis, and 2 stereotypers. Doctor Stiihler, of Berlin, taking 
his statistics from the reports of sick benefit societies, states that of 3,000 printers 
in Berlin 313 were annually sick from lead colic, i. e., about 10.4 per cent of com- 
pores suffer from plumbism, either by absorption through the skin, caused by 
iandling the type that has become oxidized during wear, or by swallowing the dust 
through eating with unwashed hands. Fromm discusses this subject, and alludes to 
the analyses of dust of printing houses made by Stumpf, who found that it contained 
often as much as 14.43 per cent of lead. In.a report recently presented to the German 
Board of Health Faber states that he found in the dust collected from the floor 11.51 
per cent of lead; that the dust taken from a shelf in the room contained 6.59 per cent 
of lead, while dust collected in the gangway between the desks in the composing 
room of a newspaper office contained 4.7 per cent of lead. In analyzing the air of 
printing shops Keygi found that the dust contained from 10 to 15 per cent of lead, 
which came from the wear of the type. Inhalation of the dust of the oxidized metal 
in all probability, therefore, plays a very important part in the causation of plumbism 
In compositors. During 1900 printing was in Britain responsible for 17 cases of lead 
poisoning. In 2 of the cases there were symptoms of lead encephalopathy, one oi 
which proved fatal, and in another there was paralysis. Ten of the patients were 
compositors and 4 were linotypists. (Pp. 325, 326.) 


It may be questioned whether the investigations referred to were 
made with the required thoroughness as regards the local distri- 
bution of the industry throughout Great Britain. The difficulty 
with such investigations is that they generally fail to take account 
of the plant practically free from health imjurious conditions, while 
overemphasis is placed upen particular shops in which the sanitary 





conditions are decidedly unfavorable. 
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With reference to special circumstances affecting the heal;\, 
compositors and extending beyond the question of lead poisi ino 
Sir Thomas Oliver observes: 


It has to be borne in mind that compositors do a great deal of their work in ay ay). 
ficial light. As they are obliged to handle type very freely, the skin on the inno, 
aspect of the last phalanx of the right thumb, forefinger, and midfinger occasi()))4\), 
becomes thick and hard, also the skin of the last phalanx of the left thumb, ay ¢};, 
interdigital eminences of the left hand. According to Choquet, typographers sii, 
from two distinct maladies, one directly due to the mechanical nature of their work 
and the other attributable to the medium in which that work is carried on. Standing 
on their feet for long spells at a time, they run the risk of developing varicose vving 
and as the rooms are either too brilliantly lighted or the reverse, to affections of ey. 
sight. Older compositors frequently show a trembling of the right hand, die ;, 
fatigue caused by grasping and distributing the type, but in producing this tremor 
plumbism no doubt playsa part. Analogous to writers’ palsy, the tremor is som tines 
so persistent that it obliges the individual to renounce his work. The channels hy 
which lead dust effects an entrance into the system are the buccal and nasal 1: \\09\/3 
membranes, the skin, the respiratory passages, and the alimentary canal. So sliv|it are 
the intital troubles of the typographer that for a time they are unperceived. Acute 
plumbism does not occur among the compositors; it is always chronic. By devrees 
the individual begins to look pale; the skin becomes grayish and exhibits a s\i-/it! 
jaundiced tint; the appetite, too, fails, and digestion becomes weak, and ol)stinate 
constipation occurs. blue line, if sought for, will be seen in the gums, and there 
is complaint of an unpleasant metallic taste in the mouth. The breath becomes 
fetid and motor and sensory troubles develop, especially at those parts that hay « |,een 
brought into the closest contact with the type. Often commencing with a sense oj 
fatigue in the muscles, the paresis proceeds to motor paralysis. (P. 326.) 


_These admirable observations are amplified by specific precau- 
tions suggested for printing establishments, which are as follow-: 


Printing houses should be so situated that free currents of air can get to the. and 


not, as at present is too frequently the case, shut in by other buildings. Pleiiy oj 
daylight and, if possible, sunlight are very desirable; daylight, if*introduced |)\ ox 
side, should enter preferably on the left of the compositor, so that no shadow is thrown 
upon the case that contains his type. Light coming in from the roof obviates a!! t)is 
So far as artificial lighting of the rooms is concerned, there is an opinion tha! the 


electric light is more hurtful than gas, and gas again more harmful than lamps. 1 
should be tinted shades on the gas or lamps, green externally, white internally. Je 
workroom should be well ventilated and without drafts; any dust generated shoii|(: 
far as possible be removed by fans. The type boxes should be kept clean aii the 
floors periodically watered. By young compositors long hours ought to be avoided. 
No food should be eaten in the workrooms. Compositors should never do any work 
fasting and should avoid smoking when at work. Excesses of all kinds ought to ie 
avoided, particularly the immoderate use of alcohol. Milk should be freely taken. 
On the occurrence of colic, the individual should at once give up his work ai! be 
medically treated. Washing the hands and rinsing the mouth before eating arc «!)>0- 
(Pa x ae also a bath once a week, and the wearing of overalls when at \.' 
. 327.) 


In this connection Sir Thomas Oliver discusses, very briefly, |. 
ever, the subject of printers’ phthisis, stating that— 


One of the great foes of the printer is pulmonary phthisis. Much of this is und 0b 
edly preventable, since the di is encouraged by the unhealthy conditions Wider 
which the work is carried on. Smith found that the mortality from consum) tion 
was 60 per cent greater than in most of the other trades. Of 799 deaths publish by 
the London Society of Compositors for 10 years 1880-1889, inclusive, Arlidge ion 
phthisis as the cause of death in 296, bronchitis and asthma in 85, pneumonia 20 
plouriny together were responsible for 67 deaths, paralysis and apoplexy for ()!, 21 

right’s disease for 21. Pulmonary phthisis caused 37 per cent of the deaths. | 
largest number of deaths occurrred between the ages of 30 and 40 years. (P.°-> 


Reference is made in this connection to the earlier observati' 
by Doctor Arlidge, but it is pointed out that the statistics of (hu! 
period are not strictly comparable with the data for later yeu! 
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sir Thomas Oliver therefore corresponded with the secretaries of the 
London Typographical Association and the London Society of Com- 
positors, from the reports of which, through the assistance of Dr. 
Henry Armstrong, he obtained an interesting tabulation for the 
yeriod 1894-1899, of which the following extract shows the prin- 
cipal facts: 





THE LONDON TYPOGRAPHICAL 


TO 1899. 





STATISTICS OF ASSOCIATION, 1894 


















WORTALITY 





Deaths from— 





Average Deaths Death rate 
Year. mem ber- from all per 1,000 | Other 
ship. causes. members. | Phthisis e+ aa Pneu- | Bron- 
are losis. monia. | chitis. 
























| 
ING4. 2 we ee meee eee cecccces | 12, 480 107 8. 6 32 3 4 9 
1905, . . -cnesanaeedaeakes s 13, 485 143 10.6 39 9 14 12 
1 ae Sal eres 13, 784 143 10. 4 3 3 15 7 
S007 . . ..<inoninoianenasanien 14, 133 136 9.6 40 5 10 10 
1908... .csuduseeebbes ce ihe 14, 838 146 9.8 4) 3 | 4 | 10 
’ 15, 623 11.3 7 
$4,343 | 








The average number of members of the London Typographical 
Association during this period was 14,057, among whom there were 
852 deaths from all causes, of which 257 were attributed to phthisis, 
30 to other forms of tuberculosis, 66 to pneumonia, and 57 to bron- 
chitis, making a total of 410 deaths from lung diseases, or 48.1 per 
cent of the mortality from all causes. The average annual death 
rate for the period was about 10 per 1,000, which can not be considered 
excessive and which would indicate that, except for lung diseases, the 
mortality of printers was rather above than below the normal average 
for indualiliiolemmations: but the higher proportion of lung diseases 
is clearly indicative of trade conditions unfavorable to disease resist- 
ance. ‘The experience of the London Typographical Association was 
confirmed by three years’ data of the London Society of Compositors, 
with an average membership of about 11,000. or the London 
Typographical Association the mortality from all forms of tubercu- 
losis was 3.4 per 1,000 members as against 3.9 for the London Society 
of Compositors per 1,000 members and 1.8 for the male population 
of England and Wales 20 to 65 years of age, per 1,000 population 
(1881-1890). For all forms of lung diseases, however, the rate per 
1,000 for the London Typographical Association was 4.5, for the 
London Society of Compositors, 4.8, and for England and Wales 4.5. 
This would seem to indicate that the large excess in the general 
mortality was directly attributable to pulmonary tuberculosis, un- 
questionably increased in frequency by insanitary shop conditions, 
insanitary habits, poor nutrition, and possibly intemperance. 

The statistics do not indicate any measurable influence of lead 
poisoning, but with reference to this matter Sir Thomas Oliver 
observes in his comments upon the foregoing data that: 

It is seldom that we meet with cases of printer’s colic in these days, owing very 
largely to the change in the method of printing newspapers. Until recently the 


printia of newspapers was done by ordinary type, the compositor setting the type 
»y touch and not by sight. He quickly picked out the required letters, deftly insert- 
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ing the nail of his thumb into the groove on one side of the type. It was thro) 
these operations that the skin of the fingers became thickened, and lead djs; ,,, 
under his finger nails. Having set and printed the paper, he had to take uy), way, 
the type in lye, and subsequently distribute it, i. e., put each type back into j;, 
proper place. The distribution of the type required even more care than tho s..1;;,, 
of it, for a type wrongly distributed became a source of future trouble. Printin. }, 
hand type is rapidly on the decline, and is being replaced by stereotyping a1, |j,,. 
typing. For newspaper printing there are now several fast printing mac| | 
existence. Stereotyping has made it possible to print from a stamped cylind 

out making direct use of the individual type. Endless rolls of paper, too, 
printing machines. As many as 10,000 thirty-two page periodicals can be 

off in an hour, but by perfecting the apparatus, as in Hoe’s machine, as im; 
24,000 are capable of being thrown off in an hour. (P. 331.) 


The foregoing observations are amplified by comment up 
new practice of typesetting machines, which had then, howeve: 
“ oD 
recently come into use: 


It is in typesetting machines with automatic distribution that the greates 
has been made. The Mergenthaler linotype machine, which is used for n 

rinting, produces and gathers in order successive bars of metal, each of the : 
ength and breadth of a line, and bearing on its upper surface the type whic} 
the line. In the machine are small brass matrices, representing the differen: 
etc. When the operator presses a finger key on the board in front of him asing! 
bearing the required letter falls out of the magazine, and is carried to the ass 
block, where the various matrices are set up, side by side, in a line or row. 
quently these are transported to the face of a vertical mold wheel. Int: 
of the mold molten type metal is pumped, and thus a slug or linotype is pr 
As the formation of the slugs is effected automatically, the operator does 1: 
the metal, consequently plumbism is rare, only two cases of lead poisonin 
typists appearing in the Enon Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories | 
and four in 1900. 

The new methods of printing have certainly diminished the number of case: 
poisoning among printers, but the introduction of linotyping is losing us, as « 


an art. No person contends that, for finish, linotyped printing is equal to thai ) 
tained by hand-set type. Except for book printing, in which the letters stan 01 
whi 


boldly and clearly, an ch as a trade is being relegated to a few towns, stere 

and linotyping are in our own country rapidly eliminating typography. Si: 

is unavoidable, it is to be hoped that linotyping will yet further improve, jor |): 
printed newspapers are trying to the eyes. On the Continent most of the smal! jw 
papers are still printed by hand-set type, and consequently lead poisoning ain 
printers is more prevalent there than here. 

Compositors working the linotype machine run little risk of lead poisoning 
keep themselves and the workrooms clean. In linotypists the danger is not | 
dling the metal, for the need of doing this is rare; it is rather through inhalatic: 
fumes of the molten lead or from oxidation of lead particles that are lying 2!) 
the machine and floor. I have met with a few cases of colic in linotypists, | 
attacks of pain have been mild and much more quickly got over than in « 

itors who use the ordinary type. Insome, too, I have observed some of the : 

erangements of the nervous system, mostly functional, that are the re- 
plumbism. (Pp. 331, 332.) 

The foregoing observations are suggestive of the direction in wi 
further research is of the first importance. The data relied upon i 
the main are generally mortality returns, which can not but fail (0 dv 
justice to the trade as a whole. There is another objection tv ‘lv 
exclusive use of mortality statistics in that they reveal rather tle 
end results of conditions the severity of which may have long <1 
a away. Current morbidity statistics would ‘be more us:{u, 

ut in its final analysis the true test of health and well-being in a ‘: 
can only be revealed by a physical examination of the employees ani 
the trade experience in matters of health and well-being during (i 
time that the men have been at work. 
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Industrial Safety Work in California.’ 


mission 550 industrial deaths in 1921, 1,643 permanent injuries, 

and 123,336 temporary mjuries. This was a reduction over the 
casualty lists of 1920, and the reduction in the California industrial 
death rate, per 100,000 of population, is 38.39 per cent for the years 
1914 to 1921, inclusive. The guarding of machinery, formation of 
shop committees, various educational processes, introduction of 
safety standards, and other methods are responsible for the substan- 
tial reduction in the death toll of industry. 

Until the Argonaut mine catastrophe on August 27, 1922, the 
safety movement in the mining industry had shown excellent results. 
The official accident death rate of California miners is as follows: 
1915, 46; 1916, 50; 1917, 47; 1918, 51; 1919, 20; 1920, 31; 1921, 16. 
Mine safety orders were prepared in 1915 by a committee of seven— 
three mine operators and three mine employees, with the com- 
mission’s mining engineer. After public hearings, the orders were 
made permanent by the commission. They were revised in 1920 and 
reaffirmed as of January 1, 1921. 

sulletin 75 ef the United States Bureau of Mines contains a full 
report and the draft of a proposed law submitted by a committee of 
the American Mining Congress. The California set of 77 mine safety 
orders was based upon the outcome of the deliberations of this com- 
mittee, and after consultation with United States Bureau of Mines 
officials. 

A cooperative agreement with the Federal Government at the time 
the workmer’s compensation, insurance, and safety act became 
effective resulted in the assignment to California of a skilled mining 
engineer named by the Bureau of Mines, whose salary and expenses 
were equally divided between the Federal and State Governments. 
Safe practices were introduced into the mines. The Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission assisted in securing the United States Mine Rescue 
Station at Berkeley, where two trucks are provided with oxygen- 
breathing apparatus and also with equipment for fire fighting and 
reviving men overcome by gas, and special bulletins have been issued 
by the commission at intervals relating to safeguard against injuries in 
mines. The law passed by the California Legislature of 1872 requiring 
a second mode of egress from each mine was a dead letter until the 
Industrial Accident Commission incorporated it among the mine 
safety orders. The Argonaut mine had the two exits required by 
law, but the fire which started above where the miners were working 
quickly liberated the noxious gases and fumes always prevalent in a 
mine, and made it impossible for the imprisoned men to use a second 
exit of ladders to the surface. 

The Industrial Accident Commission’s safety department, states 
the chairman of the commission, lacks the financial resources to attend 
to the important calls which daily come to it. The 6,000 industrial 
dead in this State during the last decade are mute evidence of a need 
which should awaken an instant response from thoughtful citizens. 
The sum of approximately $150,000 for safety work was at the disposal 


Ties were reported to California’s Industrial Accident Com- 
: 





' Summary ofaddress by Will J. French, chairman, Industrial Accident Commission of California, before 
convention of California State Federation of Labor at Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 5, 1922. 
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of the Industrial Accident Commission in 1921, a totally inadeqiiate 
amount to supervise -the industries of a State the size of California, 
Sufficient money should be available to inspect mines, factories, y( 
all other places of employment. Last year the commission us| , 
little over $18,000 for the mining division, and the two men in {}\p 
field were supposed to inspect mines, quarries, tunnels, gold .y( 
suction dredges, oil operations, cement and brick plants, gravel })ij. 
and rock crushers. he committee of the American Mining (\\)- 
gress has estimated that a State like California should have betweey 
$50,000 and $100,000 a year for mine safety work. 


List of Publications on Industrial Hygiene. 


HE Industrial Hygiene Service of the International Labor Oflice 
fs is publishing regularly in the International Labor Review 
bibliography ot cake on industrial hygiene and of articles 
appeenng in the more important reviews and periodicals of the med- 
ical and industrial press. The bibliography, which appeared ({irst 
in the May issue of the International Labor tavview, includes general 
articles on industrial hygiene, sanitation, ventilation, humidity, gases. 
fumes, dust, fatigue, health problems in particular industries, and 
specific industrial poisons as well as articles on vocational guidance, 
scientificmanagement, welfare, and recreation. Thebibliography pro- 
vides, therefore, a valuable guide to the literature of many countries 
in regard to social and industrial medicine. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL. 
INSURANCE. 





Ninth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


HE ninth annual meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held at Bal- 
timore, Md., October 9 to 14, 1922. Twenty-one States, three 

Canadian Provinces, the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau were officially represented. Addresses of welcome were deliv- 
ered by Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, and by Hon. 
William F. Broening, mayor of Baltimore. Mr. Robert E. Lee in his 
presidential address surveyed the present compensation situation in 
the United States and Canada, stressed the importance of accident 
prevention, rehabilitation, and uniformity in administration, and 
recommended the inclusion of occupational diseases in the category 
of compensable injuries. 


Claim Procedure and Standard Permanent Disability Schedule. 


THE program of the association this year dealt primarily with the 

questions of uniformity and adequate standards in compensation 
administration and legislation. A report by the committee on forms 
and claim procedure was considered and adopted by the association. 
This report sets forth certain standard minimum requirements and 
detailed methods of procedure relating to accident reporting and 
claim procedure for State fund and competitive insurance sytems. 
Another report, by the committee on statistics, outlined a standard 
permanent partial disability schedule which was to displace the pres- 
ent flat schedules in use in practically every American State. The 
association referred the schedule back to the committee on statistics 
for further consideration but approved the following four principles 
recommended by the committee: 

1. The schedule of permanent partial disability compensation shall 
be for compensation to be paid after compensation has been paid for 
temporary disability, whether total or partial. 

2. Compensation for permanent total disability shall be valued on 
the basis of total disability for life. 

3. Compensation for permanent partial disability shall be valued 
as a percentage of permanent total diability. 

4. The permanent disability schedule shall be one designed to 
measure loss of earning capacity, considering all elements. 


Medical Session. 


‘THE medical session included papers on Malignant disease with 
} reference to traumas in industry, by Dr. Joseph Bloodgood, of 
Baltimore; Causation or aggravation of hernia, by Dr. Alexis McGlan- 
nan, of Baltimore; Diagnosis of industrial back conditions, by Dr. 
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J.W. Sever, of Boston; and Compensation for injuries to the e 
Dr. William Tarun, of Baltimore. A satisfactory compensation {,\j, 
for eye injuries is still to be compiled. There are several such {,})Jo. 
in existence, but none is universally accepted. Dr. Tarun sugersta). 
and the suggestion was adopted by the association, that the [yj. 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commi issio, 
appoint a committee to cooperate with a similar committee of {), 
American Medical Association to work out a standard eye injypy 
schedule for use by compensation commissions. Dr. F. D. Don. hue 
of Boston, chairman of the medical committee of the association; 
submitted to the convention the final report of his committee on “ { 
schedule for eye injuries.”” This report was received too late fy; 
consideration by the association. 


Ve, by 


) 


I 
1S 
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Accident Prevention. 


‘THE session on accident prevention proved to be an especially jp- 

terestirg one. The papers read included the following: My. 
James L. Gernon, chief factory inspector of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, read a paper on the Value of careful factory inspection, 
In discussing this paper Mr. L. A. Tarrell, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, soldadl out the value, for the purpose of preventing 
accidents, of penalizing employers and employees who alate or dis- 
regard the safety orders of the commission. Mr. E. L. Elliott, con- 
sulting engineer of the Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., discussed industrial 
lighting as an accident hazard. Dr.S. Dana Hubbard, of the Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City, pointed out the great need for 
industrial sanitation. Mr. M. G. Lloyd, of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, presented a paper on the history and preparation of 
safety codes under the auspices of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Commiittee. 


Uniformity in Compensation Administration and Legislation. 


[8 addition to the reports of the committees on claim procedure 
and statistics, the following papers dealing with uniformity or 
adequacy in compensation administration and Sedation were read: 
Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, presented for consideration by the association a new method of 
computing average weekly wages. According to the plan outlined, 
the method of computing average weekly wages varies with the 
type of disability. In case of temporary disability or death tle 
average wages shall be based upon full-time wages at the time o/ 
injury, whether the employment be regular, intermittent, or casual. 
That is, the daily or hourly wage shall be multiplied by the number 
of hours or days regularly worked in the occupation and industry 0 
that locality. In case of permanent disability the average wazes 
shall be based upon the earnings of the workman for the prior twelve- 
month period but modified by a wage-variation factor which woul 
take into account the probable increase and decrease in wages during 
the industrial life of the average workman. 

Mr. R. M. Pennock, actuary of the New York State insurance fund, 
presented a paper on the proper method of computing workmen s 
compensation claim reserves—a question which is of utmost impor- 
tance to State insurance funds relative to the solvency of the fund. 
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An adequate death benefit schedule was the subject of a paper by 
Mr. Will J. French, chairman of the California Industrial Accident 
Commission. Adequate death benefits, according to Mr. French, 
should include an income to the widow until her death or remarriage 
sufficient for living needs and not confined to a limited percentage of 
her husband’s wage if such wage was inadequate to provide a reason- 
able living standard; and an income for each dependent child to the 
end that the home life be conserved, with the provision that there be 
full opportunity for the education of the child. 

In a paper on An adequate weekly maximum, Mr. G. C. Kelly, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and 
nspection Bureau, pointed out the gross injustices resulting from 
the low weekly maximum provisions in compensation laws and 
stated that the only adequate weekly maximum was no weekly 
maximum. 

The vexed problem of extraterritoriality was discussed by Mr. L. D. 
Clark, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a paper in 
which he surveyed the present confusing situation with respect to 
this question and offered for consideration the following uniform 
provision: ‘‘The faet that the injury for which compensation is 
claimed occurred outside the State shall not affect the rights of 
claimants under this act.” 


Legislative and Administrative Problems. 


MONG other important papers dealing with legislative and ad- 

ministrative problems was a discussion of Schedule versus ex- 
perience rating, by Mr. Leon S. Senior, manager of the New York 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board. Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, read a paper on the 
Status of farm labor under workmen’s compensation in the United 
States and foreign countries and also discussed the problem of 
lump-sum settlements. Mr. Stewart pointed out that farm labor was 
covered by compensation laws to a considerable extent in many of 
the European countries but that none of the State or Canadian acts, 
with the single exception of New Jersey, included farm laborers. He 
also showed by statistical comparisons with other industries that the 
hazard of agriculture ranks very high. With respect to lump-sum 
settlements Mr. Stewart urged each compensation commission to in- 
vestigate the results of each lump sum granted in order that reliable 
information as to merits of this policy may be had. A paper which 
excited keen interest and spirited discussion was cone presented by 
Mr. C. A. McHugh, of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, in 
which he discussed a plan for the dissemination of workmen’s com- 
ensation information through the public schools in that State. 

he association appointed a committee to investigate the merits 
of this plan, with instructions to report to the association at its next 
meeting. Other papers included Penaths of social insurance, by 
Mr. L. Santiago Carmona, chairman of the Workmen’s Relief Com- 
mission of Porte Rico; Hernia, by Mr. F. A. Duxbury, chairman of 
the Industrial Commission of Minnesota; Problem of noninsurance, 
by Col. L. T. Bryant, commissioner of labor of New Jersey; Policy 
with respect to auditing pay rolls, by Mr. E. S. Gill, of the Depart- 
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ment of Labor and Industries of Washington; and Status of mar. 
time employments under workmen’s compensation, by Mr. Henry )), 
Sayer, industrial commissioner of New York. 


Officers Elected. 


HE following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presicen; 

F. A. Duxbury, chairman, Industrial Commission of Minnesoty. 

vice president, C. A. McHugh, member, Industrial Commissicn »/ 
Virginia; secretary treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com. 
missioner of Labor Statistics; executive committee, F. A. Dux}yury 
chairman, Industrial Commission of Minnesota; C. A. McHugh, mem. 
ber, Industrial Commission of Virginia; Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Robert E. Lee, chairman, 
Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland; Fred W. Armstrong, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia; O. F. McShane, 
Industrial Commission of Utah; Lee Ott, compensation commissioney 









of West Virginia; Henry D. Sayer, industrial commissioner of 
New York; ‘Baxter Taylor, chairman, Industrial Commission of 
Oklahoma. 





The next meeting of the association will be held in St. Paul, Minn., 
September 24 to 27. 
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Recent Compensation Reports. 
Colorado. — 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado, administering the 
workmen’s compensation law and other laws of the State, 
reports operations of the compensation law for the year 

ending November 30, 1921.1. Insurance in this State may |e in 
stock or mutual companies, in the State fund, or by self-insurance. 
Full premium returns are not available, only those of the State 
fund being as yet reported for the year. The State fund is the lead- 
ing compensation-insurance carrier in the State. The stock com- 
panies in 1920 collected premiums amounting to $906,639.75, mutual 
companies $502,262.10, while the State fund alone received 
$460,116.11, the total being $1,869,017.96. Losses actually puaid, 
not including amounts set aside for reserves, for 1920 were: Stock 
companies, $356,059.22; mutual companies, $111,893.71; State fund, 
$128,333.71; a total of $596,286.64. 

The business depression of 1921 caused a considerable falling oii 
in the premium income of the State fund, and doubtless of other 
insurers as well. The income for 11 months for the State fund was 
$360,181.68, while losses paid aggregated $153,109.29. 

Self-insurance was authorized by 53 permits issued in 1921, in regard 
to which indemnity bonds, etc., amounting to $735,000 are lili. 
Other securities bring the total guaranty for self-insurance up to 
$1,794,619.61. Three applications for self-insurance permits were 
denied during the year, while one self-insurer decided to take a policy 
with an insurance carrier, and another withdrew its election to be 
subject to the provisions of the compensation act. 






















1 Colorado Industrial Commission. Fifth annual report, Dec. 1, 1920, to Dec. 1, 1921. [Denver, !92!.| 
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The report emphasizes the fact that much of the new business 
which the State fund secured in 1921 came from large industrial 
risks in and about Denver, many employers who were formerly 
skeptical as to the stability of the fund, becoming convinced of its 
strength, having become insurers under its policies. A statement of 
income and disbursements for the fiscal year shows receipts amount- 
ing to $487,093.43, amounts due from the State treasurer and out- 
standing premiums bringing the total up to $699,876.54. As dis- 
bursements are noted compensation and medical aid, $165,620.38; 
dividends, $74,367.92; and expenses of management, $13,043.81. 
Other sums were disbursed as investments, leaving a balance on hand 
of $411,952.55. 

The disbursement item, ‘Expenses of management,” is a new 
one and covers but eight months. ‘‘This item for the full year 
should represent less than 7 per cent of the premiums written, which 
is a very low expense ratio when compared with the expense ratio of 
the stock compaiies, which average 35 to 40 per cent.’’ Admitted 
assets amount to $1,186,823.30, the total liabilities being $849,449.34, 
showing a surplus over all liabilities of $337,373.96. 

Accidents reported during the year were 13,904 in number. There 
were 4,025 claims, 3,382 agreements approved, 1,143 awards by referees 
and 351 by the commission. Compensation awarded amounted to 
$433,551.06. The claims amounted to 28.94 per cent of the accidents, 
the average for the existence of the law (1915 to 1921) being 24.38 
per cent. Of the total number of claims, 151 were for fatal injuries, 
46 being in the coal industries, 24 in the metal industries, and 81 in 
miscellaneous industries. The number of persons wholly dependent 
was 54, 14 others being partially dependent. In 72 cases there were 
no dependents. Compensation was denied in 332 cases, of which 
47 were fatal and 285 nonfatal. 

The average weekly wage of persons injured was $26.04, and the 
average weekly rate of compensation $9.76. The average period of 
disability was 11.93 weeks. 


South Dakota. 


HE industrial commissioner of South Dakota reports the fifth year 

of operation of the workmen’s compensation law of the State, 
covering the 12 months ending June 30, 1922. The report is general 
in its nature, with practically no statistical tables. Amendments of a 
minor nature are suggested, though one of greater importance is 
recommended, relating to the phrase “ arising out of and in the course 
of employment.”’ The restriction is found to have worked injustice, 
and it is proposed to change it so as to compensate for accident or 
death of an employee while engaged in the employment of the em- 
ployer. Clarification as to the time when compensation should begin, 
1. ¢., from the date of the injury, and a provision as to surgical and 
hospital fees are also desired. The limit of $3,000 in case of death is 
also regarded as too low. In considering the subject of insurance, a 
conclusion apparently adverse to the State system is arrived at, 
though the question is an open one in the State. Complaint is made 
of the failure of employers to insure their liability under the statute. 

The number of accidents reported during the year was 3,282, of 
which 2,730 were closed, 503 being reported as not closed. No refer- 
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ence is made to the disposition of the 49 cases not accounted for unde 
either heading. There were 25 fatalities. | 

Other information presented is a schedule of fees adopted by the 
State medical association, which is used as a basis of estimate by the 
industrial commissioner in disputed eases; number of employees and 
wages in important industrial establishments; average wages and 
hours of labor in industries during the year, -etc. 
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Franco-Belgian Convention Regarding Miners’ Pensions. 


HE convention relating to miners’ pensions which was concluded 
T between the representatives of the French and Belgian Goy- 
ernments on February 14, 1921, has been approved by the 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies and the ratifications of this 
convention having been exchanged by the two countries at Paris ip 
June, 1922, it was put into effect by a decree of July 10, 1922. 
The main provisions of the convention are as follows: 
French workers employed in Belgian mines will receive without 
regard to their place of residence the production bonuses provided for 
in the Belgian om relating to old-age pensions. If they have worked 
30 years in the Belgian mines and if, besides, they have fulfilled the 
other conditions as to age and continuity of service required by the 
special legislation in regard to the retirement of Belgian miners they 
will have the right both to the State allowances and those of the ré- 
tirement funds. 

Belgian workers employed in France, who at 55 years of age can 
show either 30 years of service, representing 7,920 days of actual 
labor, in the French mines or 30 years of work for wages in France, at 
least 15 of which have been spent in mining, will receive under the same 
conditions as the French workers allowances and supplements for 
expenses both from the French State and the independent retirement 
funds of the miners. 

Nationals of the twa States who have not worked 30 years in 
either the French or the Belgian mines but whose combined service in 
the two countries amounts to that length of time will be entitled to a 
pension of which the amount will be at least equal to the minimum 
pension fixed by the least favorable legislation of the two States. [1 
is understood, on the other hand, that work in either of the countries 
will not be considered in the determination of a pension or of an in- 
crease unless it amounts to a minimum of five years representing 1,52) 
days of labor. 

ensions for widows are governed by the same rules as those app!y- 
ing to their husbands but are subject to the laws of the two countries 
in regard to age and the duration of the marriage. 

The convention will be applicable to all workers whose age and 
duration of services fulfil the requirements of the convention at the 
date on which it is put into effect. 

The duration of the convention is to be for one year and it will be 
tacitly renewed each year unless it is denounced by either signatory 
three months before the time of its expiration. 


1 Comité Central des Houilléres de Franee. Circulaire No. 5663. Paris, July, 1922. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





United States Coal Commission. 
Pine e Act No. 347, approved September 22, 1922, provides for 


the establishment of a commission of seven members appointed 

by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Its purpose is to secure “information in connection with 
questions relative to interstate commerce in coal and all ques- 
tions and problems arising out of and connected with the coal 
industry.” The only limitation on membership is that no Member 
of Congress shall be eligible to serve. The commission is to select 
its own chairman, and to maintain central offices in the District of 
Columbia, though it may meet elsewhere on its own determination. 
Salaries are fixed at $7,500 each per year, the commission to “cease 
to exist one year after the taking effect of this act.” The President 
may remove any member for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
but for no other cause. Vacancies may be filled the same as original 
appointments. The term “coal” covers anthracite, bituminous, 
and other coal, lignite, coke, and culm, whether in place, extracted, 
or banked. 

The essential provisions of the statute are as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said commission to investigate and ascertain fully the facts 
and conditions and study the problems and questions relative to the coal industry with 
a view to and for the purpose of aiding, assisting, and advising Congress in matters of 
legislation which will imsure a supply of this commodity to the industries and the peo- 
ple generally throughout the country and maintain the uninterrupted flow of commerce 
among the States, or any legislation which Congress may, aiter said investigation, 
deem wise and which, under the Constitution, Congress has the power to enact. 

To this end said commission shall ascertain and report to the President and Congress: 
As to the ownership and titles of the mines; prices of coal; the organizations and per- 
sons connected with the coal industry ; cost of production; profits realized by the oper- 
ators or owners of said mines during the last 10 years; profits of other persons or corpora- 
tions having to do with production, distribution, or sale of coal; labor costs; wages paid ; 
wage contracts; irregular production; waste of coal and suggestions as to the remedy 
for the same; the conditions generally under which coal is produced; distribution ; the 
causes which from time to time induce strikes, thereby depriving interstate carriers 
of their fuel supply and otherwise interrupting the flow of interstate commerce; and 
all facts, circumstances, or conditions which would be deemed helpful in determining 
and establishing a wise and efficient policy by the Government relative to said in- 
dustry. 

Said commission shall, under the provisions of this act, make a separate investiga- 
tion and report for the anthracite industry, which investigation and report shall cover 
all of the matters specified in the last preceding paragraph, and shall cover also every 
other phase of the anthracite industry, including the production, transportation, and 
distribution of anthracite, and the organized or other relationships, if any, among the 
mine operators or the mine workers, or among any persons engaged in the production, 

riation, or distribution of coal. 

Said commission shall also submit recommendations relative to: 

(a) Standardizing the mines upon the basis of their economic productive capacity 
and regarding the closing down of mines which, by reason of their natural limitations 
or other itions, fall below the standard. Ie 

(b) Ascertaining and standardizing the cost of living for mine workers and the living 
conditions which must be supplied or afforded in order to surround the workmen with 
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reasonable comforts, and standardizing also as far as practicable the amount of work g 
man shall perform for a reasonable wage, recognizing the value and effect of such sy,. 
roundings in respect of their efficiency. 

(c) Standardizing a basis of arriving at the overhead cost of producing and (js. 
tributing the coal, including delivery at the door of the consumer, recognizing in {};js 
compilation that the standardized cost of living to the miners should be the first anq 
irreducible item of expense. 

(d) The advisability of any legislation having to do with Government or private 
ownership, regulation, or control in the coal industry. 

Said commission shall render its first report and recommendations to the Convress 
and to the President not later than January 15, 1923. Said commission shall reidoy 
its separate report on the anthracite industry on or before July 1, 1923, and sha!! ey. 
deavor, in said separate report and in the recommendations contained therein, revard- 
ing wages in the anthracite industry, to take into consideration the conditions 0}, {.jy. 
ing up to the time when said report is made. 


The disclosure of information by any officer or employee of the com- 
mission is a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 0; 
both. The commission has power to administer oaths, subpoena and 
examine witnesses, compel the production of records and documents, 
provide for the taking of depositions, etc. The fact that testimony 
or evidence may tend to incriminate a person or to subject him to jen- 
alty or forfeiture is no excuse from attending and testifying, but 10 
natural person may be prosecuted or penalized for or on account of 
matters as to which evidence is given under compulsion. This «oes 
not exempt from punishment for perjury, if committed. 

The commission may make such expenditures as are necessary {or 
the efficient execution of its duties, and may make such rules and revu- 
lations as are found essential. No employee may receive a salary in 
excess of $7,500 per year. The sum of $200,000 is made available 
for the use of the commission for carrying out the provisions of the act. 

On October 10 President Harding announced the personnel of tlic 
new commission as follows: John Hays Hammond; former Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas R. Marshall; Judge Samuel Alschuler; George (tis 
Smith; Charles P. Neill, former Commissioner of Labor Statistics; |). 
Edward T. Devine; and Clark Howell. 


- 





——. — 
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Social and Economic Interpretation of Fourteenth Amendment. 


American Political Science Association, the American Eco- 

nomic Association, and the American Sociological Society dur- 
ing their annual meetings at Pittsburgh in December, 1921. he 
writer is Prof. Robert Eugene Cushman, of the University of Minie- 
sota, the paper being reproduced in the Michigan Law Review (\' 
May, 1922. The purpose of the paper is to discuss the subject an- 
nounced as a phase of the “trial and error process” of arriving at a 
judicial statement of what is meant by due process of law and tlie 
equal protection of the law, as these questions arise in the develv)- 
ment of the nation’s industrial and social life. The fact that many of 
the illustrations are taken from decisions construing labor legislation 
makes it seem desirable to present in the Montuiy Lasor ReEvIEw 2 
summary of the principal points made by Professor Cushman in his 
careful study. 


Tos above is the title of a paper read at a joint session of the 
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Beginning with a recognition of the fact that ‘the judicial con- 
struction of due process of law and the equal protection of the law 
has from the first discouraged systematic analysis and defied syn- 
thesis,’ the trend of the interpretation and application of the four- 
teenth amendment is studied from its adoption up to the present time. 
The discouragement that has been felt by students of the problem 
who desire the formation of “‘a neat and compact set of fundamental 
principles” is set over against a paradoxical satisfaction in the very 
fact that “‘the application of the fourteenth amendment to these 
problems has, for the most part, been halting, changeable, chaotic, 
and conflicting.”’ It has been a process of trial and error indeed, but 
it has prevented the fixing of earlier individualistic doctrines as con- 
trolling principles. 

The nature of social and economic legislation is essentially compul- 
sory or restrictive in some respect, having in view the purpose of 
promoting the community welfare. This is done under the police 
power, Which together with the powers of taxation and eminent do- 
main are limited by the due process and equal protection clauses of 
the fourteenth amendment. Definitions of these two clauses can not, 
in the nature of things, be made, but their general purpose is to forbid 
arbitrary legislation, i. e., that which would restrict individual liberty 
or property rights more severely than the advantages to the commu- 
nity can justify; while equal protection means protection against 
arbitrary discrimination or class legislation. The term “ arbitrary” 
is not in itself a standard, its application to a given piece of legislation 
being largely a question of opinion. Here the legislature first pro- 
ceeds by the enactment of what it regards proper legislation, the courts 
having the last word in passing upon the question of constitutionality. 
A fundamental question for the courts is the weight to be given to the 
formal expression of legislative opinion as found in the law to the 
effect that the actunder consideration is not arbitrary, but is justified by 
existng social needs. Professor Cushman finds three distinct phases 
of juidicial attitude during the 50 years which have elapsed since the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, with the promise of entering 
upon a fourth. 

The first position assumed was one of an extremely restricted appli- 
cation of the amendment, the view being expressed that it was 
strictly for the benefit of the newly freed black man, and had no appli- 
cation to exercises of legislative power which did not involve racial 
oppression or discrimination. Legislative abuses were to be corrected 
not by the courts, but by resort to the polls, and even when a law 
levying a State tax for private purposes was held unconstitutional the 
decision was not vaned on the fourteenth amendment, but on the 
general concept of the nature of free governments and the reserva- 
tions of individual rights. This was called the period of judicial 
noninterference. 

The second period was one in which a radical departure from this 
altitude became manifest, and is called ‘the period of judicial ruth- 
lessness—mechanical and legislative interpretation of fourteenth 
amendment.” Fortunately for this transition, the Supreme Court 
has “safeguarded its future peace of mind by refusing to give any 
authoritative definition of due process of law or equal protection of 
the law”; and the attitude of the Supreme Court in 1876 and 1878, 
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in which efforts to bring in the fourteenth amendment as a test | 
sition had been frowned upon, was so changed that “by the n 
eighties we find the courts standing openly and trium 
doctrine that the fourteenth amendment imposes judicially en{oy¢. 
able restrictions upon social legislation.” Reasons for this marke; 
change of attitude are suggested by the extensive change in personel 
of the court and the recession into the background of the stato of 
mind developed by the Civil War in which attention had been fixed 
strongly upon class and racial problems. A third reason was th 
more or less continuous pressure ance about by lawyers and their 
clients for some protection by the courts against legislative inte. 
ference with their interests. A broader construction was therefom 
given to the fourteenth amendment, the courts undertaking {hp 
duty of applying to social legislation the limitations of due process of 
law and ss equal protection of the law and also of determining hoy 
these guaranties ‘could be used as yardsticks for measurins {he 
validity of social legislation.’’ 

It was during this period that legislative discretion was reduced 
“almost to the vanishing point.” iberty of contract was empho- 
sized and the power of a . islature to pass labor legislation or similar 
restrictive laws affecting the right to contract was almost denied, 
at least for persons sui juris. Children might be legislated for, but 
adult women and certainly adult men must be left alone to contract 
according to their own judgment. It was this spirit that found 
expression in a California court holding unconstitutional a law regy- 
lating the time and method of wage payment in certain industries, 


TODO. 
l iddle 
hantly for the 


| It was here said that the law treats the workman of intelligence s 
an imbecile. ‘ Being over 21 years of age and not a lunatic or insane. 


he is deprived of the right to make a contract as to the time when his 





wages shall become due.”” The New York courts refused to permit 
the State to “disturb the sacred right of an adult woman to work ‘at 
any time of the day that suits her’’’; while the Supreme Court of 


Iihnois would give her the liberty of working ‘‘as many hours during 


the day and mghbt as she might wish.” To this period also belongs 
the earnest solicitude of the New York courts for the privilege of a 
tenement dweller to pursue his sweated trade of cigarmaking without 


being forced “from his home and its hallowed associations and beneii- 
cent influences to ply his trade elsewhere.”’ The Supreme Court of 
the United States fe refused to permit the Legislature of New 
York to express its opinion as to the nature of the baking industry 
by a statute limiting the hours of labor in this alleged unhealthy 
employment. ‘The attitude assumed by the courts toward suci 
legislation was usually one of suspicion, not infrequently one of open 
hostility, and almost invariably one which placed upon the shoulders 
of those defending the legislation the burden of proving it io be 
constitutional. * * * e idea that the valitieg of a police 
regulation might really depend upon whether certain social or economic 
needs did or did not exist was quite abhorrent to the judicial mind. 

Precedents and legal arguments controlled instead of evidence as (0 
actual social and economic conditions. The opinions of this period 
“breathe forth judicial tenderness and concern for the unfortunate 
workmgman, and with hearty enthusiasm the courts proceeded to 
i aay from an attempted legislative oppression which, by 
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subjecting him to the legal requirements of reasonable hours and 
conditions of labor, infringed thus brutally upon his sacred right of 
free contract.” . Henge 

The transformation from this attitude to one of a realistic interpre- 
tation of the fourteenth amendment, in which the courts sat as social 
and economic experts, may. be said to be marked by the action of 
the Supreme Court in 1908 in upholding the Oregon 10-hour law for 
women. It was in connection with this case that Mr. Brandeis, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court, and Miss Josephine Goldmark, 
with whom Professor Frankfurter, of Harvard University, later col- 
laborated, presented their exhaustive and important brief setting 
forth the physiological and social reasons why women needed pro- 
tection from overlong hours of labor. The force of this presentation 
was such that the Supreme Court could not fail to recognize it; and 
while the authorities were not thus of judicial precedent, and the 
question was still debated, acceptance of the truth of the matter al- 
leged is favored by reason of a widespread and long-continued belief 
in the correctness of the views expressed, and “we take judicial 
cognizance of all matters of general knowledge.” The courts of 
New York and Illinois likewise “experienced a similar change of 
heart,’ giving effect to new and additional knowledge even though it 
leads to the taking of a different view of vastly important questions. 

This change of attitude was “not sudden or universal”; but 
sradually became fairly representative. Instead of a mechanical 
“jurisprudence of concepts,”’ something followed that might be called 
“sociological jurisprudence.” The burden of proof was likewise 
shifted to the shoulders of those attacking the constitutionality of 
the law, instead of the court indulging in presumptions against the 
validity of the new legislation. 

It seems to the writer that this third phase of the judicial attitude respecting the 
construction of the fourteenth amendment may be summarized thus: The courts did 
not cease to be active arbiters of the validity of social and economic legislation, but 
they did adopt the policy of deciding the question of that validity upon the basis 
of social and economic tacts. Legislative determinations still received somewhat 
meager respect of their own weight, but whenever any substantial factual basis for 
the legislation could be found either in evidence actually presented or in a consensus 
of public opinion shared by the court the burden of proof was placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of those who attacked the statute. 

This marked change from one of suspicious scrutiny of legislative 
action to a more general consent that proper credit should “ be given 
to the State lagidiavars for knowing its own business” is regarded as 
promising a beneficial influence on the legislatures in that it will 
threw upon them the responsibility of legislating without indulging 
the presumption, practically forced upon them, that the responsi- 
bility for constitutionality rested entirely with the courts. An even 
more liberal attitude, especially on the part of the Supreme Court, is 
said to be indicated during the last few years, though “ there is danger 
of overemphasizing the extent of this change.’”’ The movement is 
not unbroken, a recrudescence of the old matic legalism occa- 
sionally manifesting itself. The attitude differs from that of the 
third period, during which the courts took the position of social and 
economic experts, in that there is said to be a tendency toward 
“judicial self-denial,” the social and economic questions involved 
being left for legislative determination. It is recognized that these 
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questions are not questions of absolute or pure fact but are que 
of opinion on which honest and sensible people will inevitably 
In view of: this fact, the legislature is the proper division of 
Government to declare the policy of the State, without askin. 
court to reach the same conclusion of necessity, the test being po; 
as to its personal indorsement of the doctrines involved, but w\ict\e 
or not responsible men could have arrived at the conclusio)s pre. 
sented. Judicial tests of reasonableness give way to the considera 
legislative policy of the State. 

Cases are cited which appeal to the writer as expressive of this tend. 
ency, with quotations embodying the idea of the larger levis\atiy, 
discretion. It is conceded that these statements viewed separately 
seem of slight importance. “Their significance is cumulative. 
They give evidence of a growing willingness on the part of the cou; 
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to regard social and economic legislation as constitutional inles 
some palpable and egregious defect in it be visible.’ Opinions will 
differ as to whether this is ‘a weak-kneed abdication of a judicial) 
authority” or “‘a wholesome return to a sound appreciation of the 


proper sphere of judicial action.’’ The writer regards it as wise and 
salutary, the responsibility for the laws resting primarily witli the 
legislatures. tay aapnaroese 4 will develop character if legislators are 


compelled to be the actual sponsors of their laws, while the courts 
will regain popular confidence by withholding their hands frei) the 
work of legislation. It is believed that an adjustment of the princi- 
ples thus apparently coming into effect would “correct the only 
actual defects which have ever existed in our system of judicial 
review,’ and remove the occasion for “more radical and questionable 


devices, such as the recall of judges or decisions, which have from 
time to time been proposed.” 





-_eoorr 
— ooo a 


_ Retirement of Civil-Service Employees. 


N ACCOUNT was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review for June, 
A 1920 (pp. 184-186), of the enactment of a law providing for ihe 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service of the ( nited 
States (act of May 22, 1920, 41 Stat. 614, effective August 20, !{)20). 
Experience under the law developed the necessity for the mainte- 
nance of certain records by the various departments, the estallisli- 
ment of rules for crediting and reporting deductions and computing 
interest, and other procedural matter. This need was met by an 
act of February 14, 1922 (Pub. No. 142), making additions and amend- 
ments to the original act. 

Another amendment is interpretative, construing the expression 
‘all employees in the classified civil service of the United States’ 
as used in section 1 of the principal act. The term was declared * to 
include all persons who have been heretofore or who may hereuiter 
be given a competitive status in the classified civil service, witli or 
without competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or unde! 
the civil-service rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive 
orders covering groups of employees with their positions into the 
competitive classified service or authorizing the appointment 0 
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individuals to positions within such service.’ This construction was 
made general and the expression “classified civil service” used in 
other acts of Congress is to receive this interpretation (act of March 
97, 1922, Pub. No. 182). 

The third amendment adds a seventh class to those into which 
employees are divided by section 2, class G, including charwomen, 
laborers, ete., classified or unclassified, who are employed on a regular 
annual basis at rates less than $600 per annum. Annuities for such 
employees are to be determined according to length of service, by 
the methods prescribed in the other schedules; but no annuity shall 
be granted to exceed the per centum nor the maximum provided for 
the respective periods of service (act of June 17, 1922, Pub. No. 243). 

it will be noted that this amendment includes unclassified as well 
as classified employees, in which respect it varies the coverage of 
the original act, which was limited to the “classified civil service.” 
It is, of course, within the power of Congress to make such inclusions 
and exclusions as it may determine, and the act also authorized the 
President to extend by Executive order, upon recommendation of 
the Civil Service Commission, the scope of the act to include employees 
or groups of employees in the civil service of the United States not 
classified at the time of the passage of the act. In accordance with 
this authority the President had, just prior to the foregoing enact- 
ment, issued an Executive order (June 7, 1922) extending the act to 
include unclassified laborers in all cities and establishments or offices 
in which appointments are made under labor regulations approved 
by the President; unclassified laborers in all offices in which appoint- 
ments are made from subclerical or other registers from the civil 
service; and unclassified laborers who have been transferred from 
classified positions. This order does not extend to unclassified 
laborers in any part of the service in which classified employees have 
been excluded ie Executive order, nor does it apply to employees 
whose basic salary or pay is less than $600 per annum. 

It will be noted that this order and the amendment of June 17 
alike cover unclassified employees and laborers, but have distinct 
coverages, as delimited by the salary basis, i. e., above or below $600. 

Another amendment arose out of the situation developed by the 
discharge of a number of employees, in the navy yard principally, 
a reduction in numbers leading to the dismissal of a number of per- 
sons, some of them advanced in years and of long periods of service. 
However, they had not reached the time and age where they were 
eligible to any benefits under the law as it stood. An amendment of 
September 22, 1922 (Pub. No. 363), provides that an employee within 
the terms of the act of May 22, 1920, who is 55 years of age or over 
and has served for not less than 15 years, on involuntary separation 
from the service prior to the retirement age through no fault of his 
own, shall be entitled to an annuity certificate. This certificate will 
enable him to receive retirement benefits on the attainment of full 
retirement age the same as if he had remained in service until that 
date, the Ee tatticns from his pay to remain in the fund the same as 
if he had continued in the service. 

If immediate benefits are desired, provision is made for their 
payment in reduced amounts varying according to the number of 
years intervening between present age and the age fixed for retirement. 
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Former employees discharged since August 20, 1920, and meetin, 
the conditions of this amendment, are entitled to its benefits. but j 
they have withdrawn the deductions made from their salaries |),,, 
must be restored with interest compounded at the rate of 4 pep a; 

The amendment also provides for cases of employees continy,, 
im service without the necessary approval of the Civil Service (om, 
mission and of those who have been reemployed subject to retips. 
ment, granting them credit for service at the regular salary pai 
during the time of such continued or renewed service, but di: clarino 
them not entitled to annuity ¢overing the same period. 7 





Industrial Relations Law of Colorado. 


1E Colorado Industrial Commission reports briefly its activi): 


for the year ending November 30, 1921, as regards acty,! 
industrial disputes.'| The law giving jurisdiction to the con. 
mission over disputes between employer and employees as to waves 
and hours was amended last year, the amendments becoming e(fectiye 
April 4, 1921. One amendment provides for a mandatory writ com- 
pelling obedience to the law, but after hearing and fina! award }y 
the.commission the writ is no longer in force, so that it is not so drasti 
as appears at first reading. This writ was made use of by the com- 
mission during the year when the miners employed by a coal! con pany 
refused to maintain the status quo during the consideration o! a dis- 
pute, the officials of the United Mine Workers of America having 
encouraged disregard of the order of the commission. A mandatory 
writ was thereupon issued by a district court of the State ° ani 
served upon a large number of employees and upon officials of said 
union. Ihe provisions of the writ were obeyed by both employer 
and employees.” 
Several pages are devoted to an epitomized statement of facis 
relating to some 250 or 300 cases passed upon by the commission 
during the year. 





Regulation of Wage Scale by Court of Industrial Relations of Kansas. 


i Supreme Court of Kansas on June 10, 1922, rendered a de«- 
sion in the case, Court of Industrial Relations v. Charles VW olf 
‘Packing Company (207 Pac. 806), which was a continuation 

of an original proceeding in which a decision was rendered on October 
8,1921. ‘This earlier decision was noted, under the same heading as 
above, in the Montraty Lazor Review for January, 1922 (pp. 14. 
195). As there stated, the court of industrial relations had estab- 
lished a scale of wages for the packing company, and the proceeding 
was for a writ of mandamus to compel the acceptance by the compan’ 
of the scale of wages fixed. The earlier decision was as to the app|ic:- 
bility of the law to the case in hand, and the power of the court to a, 
the judgment being in the affirmative. 

A commissioner had been appointed to take evidence in the cx- 
and make findings of fact and conclusions of law. This commissioner 





1Colorado. IndustrialCommission. Fifth annual report, Jan. 1,1920,to Dec.1,1921. [Denver, 1%2!., 
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found that the plant was a comparatively small one, employing about 
99) workmen, and dependent upon an irregular local market for the 
animals to be slaughtered; also that the establishment was not in and 
of itself an essential factor in the actual supply of food to the State. 
However, it was of that class of establishments over which the court 
had jurisdiction. An examination of the specific orders of the court 
in connection with the determination made for the adjustment of the 
controversy between employers and employees developed the fact 
that of the 19 paragraphs, serially Ms: chk embodying as many 

oints under consideration, 9 were unenforceable because covering 
subject matter not properly before the court. The actual points 
involved in the controversy were wages and hours, and although the 
entire contract of the workers was before the court, it was decided 
that a number of the elements involved had not come before it in 
such manner as to give it authority to make rulings thereon. It was 
therefore held that paragraphs 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, and 16 were 
outside the purview of the court and unenforceable. These embraced 
a declaration of the principle of open shop, advance notice of purpose 
not to operate on any succeeding day, advance notice of changing 
hours of beginning work, the operation of the seniority rule, the sub- 
ject of rules and regulations generally, the employment of a woman 
to have charge of toilets and dressing rooms an woman workers, a 
limitation on the hours of labor of women, and the establishment of 
alunch room. The decision did not go so far as to pronounce all or 
any of these subjects outside the power of the court’s action, but 
merely found that the points had not been submitted to inquiry, and 
that no jurisdiction had been acquired in the proceedings under con- 
sideration. 

It appeared that the plant was operating at the time at a loss, and 
the question was raised as to the power of the court to make an order 
increasing the wages of employees in the face of such a fact. The 
determination of wages in an industry was distinguished from the 
fixing of rates of public utilities. It was conceded that in the latter 
case no rate can be decreased when the business of the utility is being 
conducted at a loss, though prudently and efliciently managed. 

But rates and wages are not the same. Rates are compensation paid by those who 
desire the services of public-service corporations for the services rendered by such 
corporations. Wages, for the purposes now under discussion, are that part of the 
cost of the finished product given to those who perform service in its production. 

The operators of a packing plant can not by law be compelled to sell the finished 
product of their plants at a price that will not allow them a fair return upon the in- 
vestment, but that does not say that those operating the packing plant can not be 
compelled by law to pay a living wage to their employees, notwithstanding the fact 
that the plant is being operated at a loss. Anindustry of any kind that can not be 
operated except at the sacrifice of its employees ought to quit business. An industry 
ought not be permitted to recoup its losses out of the wages of its employees where 
those employees are in such a condition that they can not prevent it. 

_ The contention that a man unwilling to work for the wages offered 
is at liberty to seek employment elsewhere was then noted, and 
while conceding the legal validity of the contention it was pointed 
out that economic conditions sometimes render such freedom of 
action valueless. 

Many a working man can not quit when he desires so to do. He must continue to 


work although his wages are not sufficient to properly feed and clothe himself and his 
family and educate his children. Public welfare demands that all industries that 
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provide food, clothing, fuel, and transportation shall continue to operate }o. 
without their operation suffering must result; but pre welfare likewise 
that the workingman engaged in the production o 


‘ ise di mand 
‘ u _ the things that minister to ¢),, 
comfort of all must be paid such compensation for his services as will enable him to 
live in the manner described in the court of industrial relations act. 7 

Possible reasons why the plant was operating at a loss were then 
considered, but no attempt was made to solve the question involved 
that being the function of the management of the business tho, 
than of the court. The loss should not be put on the employees «jf 
its emplo ees are thereby compelled to work for less than livin, 
wages.” ‘Unsuitable location or improper management are matter 
of correction by the company, but recoupment of losses caused hy 
either of these matters ought not to be brought about by layine: 
burden on the workingman to labor for less than a living wave. 

A peremptory writ of mandamus was directed to issue to compe! 
the company to put into effect the portions of the order not nullified 
by this finding. 


1s 4 


Two judges dissented on the ground that there was no emergency 
necessitating the application of the law to the case in hand, the 
controversy in this instance not being such as actually to interfere 
with the public welfare, in the absence of which “ public interest 


does not attach to the conduct of its business, and the powers con 
ferred by the statute are not called into action.” 





—_—_eowowe 
——— 


Homes for Railroad Employees in Argentina.! 


HE Argentine law of April 16, 1919,? providing for a national 
retirement and pension fund for employees on Governmment- 
controlled railroads, was amended by the law of October 13, 

1921, in order to make a portion of the fund available for loans to 
employees who wish to buy homes. Up to 40 per cent of the fund 
may be loaned to employees who are covered b the act and who 
have been in the employ of the company for at least 10 years at a 
rate not to exceed 1 per cent above the current rate on national bonds. 
These loans are to be secured by mortgages and made in combination 
hen a temporary life insurance for the decreasing amount of the 

ebt. | 

When the value of the property does not exceed 6,000 pesos na- 
tional currency ($2,548, par) the loan may be made up to the [ull 
value of the property. Up to 90 ber cent of the value of the prop- 
erty may be loaned when such value is from 6,000 to 10,000 pesos 
national currency ($2,547 to $4,245, par). On property worth more 
than 10,000 pesos not more than 80 per cent may be loaned. ‘The 
management of the fund may fix the rate of interest and the amount 
and the duration of the loan (within a maximum of 30 years), accord- 
ing to the taxable value of the 1 caked and the amount of the wages, 
with the special object in view of encouraging the owning of small 
dwellings. 

If tha foci ient of such a loan dies, the amount of his life insurance 
is to be applied to the payment of the loan, interest, and expenses. 


—t 





1 ar Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, January, |", 
P, Summarized in the MoNTHLY LaBor REVIEW for April, 1920, pp. 206-209. 
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If the borrower is retired on an old-age SNES oe: fund may retain 
ihe necessary amounts from his pension lor making the monthly pay- 
ments on the loan and the insurance premium. The property on 
which these lozns are made is not subject to attachment during the 
life of the borrower, his wife, or minor children. The borrower may 
not sell, mortgage, rent, or give away the property without the con- 
cent of the directorate until the loan has been repaid. 





Labor Legislation in Greece. ! 


HE Greek National Assembly has recently passed a law amend- 
+ ing and adding to former labor legislation regarding working 
conditions in factories and other establishments, child labor 

and Sunday rest for certain workers. 

Article 1 of the law provides that manufacturers, merchants, and 
employers generally or directors and administrators of societies are 
obliged to keep their factories, workshops, and stores, as well as the 
machines, tools, ete., so far as the nature of the enterprise will 
permit, in a condition which will guarantee those who work there 
against danger to their lives, health, and general safety. 

“This article is extended to include owners of shipyards, chemical 
laboratories, transportation and carting of goods, theaters, public 
entertainments of all kinds, and public and private offices. 

The penalties for failure to comply with the regulations are aug- 
mented and the procedure amplified in order to protect the working 
class more effectively. If the safety commission decides that a 
workshop does not fulfill the conditions as to healthfulness required 
by the law, the authorities can order it closed. In this event the 
proprietor has the right to dispossess a local tenant in spite of the 
rent moratorium. Cases reported by a labor inspector must be 
entered in the correctional court within 10 days. 

[t is forbidden to employ children under 14 years of age unless 
they each possess a certificate showing that they have completed 
their elementary education. House servants are not included in this 
regulation, but a law governing their education is contemplated. 

Finally, the law recognizes the right of workers in hair-dressing 
establishments to Sunday rest and provides that by a system of 
rotation only one-quarter of these establishments shall remain open 
on each Sunday from 9 o’clock in the morning until midday. 





' Journal dela Bourse, Athens, July 10 (23), 1922. 
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Membership of International Federation of Employees in Public 


Services. ! 


HE total membership of the International Federation 
Employees in Pubhe Services was approximately 482909 
according to that organization’s report for 1921. Although 

there was a decrease in members in some affiliated bodies, the joj,| 

membership was greater than in the preceding year, the increas 
being largely due to the accession of the Netherlands organizatioy, 
representing nursing staffs and employees in sanitary institutions 
and the Swiss Union of State and Communal Employees. 

The following table shows the federation’s affiliated membership 
in eight different years: 

MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED TO INTERNATION(| 


FEDERATION OF EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC SERVICES, BY YEARS, 1908 To (9); 
AND 1920 AND 1921. 








| | 
Country. 1908 1909 1910 1911 | 1912 1913 1920 




















EEE ell 2 rae Melee ote Beg St 504 | 1,024] 1,176] 1,605] 2,566 )....... 
SYS dp «te dd digdddddsabnb -dbar PR er aTey, verve! Seryree 3,098 | 3,500] 12, 200 
Denmark (workers in lighting un- | 

SUID 0b. bowed e oo de ds. wen sl cewctbiledducted 2,200} 2,200! 3,364] 3,500 j......... heitLbons 
Denmark (communal workers)... -. Ritare the 2,052 | 2,325] 2,244| 2,310! 2,413 8, 057 8, 572 
ang gan hE Saat pe oa | 29,316 | 32,488 | 29,288 | 47,376 | 71,083 | 53,925 | 300,000 | 295.110 
ND Sp nkee 34k 15 dda ctaddb bss Aaj, « bidh - SGia dS dalcdb 6b Gnige Miley 540 Spbile§ ook 25,563} 80,000) %), 00 
sith eee dck ative bhc EE SEP SY es Ser (aie 12,000 | 25, 000 5, (00 
Netherlands (State workers). ......|........j..-.....]........].-.----- ASoR SEE: MTOR 2, 534 |. 
Netheriands (communal workers)..| 4,307 | 4,055 | 4,067| 4,950| 5,471 | 6,687] 14,550 15, 23 
Netherlands (nursing staff in sani- 

RLS badd 6 a Cpa bin Subic TOU 50 Gate b EG ab pES Soo dd Shade doce chedesegddlpecosecs- 1,441 
Luxemburg. ..... a he. GRR ST Fat eee 78 83 98 |) a 
Norway (communal workers)... ... Gt aye Chey ah eet lee Oise Peay yt REE: 3, 280 4, 204 
Norway (railway staff)............. Nieid Aditi atin pines occ de pelos 2acp elec esinans 1, 200 1, 252 
SEE, can files occccckaneeccméiancee | 4,192} 2,272) 1,218| 1,602] 2,004 | 2,673] 14,915) 16,5 
Ry 2 ein Pen eee: | 1,966 | 2,553 | 2,534) 2,655 | 2,902| 2,315 ]......... Wk 








« 
} 
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Reports of Officers of International Typographical Union, 192 |- 


E August, 1922, issue of the Typographical Journal contains a 
supplement giving the reports of the several officers of tlie 
International Typographical Union for the year ended May 31, 
1922. According to the report of the president, for the past year tle 
union has been engaged in the most serious struggle of its existence. 
the condition being one of “widespread conflict covering practically 
every State and Province of the United States and Canada.”’ 
Hours of labor.—In 1921, 298 typographical unions with a mem)er- 
ship of 25,873 and 6 mailers’ unions with a membership of 1,002 
a total of 304 unions and 26,875 members—had succeeded in estab ishi- 
ing the 44-hour week. By the end of 1922 the number had increased 
to 513 typographical unions with 41,704 members and 8 mailers 
unions with 1,087 members—a total of 521 unions and 42,791 members. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial ard Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 25, 1922, p. 3. 
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At the end of May, 1922, 7,050 men (including 951 apprentices), in 
169 cities, were still on strike for the 44-hour week. 

Wages.—It 1s stated that “ contrary to the experience of most other 
trades,’ the typographical unions have been quite successful in main- 
taining the wage level. Of 386 unions reporting, in 100 the scale of 
wages during the year ending May 30, 1922, was increased, in 209 the 
existing scale was maintained, and in 77 the scale was lowered. 

On the basis of the assessment for the old-age pension and mortuary 
fund maintained by the international union, it is estimated that the 
average earnings per member have increased, since 1910, as follows: 


Average per 


Year ending May 31— member. 
ar ln bate anet re: net om Nefoinnliedlh ip tiaysepiedte Aasaflir MEd apced $953. 00 
tee bree est tL CALS Fie 2 ee ei aA 974. 00 
Se, SAMALL, BeOS i) dald Js. 2. Weald ld. pels cia 99?. 00 
EE ae ee ee oe ee a oe a oo 1, 023. 00 
Sn a IEE _RageQeanlaRE sce” jeer naga fret ie yeaa aaa var yagi 1,942. 00 
RR maa pictindle te MP gs chee en mele ge gear ef tay emerson 1, 026. 51 
bi, 25st 0te LUA Aw sede iA oes vee blows sce Gb dkms ce 1, O41. 18 
NN eid hs Kah Lin Rel eh ~ ibis db Bd. J) nid ide. dpe 1, O86. 43 
EE a se ee ee ns a” om L, 145. 15 
a i ci Rie le i ae AE en oc tl oe 1, 264. 83 
CL) ok Sah oS sy Some 6 Sok be cane occ eas ccme newton 1, 615. 25 
ET A O% s hohe a Ch eRW SA ws ods a web webe Oe le ee ecle cwbls 1. 909. 03 
OMAENE LL dtl, dake s obs Gdeds sets, Jib. 604 ons bd cided 1, 795. 44 


Arbitration of differences.—The following statement of the provision 
made for arbitration shows, as the report points out, ‘a widespread 
desire for some system of peaceful settlement of such controversies as 
may arise’’: 


Contracts providing for— 


Arbitration under international! arbitration agreement— Number. 
Tee SEP ee ee Sone, Ue dt ceecdvavcowdes 4] 
Differences arising under contract only..................-. 17 

Arbitration under local agreement— 
ee uaecactleicnstuctccsesa 118 
Differences arising under contract onlv.................. 2 320 

Contracts making no provision for arbitration...................... + 426 


In 94 other cases the provision for arbitration contained in previous 
contracts was discontinued. 

Benefits.—During the year ended May 31, 1922, death benefits were 
paid in 818 cases, the total so paid amounting to $344,792.28, or an 
average of $421.40 per case. During the 10-year period ending on the 
same date an aggregate of $2,997,313.46 has been paid in death 
benefits. 

The International Typographical Union maintains an old-age pen- 
sion fund from which pensions of $8 per week are granted to two 
classes of members: 

(1) Members not less than 60 years of age who have been in continuous good standing 
for a period of 20 years and who find it impossible to secure sustaining employment. 

(2) Members who are wholly incapacitated for work, who have been continuous 
active members for 20 years, and whose applications for admission to the {Union 
gem Home have been disapproved because their afflictions are such as to render 
them ineligible for admission to that institution. 





' Including 3 contracts in which provision is made for procedure under international arbitration agree- 
ment but the parties to which hold no international arbitration contract. 

* Ineluding PP contracts in which provision is made for procedure under international arbitration agree- 
ment but the ties to which hold no international arbitration contract. 

’ Including 31 contracts the newspapers party to which hold an international arbitration agreement, 
although the contract itself makes no provision for arbitration. 
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During the year under discussion the pension payments amounted 
to $680,224. There were at the end of the year 1,869 members 
the pension roll. During the 10-year period ending May 31, 1922 ; 
total amount paid to pensioners was $4,200,185. . 


On 
he 





All-Australian Trades Union Congress.! 


E All-Australian Trades Union Congress convened in Melbourne 
from June 26 to 30, 1922. Socialization of industry, which for 
some time past has created dissension in the Australian |abo) 
ranks, came up for discussion in the early part of the conference, and 
a resolution reaffirming the policy of the congress held in June, 1991 
in favor of such socialization was adopted by a vote of 93 to 54. 


The subcommittee which had been appointed to investigate the 
situation as regards wages and hours submitted a scheme for their 
adjustment which should take the place of the existing machinery 
provided by the arbitration court. The scheme provided for— 


(a) A Commonwealth council of industrial representatives; (/) six 
State councils; (c) State industrial tribunals; (d) local boards and 
works councils; and (e) an appeal tribunal. It is proposed that ‘hesg 
councils and tribunals shall deal with the whole question of waves, 
disputes, Federal awards, hours, organization, industrial hygiene, and 
safety appliances, and inquire into trade and finance and forcicn 
markets. A plan was also adopted relative to the forming and financ- 
ing of a chain of labor papers, the first one to be issued, in all proba- 
bility, in Sydney. 





i Se i ee 


Annual Convention of Canadian Trades and Labor Congress.: 


E thirty-eighth annual convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada was held at Montreal August 21 to 26, 1{22. 
There were 404 delegates in attendance. 

The report of the special committee on immigration was adoptci, 
demanding the exclusion of all orientals; requesting the closest ¢oop- 
eration between the employment services of Canada and Great 
Britain; indorsing the proposed formation of a Dominion advisory 
council of immigration ; registering opposition to all bonuses to private 
immigration agencies; pons recommending that ‘‘land settlement and 
colonization schemes should be made available to citizens and ot|icrs 
already located in Canada.” 

Sixty-eight resolutions were presented to the convention. Among 
the measures passed were the following: That the incorporation o! 


trade unions should not be made compulsory; favoring a 48-!iour 


week for all workers; pledging full moral support to the printing 
trade union in their endeavor to secure a 44-hour week; instructing 
the executive council to continue its effort to have legislation enacted 
on health and unemployment insurance; in favor of a ‘‘new «ni 
modern workmen’s compensation act”’ for Quebec; recommen ing 





1 The Labor Call, Melbourne, July 6, 1922. 
? Canadian Congress Journal, September, 1922, pp. 475-485, 500, 501. 
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that the Ontario workmen’s compensation act be amended to cover 
additional accidents and diseases and to provide 100 per cent com- 
ensation for all injured workmen; requesting the immediate pas- 
sage of old-age pension legislation; reiterating a former declaration 
favoring joint industrial councils (Whitley glen) for the Canadian 
civil service; favoring direct taxation and ‘‘the fullest development 
of the cooperative movement on the Rochdale plan’’; and instructing 
the executive council to try to secure legislation facilitating the incor- 
oration of cooperative societies. 

The former president, Mr. Tom Moore, was reelected. It was 
decided to hold the 1923 convention in Vancouver, British Columbia. 





Report of the Danish Federation of Trade-Unions. 


CCORDING to the report of the Danish Federation of Trade 
A Unions for the period April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, the 
federation had on December 31, 1921, 2,260 branches with 
244.372 members, of whom 200,304 were men and 44,068 women. 
Compared with the figures for December 31, 1920, this is a decrease 
of 34,883 members and 200 branches. The decrease was expected 
after the unusual increase of the previous years. The agricultural 
union lost the largest number, 10,000, and the Danish Workmen’s 
Union about 7,000 members. Three other unions with a total mem- 
bership of 6,499 withdrew. The membership of organizations outside 
the federation decreased from 83,108 to 78,702 members during the 
year. However, if the membership of the three unions mentioned 
above is not included, the actual decrease was 10,939 members. 

The report also refers to the general lockout which occurred in the 
spring of 1922 and to new legislation affecting conciliation and unem- 
ployment, short accounts of which have appeared in previous issues 
of the Montuty Lasor Review. * 

During 1921 the arbitration court had 117 cases under considera- 
tion. In 59 cases an award was made, in 40 cases conciliation was 
effected, and 18 cases were withdrawn. The employers brought up 
40 cases and the workers 77. The Federation of Trade Unions was 
involved in 78 cases and outside organizations in 39 cases. 

Omitting the Danish Workmen’s Union (Dansk Arbejdsmands For- 
bund), there have been involved in wage change movements 38 
unions with a membership of 119,116, of whom 85,661 were men and 
33,455 women. Of this number 103,598 members were affected by 
wage changes. In the case of 68,791 members wage changes were 
effected without any dispute, and 5,500 persons, of whom 5,000 were 
men and 500 women, were involved in strikes, while nearly one-third 
of those affected by wage changes were involved in lockouts. 

Outside of the FE ea of Trade Unions 20 organizations with 
a total membership of 60,408 (49,266 men and 11,142 women) were 
involved in disputes. Of this number wage changes affected 31,123 
workers (28,032 men and 3,091 women). There were 26,678 workers 
not involved in labor disputes. 





1 Issues of July, 1922 (pp. 176 and 177 and 162-164), and May, 1922 (pp. 202 and 203). 
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British Trades Union Congress. 


i) annual meeting of the British Trades Union Congress wag 

held at Southport, September 4 to 9, inclusive. There wor 

in attendance 716 delegates representing 157 organizations 
with a membership of 5,065,170, as compared with 810 delecyte 
from 171 organizations carrying a total membership of 6,390,523 jy 
1921. The decrease in the number of organizations is due main|y to 
amalgamations. The fall of 20.7 per cent in the total membership 
is More serious, since it represents an actual decrease of individu, 
members. While every group of trades shows a diminished mem.- 
bership, the groups with the greatest losses are as follows: General 
labor, 470,103; metal, engineering, and shipbuilding group, 187,9\0): 
and the railway group, 151,402. 

The congress rejected by a large vote the scheme proposed by the 
general council for exercising some measure of scumaelrta individual 
action of affiliated trade-unions in industrial disputes. It decided to 
assume joint financial responsibility with the Labor Party for the 
ty ween of the Daily Herald, and increased the annual affiliation 
ee from Id. (2 cents, par) to 3d. (6 cents, par) to meet the additional 
expense. This action will give the labor movement a daily paper of 
its own. 

The usual resolution demanding that the Government devise 
national schemes of work for unemployed workers and provide 
adequate maintenance for those for whom no work can be found was 
adopted. In this connection a revision of the treaty of Versailles 
and the resumption of trade with Russia as two means of remedying 
the present state of unemployment were called for. Other resolu- 
tions adopted by the congress (1) emphasized the need of an imme- 
diate settlement of the reparations problem; (2) urged the admission 
of Germany and Russia to the League of Nations on the same 
basis as other members of the league; (3) advised Government 
ratification of the ‘maternity’? and “hours” conventions of the 
Washingion International Labor Conference; (4) approved the 
national guild movement; (5) demanded the reestablishment of a 
wages board for agriculture, adequate housing schemes, and the exten- 
sion of the rent restrictions act after June, 1923; (6) protested 
against the recommendations of the Cave committee on trade boards, 
against the Government’s plan for economy.in education, and against 
employees’ superannuation schemes being conditional upon non- 
membership in unions; (7) declared in favor of the 44-hour week 
and for Governmeni-paid pensions for mothers. 


—_—- — —— ——— 


1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, September, 1922, p. 362. 
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Status of British Trade-Unions, 1919 and 1920. 


922 (p. 3 


A ern to the Ministry 
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of Labor Gazette for August, 
322), the Registry of Friendly Societies has rec: ntly 


ses a statistical summary ! of the status of the British 


registered trade-unions. 
compared with these for 1919 are shown 


EXPENDITURE, ETC., OF 


MEMBERSHIP, 
UNIONS IN 1919 AND 1920. 


INCOME, 


[Pound at par=$4.8665. | 





In the table whic h follows data for 1920 as 


BRITISH REGISTERED TRADE.- 


























Item. 1919. 1920. 
Number of unions on the register at end of year................-..- ies ber wes 609 620 
Membership at end of year.......................-- RES 1 eee 6, 692, 671 7,091, 721 
Income: 
ECC. dh 082. cess aceek. Sica che tc. ced lde caked acecneedd £8, 648,735 | £11, 411,474 
From Ministry of Labor (unemployment insurance)..................--- 33, 518 315, 689 
ns 28.0% Ch UIE AC), ots dc he hae wide 1, 041, 002 1, 235, 375 
Expenditure: 
Unemployed, traveling, and emigration benefit......-...............--- 972, 689 1, 609, 037 
Dispute benefit ed en ees ae Oe ee ee ae ae 2, 179, 549 3, 27 5, O87 
6 1ech echt sabieeeienageeenl eae +ccnscee eook 693, 963 752, 808 
ERS aS Ce eee IS eee RET Tee Ae oe reece 311, 363 303, 293 
Other benefits (including superannuation and grants to members). 654, 615 718, 967 
ol ES 5 A ee ee 112, 639 185, 869 
Payments to federations, grants to other societies, ete.................. | 662, 955 21,685, 169 
IED ENED GMON GUIDOUNIID . ow oc cc ccc ccc enescceesscccoccescocccccecs 3, 098, 104 4,352, 723 
Total funds: 
At a I er a eo il bh sgh sam aci atin | 16,007,862 | — 15, 909, 440 
I 0b 5s < nS reek apechbnees tee edMhde<diRdensudesdcsaccesr’ 16, 045, 240 2 15, 989, 025 
1 By the provisions of the trade-union act, 1913, trade-unions, whether registered or unregistered, must 


not apply their funds to political objects, except ‘under rules approved by the chief registrar of Friendly 


Societies. These statistics relate, however, to registered trade-unions only. 


2 This sum is stated to include £817,000, funds transferred to the Amalgamated Engineering U nion, 


but not brought into account in the return of that union for 1920. 


There were also on the trade-uwnion register at the close of 1920 
106 employers’ associations having a membership of 54,000, an 


income of £128,000 ($622,912, par), 


expenditure of 


($525,582, par), and funds of £115, 000 ($559 ,647.50, par). 


1 Registered trade-unions. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April to June, 1922. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 245 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the second 

quarter of 1922. Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the bureau 
until several months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes 
occurring during the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the 
above figure. Complete data relative to these strikes have not 
been received by the bureau and it has not been possible to verify 
all that have been received. The figures in the following tables 
should therefore be regarded as only an advance statement and not 


be accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 
1921 AND 1922. 


en —— aes —_ 














Feb- Month 
Year. January. March. April. May. June. not Total, 
ruary. 
stated. 
SS Sa 228 168 181 284 566 146 34 1, 607 
Ee Ae ee 115 84 72 76 96 53 42 538 





























The most important industrial disturbance of the quarter was thie 
strikes of the anthracite and bituminous miners, beginning April |, 
a full account of which will be found on pages 1 to 22 of this issue of thie 
Montaty Lasor Review. 

Next in importance to the coal strike, from the standpoint of num- 
bers involved, was the dispute of the clothing workers in New York 
City, where about 50,000 quit work in their ‘‘campaign” against 
nonunion shops. 

The strike of 6,000 shoe workers in Cincinnati involved 20 factories. 
In Cleveland 5,000 garment workers struck, and in Rochester 4,000 
shoe workers. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 245 disputes reported 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration. A few 
of these a, tess which occurred during the quarter but in which the 
exact month was not stated, appear in a group by themselves. 
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ATES IN WHICH THREE OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING 
oda IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. 


























Number of disputes. 
State. | Month | 
April. May. June. not | Total. 

| stated. | 
et VAD tnccadasvsccc.ccccccsccsutcosnde 5 14 | 11 | 2 | 32 
New JOrS@y.-----s eee eee e eee een n eee eee e cece eee eeeene 9 15 3 2 | 29 
Massachusetts TEM vntweveebt vessccokdtececseeds 6 15 | 4 | 1 26 
PennSV!VOIMB. 2. sce ceccceccccnccecccccccccecccccece 2 9 | 4 | 4 19 
Ohio : rer ee ee ee ee eee eee eee 3 8 _  Mesertinate Setiees 15 
[]]inOis . ..----- 2 eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 6 6 1 | 1 14 
California 6 4 | 2 | 1 13 
WISCONSIN. ...- 22-0 - eee eee eee eee cece ee ee eee eee eeeeee 7 2 | 2 1 12 
Connecticut. ......------- inneseh cance scteb dp esecces.ge 2 1 gg eee. eee 10 
Washington. . 2.2... 222 ce eee cece eee eee ence cece ec ccces 3 4 l l y 
Missouri errr Tee ee eee eee eee eee 1 5 jprteteeeeee 1 7 
hole ISIeeees ois a9.-00 ondeessereress ehecceeecn= 1 | 3 | 2 1 7 
[Indiana . - 2... eee nen e ence cence cee eee nec ce cee eeccencee 2 | 1 | 1 1 5 
lowa cece ee eee eee reser rere eee e ener eeseesescenseseees § See: 3 a aes 5 
etek VR he cocsccndevnscessepedpsssonnces 1 2 | Ato 4 
LOUISIBND . . 22 2c eee eee eee ee ec eee een e cece e ec weeleccceene | ’ : l : 

MONG . « -davew ete ended scewsscacosrsscsotadeesscsoo¢e) = =©6©6—6 BEC CC fe tone seers 
Michigan . . .--cccccceces+-e- nthtewer=spebdpessveseds 2 | 1 Kivi nelahet semen 3 
MinnsOUth dina ssawey & ccercves oe ea ee ee ee ee 2 l ear 3 
14 CET Dee rc der cracccasp in onsen owtreseceee se 13 2 4 | 3 22 
INterstate. <cccccescocccccccccccccccccccscsconscoccce! ie ivetendeena ly See eee 4 
Fk. Set I eS a AE fe | 76 | %6 3 20 | 245 

| 





Of these disputes, with the exception of 4 interstate strikes, 
177 occurred east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers; 49 occurred west of the Mississippi River; and 15 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Of the 4 interstate strikes, 1 occurred west and 2 east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and 1, that of the bituminous coal miners, embraced 
both geographical sections. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturbances, 
15, while Boston had 7, Perth Amboy, N. J., 6, Chicago 5, and San 
Francisco 5. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 152 disputes; 
females, 4; males and females, 47; sex not reported, 42. 
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The industries in which three or more disputes were reported ay. 


shown in the table which follows: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRIy¢ 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. 7 



















































Month 

Industry or occupation. April. May. June. not | Total 

Stated. | , 
_ 
EE, RP oes OT eee = SEaeeep > 14 23 7 7 | “ 
LE pocuavighdasnctmastahhcas<asnplpognanceds 10 14 20 3 ¢ 
SELES REN RCE SS F il 10 2 2 | 95 
es OCS Ae SOS eae 7 7 | ae 9% 
NL cebiavodeips scptacded vscectcepgbesencenad 3 OF civaceaus 1 | 3 
Hotel and restaurant employees....................- 1 3 eee r 
menting @md publishing ................cncccsccceees 2 2 1 1 | 6 
I cE SUe W Ol wei glee cccceswebabasinchw ous 3 Dibsds tended ddisi iis. 6 
Lumber, timber, and millwork....................-. 1 hd etn dsins 1 | f 
tv sciveh cdubl dscdser dads sbcctseh abaveedsonl 2 2 1 1 | § 
EE RT EE, ERIE LD SRE Y DO haccnbegsealsdreenwe cds sscaas... F 
I CME wn co sacs cawecchebecnco ec dite ccdliecnd 3 2 1 | § 
Es HE os 5 ing Ese ss « dpopb paced 1 1 Busiseds.s.. 4 
RSS so vnceacenncpecuccacehdoscescebed © Ti kseaencee BD Accasseds.. { 
eS ES Sea eee te 2 1 B thiaviec... { 
ESE, Sys A Se SE YF DS: i obdesace 1 l 4 
SE eS A See Sa Py OOO seckdgehesses.. 3 
I MES « cle sins ob bbb s'vicchicsbibsWelse' bale ddesse<pelose cdbousé 2 ] 3 
ge pl Rpt abana ” mapinndiy F 8 12 3 1 04 
eet ninne Eda ataeleinc acc teen oe 76 | 96 | 53 20 245 





In 189 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 6 they were not so connected; in 2 disputes both union 
and nonunion employees were involved; in 1 they became unionized 
after the strike began; and in 47 disputes the question of union 
affiliation was not reported. 

In 140 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each disturbance; 
in 8 disputes, 2 employers; in 3 disputes, 3 employers; in 3 disputes, 
4 employers; in 2 disputes, 5 employers; in 18 disputes, more than 
~ § at a and in 71 disputes the number of employers was not 
reported. 

n the 177 disputes for which the number of persons on strike was 
reported there were 717,532 strikers, an average of 4,054 perstrike. 
In 18 strikes in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, the 
strikers numbered 692,081, an average of 38,449 per strike. In the 
159 strikes involving less than 1,000 persons each, there were 25,151 
strikers, an average of 160 per strike. 

By months the figures are as follows: April, 622,890 strikers in 64 
strikes, average 9,733, of whom 9,084 were in 56 strikes of less than 
1,000 persons each, average 162; May, 23,639 strikers in 71 strikes, 
average 333 of whom 10,239 were in 66 strikes of less than 1,()0) 
persons each, average 155; June, 70,683 strikers in 38 strikes, average 
1,860, of whom 5,808 were in 33 strikes of less than 1,000 persons 
each, average 176. : 

The following table shows the causes of the disturbances in so far 
as reported. In about 60 per cent of the disputes wages was a prom- 
inent question; the open and closed shop, union recognition, and 
working conditions were disputed points of less prominence. 
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are PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. 
RING Number of disputes. 
Peter eeaeer — esis 
— Cause. Month 
April. May. June. not Total. 

, stated. 

otal, 

— Increase Of WA@CS..-.------- +--+ 2-2 eee eee e eee eee eee 5 26 9 4 14 
‘} Decrease 0 UE ey ee eer ere 26 32 | 12 7 
a Nonpayment of wages Re eee eee eee leneeseaoes J 4 eee - 
bes Increase ae tel dettren oop es o6tees = ae cbt aweovess D tie ckaasakt © Tos dred een 
9% Decrease ee cn adagbdchhase se bewe es d4a eee i, reper eae BP haa wate 
: Increase of wages and decrease of hours. .........-.... 3 3 |) 8 
13 Decrease of Wages and increase of hours.............. Rae areata 1) Pigg, 5 
; Recognition aha tikabbdtinnes de hs 0%0000050 2 4 6 1 13 
Recognition and WES o 6 cc cccwcccccccccccaccccccsces + See Spee 5 
§ General conditions.--............ a Se ee 2 5 | ee i! 
f Conditions Ch cies chdbisibesdahareas cneee tee oe eee 3 
, Discharge of employees ..............-----.---+--+++- 5 ree | ere 3 
5 Employment of nonunion men..............------+- 2 | Peso 4 
{ Discrimination .......... he 6 6p desde hehehe oo +e ncbblerseseteas 1 | 5 ae 2 
{ Open or closed SHOP. .......-------------+0e-eeeeeees 9 5 eee * 18 
‘ In regard to agreement. ...............--..22-ee eens 4 7 | ene i4 
; NeW GINO vG hb ves oss cece cs sccsvedecevececcse 1 3 1 3 8 
4 Jurisdiction... . 2.2 cceee eee ee ee cee ence ee ec ence eescees joseeeeee -+| L D Acmdinenada 2 
3 Ei sesawsecntcccsssescecsccdesceces 3 | 3 1 4 
4 MEd acc eee k..ss.<-csbbeececedsbsessccs v 4 2 2 1 9 

“s ee RR eh al ee 76 | 96 | 53 20 24 

ith It is often difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, since 

ion many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the strikers. 
val The bureau has information of the ending of 159 disputes during the 
on quarter. ; 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 

ian first six months of 1921 and 1922. 

* NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1921 AND 1922. 

an aa 

ot 

Febru- Month | 
Year. January. “~~ , March. April. May. June. not | Total. 

"as S y " Stat ed. 

Go 

ce, ao) i Gwe | Gi a —< ; 

he ee | RP ere 57 53 95 100 219 167 123 | 8i4 

. ee Oo a 37 25 29 36 70 26 50 | 923 

ne | 

5] 

The table following shows the results of disputes ending during 

b4 the second quarter of 1922. 

iD 

1g RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1922. 

0) 

re Number of disputes. 

1s ———$_$_—_____ — - —EEE 

Result. Month 
April. May. June. not Total. 
ir stated. | 

l- — —_ = — -_ 

d ae 15 | 25 | 5 16 61 
MN UII 6 5 5. occ cccccvebeccsccccccsccee. il 24 | 19 i 55 
a n,n cnsccasepecsccectee 9 | 14 1 ae 31 
Employees returned pending arbitration............. peeen, Tete nn oa, & Salat aT 1 
as oon pace snvscccccssccecesccesl 1 6 "3 Serer il 

ES on dis ccvcnvcoetébubeeceeaee 36 70 36 17 r 159 
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The next table gives the duration of the disputes ending in the 
second quarter of 1922. 


DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 10» op 





























NUMBER REPORTING. 
—= 
Number of disputes. 
Duration. Month 
April. May. June. not Total 
stated 
| 

asd 655 cdeendheceacénanhecscesseet 2 5  Beeconss.. 4 
bait tantedicds hess ecctapucetuvedtedds6sescadhs 2 3 4 ae > 
EEE ic ches 06 UEh56i66sbdh66bbcdetwtnescccasps 1 1 Bikes 45. ; 
PD Rn MS pe Wein s 5064.64 4664565064 seccccccdcccercceas 2 2 Bsc. .e... 5 
INARA osc Ib ccs ccckebdks bass ccdedusccecege’ 7 7 @ fesese.... rT 
EY Sh SU aed i 5506665 ep Ver teuwst weds coeccesse 2 6 OPss5s -.... 4 
ER ro sGsee Fs ciisshsgcpiuersaeistoscoossess 1 | 7 | rT 
eines 555450355 cb otc egecetsccccceshs 1 | 2 eevsesss.. 5 
eriraoh os stcksubcboor'eccnakgvovesicdps ll 12 aE... . 
RS Swird ahs ocas ces pipecsccccabgeestocecss 4 | 9 Dieses... 6 
CS? (Sctet Sci. skk bababcacasouedbecedecesss 3 | 16 4 | 17 rm 
| EES A 2 eae eee | 36 70 36 7, 





The number of days lost in the disputes ending in the secon 

uarter, for the 119 reporting, was 4,167. The average duration of 
these was about 35 days. The average duration of the dispute 
lasting less than 90 days was 22 days. 

By months the record is as follows: April, 1,220 days lost, average 
37; ay 1,933 days lost, average 36; June, 1,014 days lost, average 
32 


Of the 119 disputes ending during the quarter and reporting ile 
duration, 106 reported the number of employees involved, ager. 
gating 49,886, an average of 471. 

Of the 159 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, 12 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 52,414, an 
average of 406. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 
























Total, 

—~® Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, 1922. 

By Huecu L. Kerwin, Drrecror or ConcriaTion. 

i HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 

i 4 exercised his good offices in connection with 17 labor disputes, 

i exclusive of the coal miners’, during September, 1922. These 

i Me disputes affected a total of 3,500 employees. The table following 
__*f shows the name and location of the establishment or industry in 

“ which the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether 
~— & strike or lockout or controversy not having reached strike or lockout 
cond ee stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its 
on of Ee present status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and end- 
yutes ee Ing, and the number of workmen directly or indirectly affected. 

On October 1, 1922, there were 35 strikes before the department for 
rage fe settlement and in addition 14 controversies whéch had not reached 
rage fag the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 49. 

LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
r the THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, SEPTEMBER, 1922. 
TOTP. 
199 Company orindustry and location. saeuus: Craft concerned. | Cause of dispute. | a 
a an . - | wy re. ee 
Contractors, St. Louis, Mo........ Threatened | Carpenters and | Jurisdictional cork Adjusted. 
| _ strike. bricklayers. cutting. 
Bakery salesmen, Portiand, Oreg..| Controversy.| Bakery salesmen. Wages and union Adjusted. 





recognition. 

Hod carriers, Trenton, N. J......-. Strike....... | Hod carriers. .... Asked for rate of 874 | Pending. 
cents per hour and 

8-hour day. 





Shott Clothing Co., Red Bank, |..... ay cad Ra WON No inc sxecbeweénoncaseds Do. 
N.J. . | 

Granite quarry workers, New ..... er 0 Do. 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

Davis Coal & Coke Co., Tucker | Controversy.| Miners...........\...-.--+-----------++- Do. 

_ County, W. Va. 

Leather workers, Chicago, Ill... ... Threatened | Leather workers... Working conditions. Do. 

| strike. 

Consolidated Coal Co., Allegany | Controversy.| Miners...........'........------------+- Do. 
Pager ° 

Sien mills, Van Raalte, Saratoga | Threatened | Textile workers... ..............----.--- Do. 
Springs N.Y. strike. ial . 

Jefis & Co, (Ine.), New York City.)..... do......| Leather workers... Unionizationinshop| Adjusted. 

National Metal Stamping Co., |..... rs Metal workers..... Open shop; recog- | Pending. 
Streator, Il. : nition. 

Brick and tile plants, Streator, Lil.|..... do......; Brick and tile ..... Pleiesenséevens Do. 
: workers. | : 

Western Glass Co., Streator, Tl. ..)..... do......| Glass workers..... Working conditions. Do. 

Crane Bros., Kingston, Pa........ | meow’ do......| Silk throwers.... Asked 13 per cent | Adjusted. 

| raise. 
Dorranceton silk works, Kingston, |..... EE ES es ee Unclassified. 
a. | 
Paper mills, Monroe, Mich.........|..... es | Paper-mil] work- _ Changed conditions. Do. 
ers, 
Clothing workers, Baltimore, Md... .... . BB. cose Clothing workers. Asked increase of 20 | Pending. 
per cent. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT Of 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, SEPTEMBER, 1922—Concind 



































Date of— oh 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. . 
Begin- = Di- 
ning. Ending. rect] 
1922 1922 | 
Contractors, St. Louis, Mo......... All cork cut by power saw....| Sept. 1 Sept. 8 | LS 
Bakery salesmen, Portland, Oreg..| Incieaseallowed; openshop...| July 27 | Aug. 29 | 1) 
Hod carriers, Trenton, ee Be, Si CREE Pe 5 OB: Po F 2 era 200) 
Shott Clothing Co., Red Bank, N.J.!.__........-.................e. epee my ss.2....01---.. 
Granite quarry ’worke TS, New EES op RE NOR, PEE OR He CONS OE eee 
Hampshire and V ermont. 
Davis Coal & Coke ©o., Tucker }..... 2.2.2... c cee ee ag en 
County, W. Va 
Leather Dade Chicago, SE 2 Gee 5 See ea Pee Sept. 19 }.......... i 
Consolidated Coal ST fans acl cencadabieeheun«cebetmnes a) ante fet Ane 
County, Md. : 
J mills ve I, TO ee dak eet cee See Sa Se 
. ings, i 
& Co. ine.), New York City..! 44 hours per week; union | Sept. 1 | Sept. 21 | 40) 
recognition. 
National Metal Stamping Co., |.....................-..---.---- sy” p¥eerl eeeserare 80) 
Streator, Lil. | 
Brick and tile plamis, Bireator, TB. . joi. ck clk uk ec cee mee MTL. 7K 
Western Glass Co., Stream, TSR Se RR CT ae aR RS ee Seren a8 Oe ee 
Crane Bros., Kingston, Pa......... $1.50 raise atlowed............. Sept. 16 | Sept. 30 | 278 
Dorranceton silk works, assim, | Rett alee commissioner s | ee es | 150 
val. 
Paper mills, I od Bs 03 I Seth ha ells bs ob S55 wl BEDI SB dee ewedie | 200 
Clothing workers, Baltimore, 8 abe ENE eee ee © eee Bee 700 
MS Ae sa chcther ty Goch ncredn ties b <inks bb S Acie vie £4%6s Who be dep bd once bth. do -4é0e | 2,628 
£1146] 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for August, 1922. 
By W. W. Hussanp, ComMisstoneR GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States-and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during July and August, 1922. The 

tabulations are presented according ‘to the countries of last perma- 
nent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, 
and States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The 
last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the 
per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to October 4, 1922. 


$5) 
ob) 



































. BLE 1.-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY AND AUGUST 
TA ’ 
hee 1922. 
dot. SS —————————— ee ae = — —~ = 
10 Arrivals. Departures. 
4 ‘ [ | 
, Non- } | 
Immi- | ; , _ l wy 
¢ During— grant aoe — | Aliens | _ Emi- ~~ United 
as aliens te Gticene | de- Total. | grant scam States | Total. 
4 ad- — a i barred. | aliens. | ee | citizens. 
edt mitted. | aie arrived. | aliens. 
| } } 
— Fay, ABs caxssnsss<- | 41,241 | 12,001 | 22,27 1,191 | 76,712! 14,738 | 16,006) 53,069! 8&3, 903 
872 August, 1098; .<de<--s 42,735 | 12,298} 31, 407 , 037 | 87,977 10, 448 9, 051 19, 499 38, 998 
7 , Sa 83,976 | 24,209) 53,686 2,728 | 164,689 25,186 , 25,147 72,568 122, 901 


Taste 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1922, BY COUNTRIES. 








































Immigrant. | Emigrant 
Countries. | _— July and A meet July and 
va ay August, -—~ -~wd August, 
= 1922. —. 1922. 

pr Re a ee oo ee oe ee 840 1, 528 32 77 
pO 8 a a ee tee eres ree 1, 162 1, 934 116 41: 
pS a ee ee eee 242 | 548 | 24 145 
Se ee og dee sce cle ccbesece 63 97 | 3 35 
ee | OO aaa +s ees Ae 2, 294 4, 760 | 975 967 
PIN 5b cee a dc oes de Cade dacecocceaccs 326 605 83 112 
Ns 5555 4 ated sins << d+ de biwn de ov eeses see 413 | 897 36 lid 
France, including Corsic FY Bt > RNS Sie! 330 | 819 152 482 
eee ccndedeoaess 2, 490 | 4,750 | 242 659 
Geese). ss... oe... cece 665 | 1” 904 | 143 897 
Italy,including Sicily and Sardinia...................- 8, 016 | 15, 901 | 3, 673 7, 182 
Netherlands i a IR la lS AN a 247 432 23 103 
de a a ne clea Seedecée 478 1, 158 49 211 
“SE 5 RS 1 ay eee 3, 367 4, 453 986 2, 701 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. . .. 486 | 869 297 | | 656 
Rumania ee cesudecdccese 1, 231 2, 677 163 | 435 
ee Oe a Gees ae 1, 406 3, 311 494 | 1, 260 
en, including Canary and Balearic Islands. ......... 97 241 304 | 43 

eT |  cucupenmipdecccoceecncs 996 | 2, 112 70 | 2: 
— itzerland EES ies ES I Ciel, ge See 978 . 633 58 | 166 
a, Se a. wap qupbabsidesscccce 298 382 | 16 | 66 

Unite a Kingdom : 
England ER a SL ee 1, 704 3, 610 | 369 1, 657 
NN ee weeds dccece 841 1, 967 142 652 
Scotland At RR 2, TN 1, 068 2, 097 | 46 | 273 
ol ee eecebesteavne 81 147 | 5 | 12 
; NDE RE Rod RRR 956 1, 743 | 27 | 794 
Other et ee cedeuendewewe 116 217 | 23 | 42 
i RS a LE a 30, 361 59, 112 | 8, 411 20, 983 
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FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, j)) y TABI 
AND AUGUST, 1922, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. : 
———a_ meas —— 
| Immigrant. Emigrant. 
. | i 
Countries. oy Augu yd _ August, | nd 
1922. im.” 1922. igus, 
. — 
Se isisc Mitd 2s cidaiesesnct ths <bn00 gn ches to awnden ees | 438 797 472 - 
Ph dit eet ete CoeGEs nes ceaheesdebancoccbeccsaes 371 836 256 Ss nl 
AN ae beth du hie c HORS inp nin'ngicdoddingechhs ctwdadu 25 46 8 ‘* Profi 
Turkey i IO ne Be se ring ac b can og cesienbetsnsssvenees 294 S44 208 mm . 
er Asia........ Sh oe STREETS MT PSs BS 18 798 66 96 16 re ! 
“ ( 
PIs POST e tig alavs- honyeockseveeesqpoess | 1, 194 2, 319 | 960 = 
' = 2 I 
ihe Mekal tele aban bhhdicedsosag¢nebes <benip 98 163 16 *~ ] 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand................ 118 179 47 | - 
Pacific Islands, a ooh areas eli arse tine Gee ae 6 21 1 | 4 
Bivitislh North America. ..... 2.0.6.5... 225... e ee 4, 978 9, 696 318 | ™ 
a has an caeducetdsocesse seg senntitbs 135 230 48 " ( 
aha Met asrbtendasBet sb KSis ci cccccccsacccssseacs 4, 464 9, 512 176 | rf | 
Rs tcl tk henh ah opudipanind elec c'een 306 625 i21 49 | 
PGR T UL ENE ck bn cb dnc ach ackbcdbecsds onbex 1, 075 2, 114 349 40 | 
EE ION. 3% wndssnesscsgccopenchoddpsebivccesses ee 5 1 ? | 
Se ee ee Se ee eee eae | 42, 735 83, 976 10, 448 25, 1% 
i tks Care np 0b et WER SSS dd ecanewerenqnnsoqoosgpoeee 23, 818 46, 838 6, 971 Skil 
PS So ob on wh o Bhatt > icapns gh p seoseashss sbhsaydanrn 18, 917 37, 138 3, 477 H 
TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPART! Y 
AND AUGUST, 1922, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 
Immigrant. Emigra 
Race or people. August, J he y August, 
| 1922. 1922. 1922. : 
| = 
tteniuligkohdtatd aciwicducaweess cetuce 516 1,174 111 | 
I ll a a ttle nen enne anenet 282 486 17 | 2 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)....................--- 762 1,456 259 734 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin................... 302 ” 556 260 7 
 cAatl tnsihebe<tubiebnns $a cbedecigtassciccpucesa 306 634 464 79 
Grontien end Slovenian... .. 2.222050. 5 sce ese eee 585 1,129 5 104 
thes docs cndihdideh dhtied alti oden«aeeds toccpesees 119 180 66 ist . 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............... 108 136 27 64 
6s obs J caging odhd«scedrlioe rccbssece 460 919 61 248 
East Indian......... 2S ESR ee ER ERR eee 15 22 4 Lj 
PE Migguacrwroestditpnimiaevecrwseune vie rewevieoows 3,410 6, 839 649 2, 28 
she anna hanna ap «she aitels akneccabetbin | 321 6388 50 LH 
as odaltincccteqnb kite ds oaecckaghheqeessechshewn 1,332 2,601 213 624 
i ncdoth bachscsaabtiadtesee<<d0heg tse vcecssasbe’ 4,165 8, 092 304 | 01 
RE BRIE Begs So See See ees 829 1,492 458 | OE 
CE Shee canted hens aunaken da dadbavesessekeeo’ 4,167 8, 253 53 17 
ATE ce nciise sh caei len csceds hahitesn cee ees be 1,530 3, 255 136 618 
Italian (nomen AEE 6 <A. ee oe 1,495 3,070 222 sis 
ERR I. AES Fe. | AE SS 6, 562 12,992 3,473 6,357 
Dv cn do hagkoniandund chin SERS A. < OS Oe 362 820 "251 50 
Dosen keh casinbenettnke tr +0ns sce gaa cpacas jas 8 16 4 | 
RE EET EE OG ORE ry ee 181 415 269 Nig 
Ne NE van woh ahaehswecccdnegndpeeasétene dss 1,152 2,180 129 473 
tienes vebthge inks cine chtpvcons$65s5i 3 4,392 9,342 150 3 
A on gk eosin ayn a0ch paeees cess gonhak i >, 
se nwekndna habe Mas. decescaatbewecnssc>¥si 2,359 2,915 981 2, 62 
dc coccnnaiamns eb os consn aadiageccce ss toes 475 891 321 682 
et. caedtinesecsdeabes 165 319 153 386 
ii SEE lade ddt akin Siwy Jbespmgperetssseenesas 331 545 226 ll 
ED bette adeessccvapensssccootasess 84 127 2 9 
Scandinavian (Norwegian, Danes, and Swedes). ....... 2,010 4,366 235 620 
Bs ok CE nna narnebocepcamasdebecdeses: 1,711 3,399 103 49 
Pica ton ooas deagilnsaned oh osesestsbtsnnagedors 1, on a p .. 234 
nes cc ademag epee ss cercnenbocccoseenss= 202 336 110 Zit 
a. Stas sheckiehheenessndtpenap<nccsesdonane 154 317 172 2s) 
th in ti ent Eada bages sss puanehaveccoscosen 14 30 10 4) 
RG FEN RPSIIE Se S.A SET SS 100 167 7 19 
West Indian (other than Cuban)...........-...-------. 146 301 50 Lot 
rr ee ere eee 85 178 48 v M 
NE, een ncn Dee Dene ath nen tohe.- abdes< s 42,735 83,976 10, 448 25,1 
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TABLE 4.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 
, JULY AND AUGUST, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
Occupation. 
August, yr — August, ye 9 
1922. 1422. ’ 1922. | rp , 
fessional: 
eg cern) Aap ee as 90 170 6 47 
AIGA en hoe ss ob Nabe cnc pepdgdewocsceseséeses 17 33 3 8 
CIE «ccdacedescesesocssccvcccccnshvecccoscecsosece 147 291 32 145 
NE RARER HE 0 88 009 0006s eines nnsees greens 5 i) 3 7 
Electriciams....... Ge hPUSL Sees sheveuulbeonteunenaed 113 208 8 20 
Engineers (professional)... ........cccccccccccsccsce 149 277 15 43 
PD peg ee BE ee See ee 17 30 2 10 
EASON Es © 0 bavi estccccccdsvbveccoscsce sees 40 93 10 37 
eh OAcRECADe ses condstovorenceucsteds 82 168 16 45 
Cs or ee er on cee 47 80 27 56 
Pini degAtabbscnccaddtbsvnvenstecdecs 48 123 17 | 35 
SD iia aids ddk 5 oh SddB ar aren 25 34 10 | 22 
TO ab rae BOs es vc csccecdbidieccessessise 221 426 38 | 136 
Oar Ge cbc eckerecscbcecccdcivadecccoce 266 458 46 | 162 
p= 3 Nana lt he ag aR ee 1, 267 2, 400 233 | 773 
Skilled: 
st ith 6 0 ig 40a n 60 octane pcacndigtiecdese« 221 427 27 | 73 
DiarUGle Me MPPOONENS.. . .. ko ooo vccscasccceccécse 173 341 46 93 
ici as. 8 pea beans ae nei 163 329 15 | 38 
Doc ite bedivchensssnverysclewhtdiesis= re 12 27 1 | 4 
le Rin centdswiwankeienkansdeeiadsualesnccskdenane De Rib Dita ates hn nite eben kee 
DU Batra os on ss ccc biudblepisccnesedccsece 152 318 25 | 73 
se cnn 5 hp ios we oh bhai owes pen 30 59 9 | 2 
SS 0 on cosubeccoccoscesinesues 732 1,479 59 | 160 
CI ood is eae Cawtde onccc doar een chectcns 2 + yl ee SR i sak eons 
Ce do 5 end 5 bode anche nbs désenus 25 36 12 28 
sb oc cnkhibecenccesstebaes tesdaes 1 ARIE le daily width 
OE ESE ae 1, 134 2,219 156 478 
nn oe 449 931 36 106 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary). . .. 635 741 14 39 
Furriers and fur workers......... = ER TR tet 25 38 1 5 
I on ch OOD noc cnn ceeainnstndecdcc cmac 56 135 7 26 
i itis. so onc cacducccevesccucecace 18 34 2 4 
BORE Is oc... on cuciecwnccecscccoce 121 257 s 27 
clea De nnd andctiewsbeiecduodeun 19 42 9 14 
PR Bap oe RR pe 144 - 5 ete 3 
RE ER Se eS ea Saad 236 424 38 127 
ae ot etl nc aweradddesdeunabsoc wens 350 689 20 84 
ie ck bite os acnccendéawcseeoncedeewes 389 694 16 | 46 
MocmAmnes (906 SDOCITIOD).... 5... cc. - esc ccc cc cccce 312 627 37 | 98 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)...... 23 fe Sa ee 
i tnsas chine esscedshinewch aseese exten 17 31 2 | 6 
eh abtnscscncdsethedoessoncdb ones 56 119 6 | 17 
ellie ES ens BIOS hone 288 550 74 | 289 
a ks eae ina oad ac Cagle 176 294 21 | 54 
I eat A le, RR ie a 13 21 1 2 
eS eh on cine daditec acne tees oamban 28 54 1 | il 
5 a > el A eS aR a 25 50 3 + 
| ii Tis RD Mie PT RI ie 46 83 4 12 
es oe . wmcscdow ence 41 7 7 23 
Saddlers and harness makers....................... 21 SS See oe 
es citing on an a oo anaes bss onectonuboe 214 413 12 25 
Ret lio fp <a a 416 792 62 143 
ek he ode btaed veceme 51 94 4 20 
a eT ee. a cbewhenewoe 22 41 1 6 
- EOS RT ee eens 547 1, 069 87 | 212 
I ii a dn oc vec cctebodne 9 Re 8 2 
Textile workers (not specified). ....................) 10 Be TS Se cape 3 
es de wisi 31 50 3 | 5 
ed itd ns ss ete tithe Legon csnccetae 2 D in guan onnteh «lensngiip weal 
eh teh ens nodah dle snsaviestondees 19 26 1 3 
Watch and clock makers........................... 27 60 2 | 3 
is cue dily ota saccesous ste 125 263 38 | 97 
Wheel | th RRS Ge -Saariea 4 aoe eee ee ere uae 
Woodworkers (not specified)....................... 13 26 1 | 4 
a ee. ot aut cee unacadaccede 339 704 59 | 165 
ats: aera Ie SES Eats 7, 962 15, 076 | 927 2, 656 
Miscellaneous: 
I is ee ees vs cowaws 65 140 10 33 
EE jk A RR 9 20 6 24 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters................. 42 89g 6 13 
15443 °—22 15 [1149] 
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TaBLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEpA RTED TAB 
JULY AND AUGUST, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. —l ry 
= —= — 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Occupation. : 
August, _ “y August, July and 
1922. 1922 , 1922. \ugust, 
° 1929 
Misce llaneous—Concluded. oon 
ncn sncdebntenans«:epdihoeceencedesn oes 2,173 4, 383 46 n Ten 
Baas oanncsdrdhe accpnncabiphsvessoesduacses 1, 035 1,971 273 51 Tex 
PE. «sc csccde dhine «cc cocspeptbocceccedeceees 55 125 3 6 Uta 
ES Se eS eres ee 7 27 1 \ Ver: 
TD then a2 0renededtne coccescp dab sevceceqneutes 7, 265 14, 637 4, 404 9, 451 Virs 
BUOUIONOCETOTS. 2.0.0. 2.5 oon - 2 202 c oc pda oc cccccuacenes 25 40 6 21 Virs 
ee Ee & See eres 774 1, 565 329 71 Wa 
i ett od nesca nh diac ekasaemeemeatl 5, 009 10, 005 356 1.240 We: 
Ee © eee ae 1, 485 2,675 384 R85 Wis 
i te esis ath di iendendneanann | 17,944 | 35,677 5, 824 | 13, 149 Wy 
No occupation (including women and ehildren)........ 15, 562 30, 823 3, 464 | & 617 
ii chee cctuaiinues leasenidsieninddessse 42,735 | 83, 976 | 10, 448 | 2 1 
— ( 
TasLeE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
AND LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED JULy — 
AND AUGUST, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Immigrant. Emigran' 
State or Territory. — ad 
August, Neeute August, are id i 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. Be! 
Bu 
= Cz 
SENSE ES SEIS A See © ~ PUR ST eE Se 45 g2 5 Da 
RE Se ND A, SORE 9. Sibi Sep se 33 47 8 | De 
ase betli ete ns lics og chadpivescoccenbiaas 440, 793 43 | Pir 
RE RECS: TRE &* RE EES: 12 ee a 4 Pin 
Ro ccbcdahertenscdace drone ccescoodbtecia 3,140 6, 258 758 | 1,69 Fr: 
Eki Be, oe cc cuak es hepeascdiacods 122 300 46 | 6 Ge 
SS ILIAD ES: RE SL TESTS 885 1,713 272 | 60K Gr 
ON i Oe ain cash dec eseceeddicbod 41 83 3 | 13 Ht 
EE I a oc at ccccccccpenmpocbdcoesanabans 144 254 32 | 102 Lee 
Plorida.............. Cee, nacechtnceovnenabstikt 227 402 91 | 335 Ita 
al. I RE S 5 I ETE NI 42 91 8 | 17 Li 
ASB tives da Che dn cvecccncchambeser coop dicnas’ 205 426 57 | 12 Mi 
RRR Ne RRR te Se 38 99 1 | 2 Ne 
ates aknenssdediboses>+cey teipersserodabiaae 3, 370 6, 431 654 | 1, 659 Nc 
EE ne enact on oe viivel triecescoendhihec 419 709 61 | 15 Pe 
NEE ov evonss dette onnncsnshtehwonesconhiibie’ 293 592 35 | 45 be 
tn CR & -ERE 5.7 Saeagey Stee 146 243 13 | Pi 
A scncncvuehettcncese es pity ribivesekkthies 76 142 11 | 2 Pc 
lil sokint pockets swabs one Govern saqnnesbanh 85 170 38 102 Ri 
a chine 9 Geet & . AnGR eee 397 x04 13 | re Be 
| Fer 1 eee a 218 368 52 | 14 Ri 
NINN 5 6 2 3 s55t Sy Stn scecne<dettex<eoceseceds } 2,748 5, 366 766 2, 07% b: 
I eh BE i ccnned Mitcdgnnnschdttens<oassdishess 2) 192 4,177 248 | 6 
Digna ads deh atwadesigreagssnasheahasi 516 1, 236 60 | i . 
Pe nsann ss detbcheerss-chdhossoncssoks bhtad 32 4 TRC eee ee 5 ~ 
gts Lak anoesonadattibgeccsccktznurnasoresasoael 334 6R2 73 177 Ps 
NE, 20a. os na hehttthnnsaccndithaesceusasesase 127 18 aN 
PG BUhiid iS dd cach veces ccccwanposssscecgsbbane 152 323 26 | 67 v 
eh Rr ue CLEC seh aon s cad schagaecceeeceghtbecs 43 98 4 13 C 
IN nt 1 ER nnsnccchdvverecconaghbaekd 262 431 10 2 : ‘ 
Ee Gis. cheba ddee teas ooabcncceseesecgshises 2, 408 4, 482 568 1, 286 cx, 
Rh 620 ss cedettndecessopagnecas opespessese 71 133 16 2h T 
AR Mie on 00s on de thins abe. -cpanhecesapecetééisi 11, 260 22, 294 4,396 | 10, 35 0 
. ss a oc ckuhiPnoccccsobhaivvascsscecdbickis 52 68 3) ‘ 
etre Sock ainbnpeccepcapisecncnegsstii’ 87 217 i) ‘A 
ie dbp canctcccdadhuwdanccsschchnpssdeecentéatsé 1,743 3, 464 382 | 1, 000 ‘A 
Ett ws en cnketiinananssdp cebncesaccngbbesé 91 10 | 21 N 
ST iathaohon> s/s: «inemansgnassshannearsncccdsehean 277 543 2 114 x 
eesyivanis—-. pocntedtticncapdtrck'-capontsesssd 3, 843 7, 256 914 | 2, 380 
oye EE ae ns Sers) > ieee é 
Eis cduitevapdeamadwls 600 hdkenoectunedasdées 27 39 77 - 
ED dune eciendelthncss seoshab tcncdpecedsseasa 418 816 172 00 
UE k ccc ccccdehdecdccnccsbipecsecetoede steed s 14 3 
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5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
































‘TED, Ta LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES—Concluded. 
— ] _— —__— 
} Immigrant. Emigrant. 
a. 7 
State or Territory. J Q 
any ’ r uly and . July and 
ce : A ugust, A ugust A ugust , August 
ies “9 1922. 1922 ’ | 1922. 1922 ’ 
he . } heme. 
ieee _————— | —— | 
ects MAME casptsinkavu-e+-ss2--- AALS | 66 125 | 6 | 18 
227 Tennessee ee | 46 79 | 3 12 
615 Texas ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ene 3, 663 ( P 830 | 55 144 
6 Utah. vncccseudoeewenssse yess cccnccccctecc ctasweacosaes 91 210 | 21 43 
4 Vermont cemaddeaeeneecvovcocecece eee ccc ccescccscccscceses | 134 261 | 2 19 
9, 451 Virginia... .------ eee eee en ee eee ee ee eee ee eee teen eee eee- 106 189 28 61 
21 Virgin i eae ad cel o nis on debs ee mel 3 t. lsadadccescchhabesccaoemmee 
721 WethQOOs occi oss ccc tre ew aa A ceevctvecictdvcupy. 618 1, 304 | 188 333 
1, 24 WEE WEI cao Han oes eee po bacweccedaseneccedveweds 246 388 58 141 
RAS WiSCONSIN...ccccccccces eas Sate ee ha bak ieee e6 aaieion | 727 1, 285 lil 241 
po Wyoming died bb G6 SOe 6 op ob bie pe b os b owas Go be S00 G0 wn | 51 106 6 | 22 
3. 14) F 
. emer. 2. es LLL. 42,735 | 83, 976 10, 448 | 25, 136 
& 617 | 
> 19% 


Taste 6.—IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PER 
— CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 55, 
SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY I1, 1922, JULY | TO OCTOBER 4, 1922. 












































TED 
ULY 7 
Maximum Admitted | Admitted os 

— Country or region of birth. monthly Oct. 1-4, | a July 1 to | ee, 
= quota. 1922, | — Oct. 4. | of aes 

— | 

a cet had ahaa he ongegna+ ane 58 29 288 203 34 

and a) EEE ee eee 46 16 230 i44 41 

Ist, CC a a eT eee 1, 490 82 7, 451 2, 009 5, 350 

2 eee olor occ haceeds eéae 313 7 1, 563 S44 693 

Po ae ee ee ere eerer eee 61 22 302 | 17 72 

. SS 2, 871 269 14, 357 | 7,628 6,713 

15 BMI SSE. Abe ess eh bi 6. tec cccccvccce 60 I 301 57 243 
7 es cctithiies « eves ptercnes=n- ab ¢ 1, 124 29 5, 619 | 1,214 4, 378 
fe ec nenameade 784 35 3, 921 1, 416 2, 492 
{ P| Se ee ey ee) ay ee ee 14 3 71 | 10 61 

1. 698 eS oh bai, Kancns ip ae pe crene 1, 146 122 5, 729 | 1, 835 3,855 
6 eres STUER ER STEEL Re ae eee 13, 521 339 67, 607 | 8’ 237 59, 370 
61K i idee, iceliidnhs cxbe Miltiae aty< wget 659 382 3, 294 | 2, 346 662 

12 ease Mock «ng 0+ den enccnece 1, 128 26 5, 638 2, 938 2, 689 
102 Le ee ee eer res ere BBW. chemksdes sd 75 34 4] 
335 la eint tensy bdsescnnansn 8, 411 2, 047 | 42, 057 26, 307 15, 036 
17 SE nctincevasetcescoaucacecess 19 3 92 | 58 29 
in EES pee ee orn 1, aS 150 17 132 
7 J a — 721 19 3, 607 863 2, 742 

1 659 A Se en ee 2, 440 128 12, 202 2,059 | 10, 053 

"151 | eS ee 6 eager 4,215 315 21, 076 8, 162 | 12, 468 
® pe a. se 1, 157 42 5, 736 | 795 4, 987 
34 Pinsk Region............ Aid SOGBSI .i 857 26 4, 284 645 3,612 
” ee O. ce nechenueneeeses 493 361 2, 465 | 1, 828 598 
102 an. eee canon capes a 1, 484 11] 7, 419 | 3, 622 3, 683 
48 Bessarabian Regiom. .......-...-.....-.-. 558 1 2, 792 | 157 2,621 
14 A neeanRed ee ein +p + odépde eso inep xe 4, 323 333 21, 613 6, 251 14,976 

> 079 Esthonia BR RE Pe Ree eo 270 3 1,348 | 48 | 1, 297 
601 Latvian (2 es 308 23 1, 540 | 371 | 1, 167 
iis Eitheamemr Beegton. .....-.-.- 8.8. eee ee 462 43 2, 310 1, 186 | 1, 109 

5 Naat ctiedd ee < dd sods - Sends d- oo deeed 182 70 912 | 6i2 | 0 

17 SAEED Ein nse odnc +0090 dew s20 9o00e 4, 008 67 20, 042 | 3, 785 | 16, 254 
F . MIs. oo. oon le ek ob! 750 108 3, 752 | 1,335 2, 413 
67 United. Kimgdom........ 22.20. s.22e-senen 15, 468 1, 501 77, 342 | 19, 433 | 57, 801 
13 t, «cle ald DE ES eee | 1, 285 76 6, 426 | 3,010 | 3, 226 

oy es bang obs du eccecésve 17 i 86 51 | 18 

| 286 es cen cenconcdecccens cones 12 12 57 | 48 | 2) 

"h SyeNUINMNGL Jad...0\c-.020.-220-.-02. | 186 51 928 | 523 | 310 

) 254 a rs 478 262 2,388 1, 435 | 587 

3 UT, coc cenacconees | 16 16 81 | 62 | (2) 
"0 Da co iivesccinddcecesécosces 25 25 122 | 100 | (2) 

000 as nk na cekhandbunbncece |  ) PPSerte* 121 | 47 | 7 
21 SS ESE et ae 56 14 279 | 161 | 64 
114 New Zealand and Pacific Islands.......... 16 2 80 | 40 | 25 
380 } —| ~ — |, ———____——_ 

5 ET TT eT Pee | 71, 561 7,017 357, 803 | 112, 097 | 242,114 
di } | | 
300 

4 ' Alladmissions and pending cases deducted from each annual quota. 


? Exhausted for year. 
[1151] 
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Agricultural Cooperation in France. 


HE August 24, 1922, issue of La Coopération (Basel) contains an 
34 account taken from L’Humanité, of cooperation among the 
French farmers. According to this account the agricultural 
cooperative movement in that country had its beginning in August, 
1905, when’50 farmers of the commune of Sabriac in Aveyron formed 
aunion. Their example was followed by their neighbors and a sys. 
tematic plan of propaganda was engaged in. 
To-day there are 1,100 of these farmers’ productive and sale asso- 
ciations, with a combined membership of nearly 60,000, and their 
own central body, the Union of Agricultural Associations of the 
Central Plateau. The movement has its own bimonthly maguzine, 
and its central union carries on research work, furnishes instruction 
in agriculture, and supplies plans and instruction to farmers desirous 
of building. The movement writes its own fire, cattle, and accident 
insurance, has its own agricultural credit association, its retirement 
fund (which since its foundation has paid out 739,815 frances ($142,784, 
par) in pensions), a cooperative creamery, a cooperative truck 
service, and besides all these, a consumers’ cooperative service, estab- 
lished in 1918, which in 1921 had a business of 12,000,000 francs 
($2,316,000, par). 


re 07+ oe 


Cooperative Labor Associations in France in 1920. 


JHE April-May-June, 1922, issue of the bulletin of the French 
Ministry of Labor contains (pp. 121-128) an account of the 
cooperative labor associations in France as of January |, 

1921. Itwas found that there were on that date 529 such associa- 
tions in operation as compared with 476 on the same date in 1913. 
The iollowing table shows the data obtained from the associations: 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF alii en LABOR ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE, 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents.] 






































Membership. Auxiliary labor. Business. 
Total Number 
Industry. a gd —— Number wre . aux- oo 
of so- of so- ili of so- 
cieties. | cieties re- , cloties re-| workers | cietiesre-| Amount. 
porting. porting. em- porting. 
ployed. 
Francs 
Agriculture........ Jee scencesge 22 19 2, 445 3 30 6 2, 177, 400 
Mining and quarrying........ 7 7 262 6 68 5 1, 026, 000 
Chemical. ....e-c2esee--eeeeee 3 3 339 2 8 2 751, 700 
FOO. .s-ccccccssccvccccessess 20 17 2, 886 9 65 10} 12,196, 800 
W000, O66. cc nccccccccscccccce 44 38 968 24 251 38 12, 944, 600 
Motal..itditslMEsiien: die: 47 44 1,410 32 563 37 | 24,341, 200 
Public works and construc- 

Sieh. ccedtahtnedBéntdnee 177 164 2,768 113 2, 540 131 | 62,707,100 
Printing, paper, etc........... 90 61 2, 985 49 1,652 59 | 18,811, 200 
Textile, clothing, etc.......... 37 35 2, 579 21 1, 813 30 | 24, 295, 000 
Hides and skins.............. 19 17 888 & 112 14} 10,322,900 
Stone and glass..............- 41 37 1, 495 30 757 34 | 25,307,900 
a ee 15 14 779 6 163 10 4, 030, 200 
Miscellaneous................- 7 7 169 3 22 3 612, 800 

8 ol Mi 529| ° 463] 19,973 306 | 8, 044 | 379 | 199, 524, 800 








Consumers’ Cooperation. 


N A recent book entitled ‘The Consumer’s Cooperative Move- 
ment,” Sidney and Beatrice Webb analyze the present position 
of the movement in Great Britain and survey ‘“‘its relation to 

other manifestations of democracy” and its possibilities. The 
authors do not regard the movement particularly as a method of 
saving for the poor nor as “a philanthropic device for eking out 
wages and producing contentment,” but as a means by which “the 
operations of industry may be (and are increasingly being) carried 
on under democratic control, without the incentive of profit making 
or the stimulus of pecuniary gain.”’ 


Present Condition of Movement. 


TO-DAY “something like three-sevenths” of all the families in 
Great Britain are enrolled as cooperators, and the movement 
supplies to this three-sevenths of the population one-half of their 
foodstuffs and one-tenth of their other household supplies. Five- 
eights of the goods distributed by the cooperative retail stores are 
supplied by the two cooperative wholesale societies, and other goods 
are obtained from associations of producers or produced by the local 
societies themselves, ‘‘so that it is doubtful whether the societies 
purchase as much as one-third of their turnover from capitalist 
traders.” 

Of the goods supplied to the English retail societies by the Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society about one-third is manufactured in the pro- 
ductive departments of the latter. In addition its banking depart- 
ment handles “about 95 per cent of the cash turnover of the whole. 
cooperative movement in pe and Wales, only 82 societies, with 
the remaining 5 per cent of the turnover, still keeping their accounts 
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with the capitalist banks.” Its total deposits and withdrawals now 
exceed £645,000,000 ($3,138,892,500, par) a year. Its insurance 
department offers ordinary and imdustrial life insurance; fire, accj- 
dent, workmen’s compensation, employers’ liability, and_ fidelity 
guaranty insurance; and a collective life insurance by which all tho 
members of a cooperative society “without selection or medica] 
examination, become automatically insured, without being bothere, 
to make any individual payments, by the silent operation of ‘diy. 
dend on purchases.’ ”’ e Cooperative Wholesale Society will supply 
to its constituent societies auditing and inventory service, and wij| 
supervise or even administer societies in temporary difficulties. A]so, 
“in more ways than one, the Cooperative Wholesale Society brings 
to the retail cooperative society the service of brains”’: 


We may noie, first, the function of giving information and advice. Not for nothing 
is the consciousness that the cooperative world constitutes a community of which 
the motto is “ Each for all and all for each.’’ To the Cooperative Wholesale Society 
officals and directors turn confidently the managers and the committeemen of al] thio 
smaller societies when they are peed by any business difficulty, or confronte; 
with threats of oppression by the capitalist trader. Like the Vatican itself, tho 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is—at least relatively to the resources of the average 
local cooperative society—omniscient and omnipotent. Its half a century of eo). 
tinuous expansion has given it experience of practically all commercial problems 
It has come across nearly all the legal difficulties with which a cooperative society), y 
be threatened. Its knowledge of possible alternatives is unrivaled. It has no othe 
interest than that of enabling every retail society to surmount the difficulties in jis 
path and to attain the greatest possible development. Al! this knowledge and ex po- 
rience is freely placed at the service of any cooperative society seeking assistance in 
business peiehenian or trouble. And the Cooperative Wholesale Society is a poten: 
ally. <A railway company or a manufacturing trust may be tempted to act arbitrarily, 
or even tyrannically, toa small local business. But it is a different thing to have ty 
deal with an enterprise having an annual turnover of a hundred millions sterling 
with access to alternative routes and alternative sources of ames. +e. 

There may be on the wholesale board no great captain of industry, no Napoleon o: 
commerce, no administrative genius; the members, thrown up by the chances oj 
election, obviously vary not only in administrative ability but also in continuity «i 
zeal and of physical and mental fitness; but, taken as a whole, these plain men. .!- 
most entirely of working-class extraction, with a formal education limited usually 1 
that of the primary school, have managed to create and to maintain in efficiency 31 
extraordinarily successful business organization; having behind it a couple of gene 
ations of continuous success, in an enterprise now exceeding in turnover of commvili- 
ties a hundred million pounds a year; comprising a hundred different productive 
departments scattered not only over England but actually in a dozen different co in- 
tries; with a specially constituted research department, in which a score of speci- 

alists are always at work on testing what is done and elaborating new schemes; «i(| 
an aggregate staff of nearly 40,000 ns. What the directors contribute, besides 
judgment, experience, and knowledge oi the great community which they have tv 
serve, is, most conspicuously, the cement that keeps all the establishments and <o- 
partments together, preventing overlapping, securing mutual service, and maintain. 
ing continuity of policy. 
_ In the period 1914 to 1920 the number of members increase: 
from three to four millions. While this is a large actual increase, 
it is, In comparison with the increase in trade-union members!)'p 
that took place in the same period, not remarkable. Taking into 
consideration the increase in prices, the authors estimate that in 
the above period the sales of the movement increased only about 
3 per cent and that the average purchases per member had actualy 
decreased some 16 per cent. 

Even if we allow for the effect of the tendency to “‘open membership” (meaning 


the admission to membership of two or more persons in each family or household), 
the indication is either that the million of new members lately added to the army oi 
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cooperators are less perfectly converted to ‘‘eooperative loyalty” than the corre- 
sponding accessions of the preceding deeade, or that the whole body of 4,000,000 co- 
operators are being persuaded, to a greater extent than before, to go past the ‘‘co-op.”’ 
jor an increasing proportion of their purchases. It is generally believed that both 
these indications may be aecepted as confirmed by the facts as seen by competent 
observers, though im different proportions in different parts of the country. We do 
not attribute much of the decline in the proportion that the average purchases of 
1919 bear to the members’ incomes to the manifold difficulties under which, as will 
be explained later, cooperative societies worked during the war, owing to shortage of 
supplies, the troubles of rationing, or the hampering of the importing organization of 
the wholesales. We think that a partial explanation may be found in the fact that 
the bulk of cooperative trade has so far consisted of foodstuffs (of which the retail 
societies are estimated to handle one-seventh of the whole of what is consumed in 
the United Kingdom), and only to a smaller extent of clothing, furniture, and other 
household requisites, of which they do not handle as much as one-tenth. There ean 
be little doubt that the proportion of the imeome spent on food has diminished with 
the increase in family incomes, while there may have been an increase in the propor- 
tion spent on elothing, furniture, and other household requisites, of which the co- 
operative movement has not yet captured so large a share of the working-class custom. 


A large increase has taken place in the amount of capital. 


* * * The aggregate capital of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Great 
Britain at the end of 1920, allowing for duplications, can hardly have been less than 
£100,000,000, a truly remarkable aggregation of the savings of the 4,000,000 cooper- 
ators, and one constituting far and away the largest business enterprise under the 
administration of the wage-earning class of any nation. 

In the early societies, as in the small ones of to-day, the general 
body of members elected a committee of management of half a 
dozen or more, a secretary, and a treasurer, and these officers man- 
aged the society between the periodical meetings of the members, 
without any further organization. As the movement has grown, 
changes have taken place—development of new constitutional 
forms ““which may become of great significance in the theory and 
practice of cooperative democracy.” ‘These changes, which are 
discussed in detail, are the constitution of the committee of manage- 
ment and the development of its power; the transformation in the 
status of the employees of the movement; the more elaborate or- 
ganization of the electorate; and the rise of representative bodies 
intermediate between the committee of management and the mem- 
bership. : oT: 
Suggestions for Betterment of Defects of Movement. 


ONE chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of common 
eriticisms of the movement and of certain remediable defects. 
Some of the means suggested for the improvement of unfavorable 
conditions found are here summarized: 


Proper organization for meeting cases. of distress, and suitable administrative de- 
vices to obviate the trouble of small cash payments for daily deliveries of such things 
asmilk, bread, etc., thus making possible the strict enforcement of the no-credit rule. 

Retention of part of the surplus savings for the common use of the membership on 
the Belgian plan. 

Overeoming the “arrested development’’ of a large proportion of the societies 
through the broadening of (1) the individual society’s activities, in such ways as the 
undertaking of new lines of merchandise, the establishment of a cooperative laundry 
and common kitchen, social club work (including the provision of club room, library, 
excursions, etc.), benevolent fund for members in temporary distress, and (2) of the 
activities of the whole movement, through the establishment of a series of hostels, 
boarding houses, and hotels primarily for the accommodation of cooperators, extension 
ot the collective life-insurance principle to the field of maternity benefits, fire insur- 
ance, and old-age and premature disability pensions. 
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Overcoming the apathy of a large percentage of the membership through sc}, 
measures as the instituting of district or divisional meetings of members, a system oj 
proportional representation, and the further development of the Federal institutions 
of the movement. The proposed establishment of a single national society, of which 
the now independent local societies would be simply branches, is opposed as beings 
impracticable, and fatal to the movement as a whole because of the “inevitable jy, 
tensification’’ of the existing apathy. 

The making of a cooperative map of Great Britain, marking the actual sphere oj 
influence of each cooperative society, and the undertaking of active cooperative 
propaganda in the “‘cooperative deserts’ thus appearing as interstices.’’ 

Further union, by amalgamation, of competing cooperative societies, leading to 4 
voluntary division of the whole country among the several societies. 

Arrangements for easy transfer of membership from one society to another, upoy 
removal of a member from the community. 

Institution by the individual societies of a voluntary “efficiency audit’’ made })y 
one of the cooperative Federal organizations. 

Increase of the members’ power over the cooperative machinery through a repre. 
sentative assembly, to check any danger to the democracy of the movement which 

ight arise through the very expertness and ability of the salaried executive. 

“Frank and cordial recognition’’ of the validity of the employees’ claim to a voice 
in the administration through some such measures as adding employees’ representa. 
tives to the committee of management, the establishment of “works committe:s.”’ 
and increasing recognition of trade-unionism. 

A union of policy of the trade-union and cooperative movements, and the estab] ish- 
ment of a strong and vigorous central political organization of the cooperative mov e- 
ment. 

The formation of a central department of research, audit, stimulation, and encourage- 
— “the greatest immediate step forward that the cooperative movement can now 
take.”’ 





wwe 
— — 


Copartnership Productive Societies in Great Britain in 1921. 


HE September, 1922, issue of Copartnership (London) contains 
T statistics of operation of the workmen’s copartnership produc- 
_ tive societies for 1921. According to the report the year 192! 
was the worst the societies have yet experienced. The following 


table shows the details of operation of the societies engaged in various 
kinds of work. 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1921, BY INDUSTRY. 


[£ at par=$4.8665.] 


























| 
Number | Share and | Amount 
* Amount of aid as 
Country and industry. of loan capital : Profit. Loss. ote 
“a ne societies. | and reserve.| PUSiNess. vidend 
on wages. 
England: 
Motes OA 13 | £608,677 | £1,226,837 | £12,275| £105,823| £2,4% 
Boot and shoe...............-. 15 366, 805 759, 111 36, 946 6, 740 10, 327 
Semaine wad wees. ;| @ear| ‘ean| "asl pee) 
DNs 42220 -.0ceccse.ccc0 15 195, 554 521,642 | 30, 187 2; 229 5, 098 
Miscellaneous..............-. 8 | 164, 755 187, 585 1, 899 8, 204 175 
Se ie sa NA 61! 1,439,533 |  2,873,212| 85,256!  130,770| 19,508 
Scotland: 
ncinb ena sey dweon oxime’ 1) 277, 434 om Tee YT eee 1, 210 
ittncasennh -esthe ene es 1 847, 637 1, 876,214 | 112,528 |............ 17, 518 
Printing........... ae Oe Mee 2 | 20, 505 24, 407 695 |-........... 56 
bce As NEE coc 4| 1,145,576 | 2,212,163 | 141,876 |............ 18,784 
Grand total................ 65 | 2,585,109 | 5,085,375 | 227,132 130,770 | 38, 382 
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The following table shows the development of the copartnership 


movement since 1883: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COPARTNERSHIP MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1883. 
[£ at par=$4.8665.] 








—— 





























Amount 
Number | Amount Amount returned 
Country and year. of of of Profit. Loss. as divi- 
| societies.| capital. business. dend on 
wages. 
England: 
oF eee ee ee 12 £85,786 | £138,248 | £7,519 oer 
Oe a ak enknehnoser eens | 74 317, 434 606,399 | 26, 549 3,135 | £4,475 
EE. gah dnsdbadnrasyde chico 93 679,425 | 1,138,915 | 52, 665 7, 283 10, 135 
Gt, c etiebae hha ed + grasp eos 61 | 1,439,533 | 2,873,212 85,256 | 130,770 19, 598 
Scotland: | 
000 AEE che 8 Sn igi anaatal 3 17, 650 22, 503 > Pee een 
SO, adnate cake oo skbbearducdes te 8| 440,934 583, 116 ©, grees 4, 208 
OUD css agb 6 o> ny bas 000 6 | 1,302,328 | 3,058,923 | 143,814 197 15, 433 
Ow etn cla | 4| 1,145,576 | 2,212,163 | 141,876 |.......... 18, 784 
Great Britain: | 
va ee 15 | 103, 436 160, 751 9,031 SS ae 
NOG. cite tachacth bends santseanes 82 |- 758,368 | 1,189,515 | 63,121 3, 135 8, 683 
RS 20 OEE 99 | 2,981,753 | 4,197,838 | 196,479 7, 480 25, 568 
EE ce eet ewcass<cngnageonses 65 | 2,585,109 | 5,085,375 | 227,132 130,770 38, 382 





Agricultural Cooperative Societies of Switzerland. 


it 1s stated that the number of registered cooperative societies in 


ie a pamphlet ' recently issued by the Secretariat of Swiss Peasants 


Switzerland increased from 6,841 in 1910 to 11,209 in 1920. 
Agricultural cooperation has specially developed. Figures showing 
the results of an inquiry among the agricultural associations made in 
1910 and again in 1920, are given in the table below: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF EACH TYPE OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY IN SWITZERLAND, 1910 AND 1920. 






































Total num- Membership. 
ber of so- — - 
cieties. 1910 1920 
nade Sines Number 4 Number | 
of socie- em- | ofsocie- Mem- 
190 | 1000 ties re- bers. ties re- bers. 
porting. porting. 

Purchase and sale societies ...............-..---- 557 772 551 48, 469 753 80, 192 
Creameries and cheese factories...............--- 2,785 | 3,519 2, 735 77, 227 3, 485 102, 760 
Cattle-breeding societies.......................-- 913 | 1,217 901 28, 434 1, 187 40, 628 
Horse-breedimg societies. ...............-......-- 44 56 42 3, 821 54 7, 575 
Goat-breedimg societios.......................... 220 358 213 8, 265 350 11, 374 

Sheep-breeding societies ............-.......-.--- 38 52 36 613 49 1, 
HOR-DECOEIEIOD osc cc ccccsccccsccnscuess 48 82 46 1,217 79 2,625 
AOR didiias <a. cvcivvedespacescasedes 227| 344 177 7,471 322 15, 546 
SIR IEEEL « «op va serasedccnndiceccteclescceccs B tadedt ates dhe sbenesess 152 
Fruit canning and preserving societies. .........- 68 117 66 3, 648 114 10, 276 
VitiCnIID 1s 2 code ccetownens sins tnstes> 50 49 48 2, 744 47 3, 557 
PONY; <o52ed van ekdua¥ apes - cvusevalebens es Pena checrrahlivhavania 75 4,910 
Three, 5 oon Dienst ie cdee ee ce dees 133 270 129 3, 946 266 9, 814 
Agricultural-machinery societies............-----|-.----- EP Pieencescodlccdcesaseh 19 609 
i JERSE Te eeees 53 | 52 51 974 51 1, 278 
Millingsocieties ............-2-2+----seeeeceseees 39 41 38 6, 059 40 7,117 
PN nn, ok as ono ccacseccsvcecsease 3 16 3 388 16 1, 988 
Irrigation societies... .......2......-2.0-0-0eeee 73| 191 69 3, 628 | 178 | 11,060 
ns ins wo cctevcssccasecbenennnces 15 16 15 1, 874 16 731 
CO oe oo. bac cc ceed ave booed 139 266 139 10, 024 257 20, 758 
Societies making loans on cattle ..........-....-- 5 18 5 457 11 749 
Cattle-insurance societies. ...............-----.--|..-+--- EPEC «se suntctresckhec ck 1, 251 89, 072 
Horse-insurance societies .................-...+.- 31 40 29 7,474 38 15, 211 
CEE EE Ce Re: Se ey ee 32 1,444 
Hog-insurance societies. .............-.-..2.--+-|-----e- T Pi cbbdec sce! cocbbdbvns 7 654 
ci cudwecphassece > arcnedeeiiestt 5,441 | 8,899 5,293 216,733 8, 699 441, 544 








‘1 Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. Rapport No. 67: 


aux sociétés coopérative. Brugg, 1922 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE. DOING. 





Maryland. 


"THE following data are taken from the annual report of the State 
Board of Labor and Statistics of Maryland for 1921: 

Child labor.—The recent industrial depression resulted in the with- 
drawal of a number of children from industry and in many instances 
in the return of these children to school. On the other hand, some 
of those who gave up school to go to-work might not have taken this 
step if the older members of the family had not been unemployed. 
The total number of children who applied for all kinds of permits at 
the Baltimore office in 1921 was 10,210 as against 17,894 in 1920, a 
decrease of 7,684, or 43 per cent. 

The following is a summary of figures given in the report showing 
the number of permits issued to silidane in Maryland and number of 
children found at work im 1921 by the board’s inspectors: 


Total permits issued to children in Maryland (Baltimore City and 17 


SESE Pa | a ae | a a See 9,315 
eas ne ath eace 5, 139 
Le ee Co we. is seabcantrdmensecvDee 1, 589 
Cpu I. O00 eh ee el ULE sieeccewsse 300 

Pr ING 5 Sa a= hk mc oso Ss esac o Sooo ec ci cccivene 642 
Number of children found at work...........................-...--- 3, 367 
a eee eed ds ck vidsbbaes ateienedavcces OB 241 
ee is cc db bed ecdbe heal dust wees 126 


nn) ES a 57 
sal. bocce ccccccccscccccsascccce 52 

Nusaber of chiidvom imtvolved....................0cc.0.0.0-eeee- Dd 
ET St ke EE RES eS Es Se 34 


Of the 483 children whom the medical examiners of the board 
found had physical defects, 45 underwent corrective operations, 36 
were treated for their troubles, and 54 were placed under observation. 
In 28 cases either available treatment was refused or nothing could 
be done. 

Realizing that the child’s vocational adjustment is as a rule only 
one of the factors influencing the family’s welfare, the department of 
special permits has caaieaten itself to a considerable extent in investi- 
gating homes, but it has refrained from making family contacts where 
other agencies were actively engaged on the cases. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the board’s opportunities to serve as a clearing house for 
ether agencies warrant. further development. 

Ten-hour law.—The 10-hour law applies to female employees in 
manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, printing, and laundering es- 
tablishments. The board’s inspectors reported under this act, 2,445 
inspections in the counties ms the city of Baltimore in 1921 and 
2,003 in 1920. The number of females found employed in 1921 was 
42,218 and im the preceding year, 43,265. The records show two 
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cases of sagenpene of the law m 1921. Both of the firms involved were 
onvicted. 

: Factory ae 1921, 1,566 inspections were made 
under the factory-inspection law in Baltimore, covering 24,923 em- 
ployees. The inspections in 1920 numbered 1,426, involving 27,002 
employees. In the 52 county establishments 1,861 persons were em- 
ployed in 1921. In the preceding year 28 inspections were made, 
covering 877 persons. 

Strikes.—There were 11 strikes in the State during 1921 as com- 
pared with 21 in 1920. Only two of the strikes of 1921 could be re- 
garded as of any great importance—the printers’ strike, which con- 
tinued from May 1 to December 31 and involved approximately 400 
persons, and the marine workers’ strike which lasted the whole month 
of May, involved 600 men, and ‘“‘practically tied up the es 
interests of the port of Baltimore.’’ In all the 11 strikes combined 
2,443 persons were involved, 146,276 working days were lost, and the 
estimated wage loss was $490,050. 





Michigan. 


HE compensation division of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry of the State of Michigan has furnished in typewritten 
form a brief summary of its proceedings for the fiscal years ending 
August 19, 1921, and August 19, 1922. Important changes in the 
law were made, simplifying procedure, in effect August 19, 1921, or 
at the close of the first year covered in this report. This change 
made it possible for workmen to request hearings for the pareone of 
an increase in compensation by filling out blanks furnished by the 
department. Prior thereto depositions were necessary, necessitat- 
ing the hiring of a lawyer and a stenographer, this involving an ex- 
yense Which was beyond the reach of many of the injured workmen. 
tinder the present system hearings are held not only in Lansing, but 
in Detroit, Marquette, and Sault Ste. Marie, thus making it possible 
for workmen to present their claims with much greater facility. 
The department has also furnished stenographers for hearings in all 
arts of the State in 1,386 cases at a cost to the State of $4,000. 
his applies to the second year only, no such arrangement having 
existed until the close of the first fiscal year. 

The commission reports for the first year 624 hearings conducted 
in the locality of the accident as against 1,386 for the second year. 
Compensation agreements investigated and passed upon in 1921 
totaled 22,186 and in 1922, 24,486. Compensation paid during the 
earlier year aggregated $4,034,444.63, while for the latter year it 
was $4,848, 926.72. 

Another feature of recent development is the work of rehabilita- 
tion, the law on this subject being operative only for the year 1922. 
The rehabilitation board investigated and reported on 636 cases, 
which led to 149 injured men being given training. The present 
summary gives no account of the number of accidents reported or 
considered. 
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Pennsylvania.' 


‘THE industrial board has issued four new safety standards cover. 
ing, respectively, industrial sanitation, head and eye protection 
laundries, and tunnel construction and work in compressed air 
Supplements to already established standards have been issued con. 
cerning the boiler code and the code on motion picture operation, 

Of the board’s 34 safety standards, seven have been revised and q 
number of others will be revised as occasion requires. 

In addition to the standards and bulletins issued by the board, i 
also has available for distribution posters on smoking in factories 
and workshops, industrial sanitation, compressed air, and first aid, 

Work of approvals committee.—The calendar of the September 
meeting of the industrial board’s committee on approval of safety 
appliances included for approval one fire-alarm system, one portable 
motion-picture projector, one motion-picture booth, two emergency 
lighting units, a safety water gauge valve, a scaffolding machine, , 
type of fire escape, a respirator, a gas mask, an arc welding mask, a 


type of goggles, a floor grating, and five elevator devices. pproved 
evices are placed on exhibition in the Museum of Safety Appliances 
at Harrisburg. 


Ruling on apprenticeship in stonecutting industries.—At the indus- 
trial board’s meeting in Staaten 1922, a petition was submitted 
stating that it was felt that apprenticeship was being interfered with 
in the stonecutting industries because the employment of minors 
under 18 years of age in or about quarries was forbidden. As an 
outcome of this complaint the board ruled that the prohibition in 
question “is not to be interpreted as forbidding the employment of 
boys over 16 as apprentices in stonecutting in shops attached to 
quarries, provided that such shops observe all the safety regulations 
prescribed by the laws of the Commonwealth and by the rulings of 
the industrial board relative to the guarding of machinery, handling 
of explosives, operation of compressed air, eye protection, tool grind- 
ing processes and all other matters relating to general safety.” It 
was stipulated by the board, however, that these apprentices should 
not be permitted to work in other sections of the quarry or “serve 
as errand boys throughout the quarry.’”’ The matter has also been 
referred to the safety standards committee with the expectation that 
that body will formulate a more explicit ruling on apprenticeship in 
the stonecutting industries and will study other industries for the 
purpose of drafting regulations for apprenticeship. 
nthrax investigation by division of hygiene and engineeriny.— 
A recent survey in Pennsylvania disclosed that most of the anthrax 
cases in the State were the result of handling materials from countries 
where the disease is common. It was found that the anthrax cases 
in Pennsylvania have been more prevalent among those who hani<led 
hides and skins than among those who handled bair and wool. Sev- 
eral cases, however, occurred among sorters working on both <o- 
mestic and foreign wool. 
The investigation of the horsehair industry was confined chicily 
to Philadelphia, that city being the center of such industry. More 





iP ia Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Septem er, 


1922; Bul of Information, Harrisburg, September, 1922. 
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than 20 work places were visited, and no provision was found for 
separately storing washed and infected hair. 

“Virulent anthrax was isolated from dressed China horsehair, and 
anthraxlike organisms, failing to produce typical lesions, were found 
in five other samples, one of them domestic hair.”” A number of 
cases of anthrax in the United States have been caused by cheap 
horsehair brushes made of dressed China hair. It is thought that 
these brushes are now no longer made in Pennsylvania. 

As a result of the State survey of the horsehair industry, the fol- 
lowing regulations were issued: 

That all horsehair, as early as possible in the process of its manufacture, preferably 
before the bales are opened, or with the minimum amount of handling after the bales 
have been opened, be subjected to one of the following processes: (a) Subjection to 
a dry heat at a temperature of 200° F. for 24 hours; (b) biseien to steam at 15 pounds’ 


pressure for a period of two hours; (c) boiling with the hair constantly covered with 
boiling water for three hours. 


The Pennsylvania tanneries in which anthrax is likely to be con- 
tracted may be divided into two principal groups—those handling 
cattle hides and those handling goatskins. Three of the establish- 
ments visited handled domestic horsehides and six plants were han- 
dling sheepskins which were received in salt and acid pickle. The 
survey included 47 cattle-hide tanneries and 16 tanneries handling 
goat skins. 

Several freight handlers and longshoremen, seven carpenters or 
repairmen, and the wives of two omy employees were infected, 
in addition to the cases reported among the regular tannery workers. 
The following are some of the statistical data submitted in the re- 
port on this survey: 7 


Number of employees in tanneries visited and those now closed which 


I 5 ncntinntnsh divine 6 ded tiadtho cnc dhe os pies o+csees 13, 339 
Number of employees directly exposed to risk of infection........... 1, 040 
Number of cases of anthrax in these tanneries in 12 years, which were 

traceable to cattle hides or goat skins...................--.--+------ 123 

i nn... caietamitbpeetee becteceeecoscsccccess 25 
LD, in dd cal ab ddiwkedece ces sessececcces 98 
Total number (estimated ) of days lost...................---.-------- 3, 759. 28 
Average number of days lost (82 cases). ...........----------------- 38. 36 
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Graduate School in the United States Department of Agriculture. 


"THE graduate school for employees of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture and others interested in an agricultura] 
economic line of work opened for its second yearly session on Octo- 
ber 16. The courses were instituted in 1921, and their success ag 
manifested by the attendance of more than 200 department workers, 
and also in the interest shown by educational institutions in ani 
outside of Washington, emis the committee on arrangements, 
of which Dr. E. D. Ball is chairman, to continue the experiment. 
oman to the Official Reeord of September 20, 1922 (p. 1), the 
lectures will be of three grades: (1) Undergraduate, available for 
the clerical forces and the younger members of the department: 
(2) review for those who wish to keep pace with recent developments 
in their particular lines of agrieultural science; (3) advanced work of 
a graduate character. 
entative courses for the year 1922-23 follow: 


General and review courses.) 


Elementary statistics including graphics. Mr. Haas. 

Statistical methods. Mr. Tolley. (Open to those who have had the elementary 
course or its equivalent.) 

Elementary agricultural economics. (First half.) Dr. Taylor, Mr. Stewart. 

a ag and distribution of agricultural products. (Second half.) Mr. Schoenield, 

r. Tenny. 

Principles of writing. (First half.) Mr. Marquis. 

Technical agricultural writing. (Second half.) Mr. Marquis et al. 

Lib science. Miss Ellen Hedrick. (Cataloging and classification. Billio- 
graphic and reference work. ) 

Taxonomic botany. Dr. A. 8. Hitchcock. 


Advaneed courses, 


Physical chemistry of the colloids. Dr. W. A. Patrick of Johns Hopkins University. 

Infection and immunity. Maj. A. Parker Hitchens. (Army Medical School.) 

Plant breeding. Dr. Leighty etal. (Practical application of the laws of heredity to 

lant breeding.) 

Advanced economic theory. rams half.) Dr. Taylor. Mr. Stewart. 

Land economics. (Second half.) Dr. Gray, Dr. Baker, Dr. Ely, et al. (Graduate 
courses discussing important economic theories. ) 

Physics of the air. Dr. Humphreys. (Given in connection with the George Washing- 
ton University.) 

The school year will extend from October 16, 1922, to June 2, 1923, 
and will be divided into two 16-week terms with one week of vacation 
between semesters. ‘The classes will meet twice a week in the various 
offices of the department promptly at 4.30 p.m. The school is self- 
supporting, tuition being fixe at $25 a year, per course, or $15 a 
term. Admittance to the courses is not confined to members of tiie 
department. x 

he instructors of this year’s classes include eminent specialisis 
along scientific lines from the department’s force, from the War 
Department, and from Johns Hopkins University. Many leading 
graduate institutions have signified their willingness to give these 





1 Preliminary announcement, p. 2. 
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courses full credit, and four students have at this time used these 
credits in securing advanced degrees. Furthermore, the fact that 
such courses are being given has already resulted in attracting to the 
department a higher grade of college graduates. 

Questioned as to the possibility of such courses becoming an 
incentive to young scientists to leave the department for more ad- 


ci vanced study or for more highly paid positions, the chairman of the 
i committee on arrangements admitted not only its possibility but 
O- 


its probability, and taking a broad view of the outcome advanced 
the opinion that if the young men and women who avail themselves 
of these unusual advantages eventually accept positions in agricul- 
tural colleges or in State experiment stations the department would 
be just as truly advancing the science of agriculture in the United 
States as though it were accomplished by the usual methods. 








News-Bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Information. 


THE Bureau of Vocational Information, a New York organization 
devoted to the interests of women, issued on October 1, 1922, 
the first number of the News-Bulletin through whose pages the bureau 
“hopes to present itself and its work in new form to a larger audience 
than it has ever known.’’ Number 1 of the bulletin relates largely 
to a history of the work of the bureau up to the present time, which 
aims ‘‘te interpret the character and requirements of the working 
world to women and to the educational institutions in which they are 
trained.” A review of the more important publications of the 
bureau is also included. The bulletin will be published semimonthly 
in New York City. 


Labor and Social Welfare Council Established in Peru.! 


N MAY 1, 1922, the President of Peru issued the deeree estab- 
lishing a labor and social welfare council (Consejo Superior del 
Trabajo y de Prevision Social), to serve as a consultative body, in 
cooperation with the Minister of Promotion (/omenio), in the study 
of social and labor problems in order to establish and maintain due 
equilibrium between capital and labor. The Minister of Promotion 
will act as chairman and the chief of the Labor Bureau as secretary 
of the council. 





Life Insurance in Connection with Home-Owning Loans in Sweden. 


A BRIEF notice appears in Arbetarskyddet No. 8, 1922 (p. 241), 

the organ of the Society for Workers’ Welfare (Féreningen for 
arbetarskydd), stating that a Swedish insurance scheme has been in 
effect for about a year and a half whereby life insurance is granted 
to persons obtaining loans from the Home-Owning Loan Fund. The 
purpose of the insurance is to offer greater possibilities for the family 
to keep the home in case of the death of the one who has taken out 
the loan. The number of policies taken out before August 1, 1922, 
— 290, of which 224 were taken out during the first seven months 
of 1922. 


* El Tiempo, Lima, May 1, 1922. 
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Official—United States. 


Cotorapvo.—ZJndustrial Commission. Fifth annual report, December 1, 1920, to Dp. 
cember 1, 1921. Denver [1922]. 145 pp. 
Portions of this report are summarized on pages 190, 191, and 200 of this issue of 
the Monraty LaBor Review. 
MARYLAND.—State Board of Labor and Statistics. Thirtieth annual report, 1921, 
Baltimore [1922]. 2x, 383 pp. 
Certain sections of this publication are summarized on pages 228 and 229 of this 
issue of the Montuty LaBor Review. 
MassacHuseEtrs.—Depariment of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the sia- 
tistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1921. Boston [1922]. xii, [273] pp. 
This publication is in three parts: 
1. Twentieth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, |‘)?! 
(Issued as Labor Bulletin No. 133.) 
2. Eleventh annual report on union scale of wages and hours of labor in Massa- 
chusetts, 1920. (Issued as Labor Bulletin No. 134.) 
3. Statistics on labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1918-1920. (Issued as Lalor 
Bulletin No. 135.) 
The following table is taken from Part 3: 


MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL UNIONS AT CLOSE OF 1918, 1919, AND 1920. 











Item. 1918 1919 1920 

Oo Shin nibs Gio dbs dn 0 ddd cnkspcemccs 313, 089 368, 486 346, 653 

| Rie eg Ree A TSE. cal ON i ea pap 266, 894 302, 105 288. 772 

Females........-. dp badeds tudes cut heGs Ghvnsd outeres Jeceties 46, 205 66, 381 57, 881 
Percentage increase (+) or decrease (—) in number of mem- 

ES 6d db Gddaiy.<cqapines onesh épenduecnasnebeaes +12.7 +17.7 —5.9 

Mb ih dhelels scam apbdads 4.0004 6hhe esas bbb dees cethote +11.7 +13.2 —4.4 

ee ccndk aces eeictirarakins shang boon Tenases rat 4 +18.9 +43.7 —12.8 














Onto.—Department of Education. State Board of Vocational Education. Ohio State 
plan for vocational education [for 1921-1922]. State and Federal aid for vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes law. Industrial rehabilitation under the indus- 
trial rehabilitation law. Columbus, 1921. 68 pp. 


Puivierine Istanps.—Department of the Interior. Public Welfare Commissioner. 
First annual report, for the year ending December 31, 1921. Manila, 1922. 67 pp. 


SouTH Raxoes--Dasrenas of Immigration. ] Industrial Commissioner. Fifth 

annual report for twelve months ending June 80, 1922. Pierre [1922]. 45 pp. 
A digest of this report is given on pages 191 and 192 of this issue of the MonTuLy 

LaBor REVIEW. 

Unirep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Coi- 
merce, Wholesale prices of leading articles in United States markets, January, 1919, 
to March, 1922. Washington, 1922. 23 pp. Miscellaneous series, No. 113. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industrial unemploymen: 
A statistical study of its extent causes. Washington, 1922. 52 pp. Bulletin 
No. 310. Employment and unemployment series. 


- For a review of this report see page 168 of this issue of the MontHiy Labor Revirw. 
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Uyrrep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of 
the eighth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, held at Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 254 pp. Bulletin No. 304. Workmen’s insurance and compensa- 
tion series. 

{n account of this convention was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review for 

November, 1921 (pp. 166-170). 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry: 1907 to 1920. 
Washington, 1922. 201 pp. Bulletin No. 305. Wages and hours of labor series. 
Advance data from this bulletin were published in the December, 1921, Monruiy 

Labor REVIEW (pp. 81-89). 





—_—_— 





—_ — Wholesale prices, 1890-1920. Washington, 1922. 247 pp. Bulletin No. 
196. Wholesale prices series. 

— —— Children’s Bureau. Child labor and welfare of children in an athracite coal- 
mining district. Washington, 1922. vii, 94 pp. Bureau publication No. 106. 
[llustrated, 


A résumé of this report appears on pages 152 to 154 of this issue of the Monruiy 
Labor REVIEW. 
— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines, Application of the geophone to 


an" 


mining operations. Washington, 1922. 33 pp. Technical paper 277. Illustrated. 


— Compressed-air illness and its engineering importance, with a report of 
cases at the East River tunnels, by Edward Levy. Washington, 1922. 48 pp. Tech- 
nical paper 285. Illustrated. 

The experience of the writer as physician to the public-service commission which 
supervised the construction of the four pairs of tunnels under the East River during 
the years 1914 to 1919 serves as the basis of this report. As compressed-air methods 
have to be used in many parts of the country in tunnels, foundation construction, 
and in mine shafts, and as the successful methods developed in New York are little 
known, this study was published by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the 
U.S. Public Health Service since the matter is considered to be of national importance. 
The report covers the mechanical apparatus used in driving tunnels with compressed 
air, caisson disease, selection of men, hours of labor, and atmospheric pressures, effect 
of various gases, symptoms and treatment of compressed-air illness, and regulations 
and safety measures. 

Permissible explosives, mining equipment, and apparatus, approved prior 

to March 15, 1922. Washington, 1922. 21 pp. Technical paper 307. 

Production of explosives in the United States during the calendar year 1921, 
with notes on mine accidents due to explosives, by William W. Adams. Washington, 
1922. 25 pp. Technical paper 313. 

The report states that during the past 10 years 4 to 9 per cent of all fatalities at coal 
mines, 9 to 14 per cent at metal mines. and 13 to 26 per cent at quarries have been due 
to the use of explosives. Although the fatality rate has fluctuated there has been a 
decline in the number of fatalities from this cause in the 10-year period. About 40 
per cent of the fatalities and 10 per cent of the injuries were due to premature shots. 
Safe mechanical equipment for use in shaft sinking. Washington, 1922. 
12 pp. Technical paper 276. Illustrated. 























. —— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Part-time schools, A survey of experi- 


ence in the United States and foreign countries, with recommendations. Washington, 
1922. xi, 462 pp. Bulletin No. 73. Trade and industrial series, No. 22. 


Part I of this report deals in great detail with the American part-time schools, and 
is based upon information secured in 26 cities situated in 17 States. The business 
of the part-time school is to determine the present and future needs of working minors, 
and having done so, to use every available means to meet them and to prepare this 
class of young people for useful citizenship. The demand for a public agency which 
can produce such results is unquestioned. 
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Legislation in connection with these schools, the report states, has been on the » | le 


carefully done, though some criticism has arisen from the fact that parts of the s:),,.) 
laws of some States have been copied without due consideration for the other |, 
those States. An important defect in these laws has been the insufficient time al|.\ «. 
between their passage and the date of their enforcement. 

Though financial records of part-time schools are difficult to ascertain, reliah|. », 


ports from 17 places indicate an average cost per pupil per year for all types of part-time 


work, taken together, of from $32 to $34, and a cost per pupil per hour of from | 

17 cents, with the lower rate more probable. The housing of part-time sehov|s jx 
generally better than might be expected, 14 of 21 cities reporting housing condi; ii). 
as ‘‘entirely satisfactory.’’ 2 localities as ‘‘almost satisfactory,’’ and 5 as unsatisfac 
Equipment, on the contrary, is often old or lacking altogether. 

Teachers in part-time schools have most commonly been selected from the pay.) 
of the all-day teachers and have not in many instances the special preparation \\ ))ich 
will be necessary if the movement is to be ultimately successful. There is, hows 
evidence on every hand that the need for specially trained teachers is recog) jy] 


and will be met. Three out of 18 States have established compulsory part-time 


teacher training. Salaries paid part-time teachers are, in the main, compensa‘. 
for the service rendered. 

Part II of the report contains accounts of proposed or existent part-time schoo! 1 
ments in Canada, and in 11 European countries as follows: England and Scotl.: 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden. and s+ 
erland. 

Suggested outlines for courses in various subjects already in use in different part- 
time schools are given in Appendix I. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AustrauiA (New Soutn Wates).—Department of Mines. Annual report for 
Sydney, 1922. 108 pp. 


Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the 18 months ended June 0. 
Sy , 1922. 35,17 pp. 


Report covers trade-unions, and building, cooperative, and friendly societies. 





—— (Vicroria).—Labor Department. Chief inspector of factories and shops. Ik: port 
Pp Pp ] 
for the year ended December 31, 1921. Melbourne, 1922. 35 pp. 


During the year 1921 the number of factories in Victoria increased by 291, the em- 
ployees by 787. Factory accidents as reported in 1921 numbered 830, a decrea-« 
32 from those in 1920. Of this number 13 resulted fatally. At the close of the peri: 
covered in the report there were 170 wages boards, either in existence or authori« 
which fixed the wage conditions of about 171,000 workers. Wage rates for all «lasses 
of workers are shown in Appendixes B and ©. The report covers also the operat) 
of the servants’ registry offices act, the lifts regulation act, and the footwear regu!ati” 
act during 1921. : 

—— (Western AustRaia).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of prove: 
Sor year ended June 30,1922. Perth, 1922. 17 pp. 

Canapba (British CotumBia).—Department of Labor. Annual report for tl 
ending December 81,1921. Victoria, 1922. 72 pp. 

Includes the reports of the minimum-wage board, the inspector of factories. ani! || 
provincial employment service, a list of employers’ associations, a union direct, 
and data on labor disputes. Wage data from the report are published on pages |-> 
and 129 of this issue of the Montaity Lasor Review. 
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DENMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Emneliste over den Danske Statistiske Litteratur 
| 1921. Copenhagen, 1922. 19 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser, 
|. Raekke, 64. Bind, 5. Haefte. 


A subject list of Danish statistical literature published in 1921. Such a list was 
frst issued in 1921 and covered Danish statistical literature published in 1920. Text- 
hooks, ete., are not included. 

__. —— Husleje og Boligforhold, November, 1921. Copenhagen, 1922. 99 pp. Dan- 
marks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. Raekke, 66. Bind, 4. Hae/fte. 

This report gives the results of the 1921 investigation as to house rents and housing 
conditions in Denmark. The following summary table shows the per cent of increase 
in house rents from 1916 to 1921 and from November, 1920, to November, 1921: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN HOUSE RENTS IN DENMARK DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS. 


—_— ———-——— — 











: | 
Per cent of increase from— Per cent of increase from— 
i 
Feb., 1916, | Feb. 1, 1921. | Feb., 1916, | Nov., 1920, 
to to to to 
| Nov., 1921. Nov., 1921. | Nov., 1921. Nov., 1921. 























The capital: || Provincial towns: | 
Copenhagen....... 37.8 6.7 eee 52. 4 8.2 
Frederiksberg... . - 32.9 6.6 | a 58. 4 5.3 
GemtMites .<-2..-.- 45. 1 13.8 | DED See acdehaade 61.7 3.4 
. 36.7 5.6 | i ecwedeniians 55. 8 6.1 
3 1 Decrease. 


FraNcE.—Ministére du Travail. Tarifs de salaires et conventions collectives pendant 
la guerre (1914-1918). Tome III. Paris, 1922. 423 pp. 

The third volume of rates of wages and collective agreements in force in France 
during the war completes the survey in the different departments. A summary of 
the three volumes will be published later. 

—— (DEPARTEMENT DE LA SEINE).—Office Départemental du Placement et de la Statis- 
tique du Travail. Rapport. Le fonctionnement de l’office départemental du _ place- 
ment et de la statistique du travail et l’ organization des secours de chomage pendant les 
années 1920 et 1921. Paris, 1922. xi, 574 pp. 

The employment office of the Department of the Seine was organized in 1915. This 
report contains not only an account of the operation of the office during the years 1920 
and 1921, comparing the results with those obtained in preceding years, but also 
shows what has been done to organize the labor market in a rational and methodical 
manner to assure the control of unemployment and to create a service for vocational 
guidance. 

GERMANY.—Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung. Jahrbuch der Berufsverbinde im 
deutschen Reiche. Jahrgang 1922. Berlin, 1922. 40*, 127 pp. 25. Sonderheft 
zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. - 

An official yearbook for the year 1922 of occupational organizations in Germany 
published by the German National Employment Office as a supplement to the Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt. It contains in text and table form data on the development of the 
organizations of employers, private salaried employees, manual workers, Government 
employees, and professional men. The contents of the volume will be discussed in 
a special article in a future issue of the MontrHiy LaBor REVIEW. 

Die Erwerbslosigkeit der Welt; ihre Wirkungen und thre Bekiimpfung. Berlin, 
1922. 86 pp. Beilage zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 1922, No. 8. 

A memorandum on the state of unemployment in the world, its effects and the 
means for combating it, submitted by the German National Government to the con- 
ference at Genoa(April 10, 1922). Appendixes to the memorandum deal with statistics 
on unemployment, unemployment doles, and unemployment relief, and with the . 
connection of the rate of exchange and unemployment in the various countries. 
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GerMANy.—Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung.—Die Tarifvertriige im deutschen Reich, 
am Ende des Jahres 1920. Berlin, 1922. 37*, 80 pp. 26. Sonderheft zum Reichs. 
Arbeitsblatt. 


An official report of the German National Employment Office on collective agree. 
ments in force in Germany at the end of 1920. The contents of the volume wil! he 
discussed in a special article in a future issue of the Monruty LaBor Review. 
Great Britrain.—India Office. Statement exhibiting the moral and material provress 

and condition of India during the year 1921. London, 1922. xvi, 368 pp. 

Chapter VI deals entirely with the people and their problems, including })r\(,. 
and wages, factory conditions, labor unions, strikes, welfare, labor bureaus, sanitatiy 
education, ete. 


— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending December 31, 
Part A. General report. London, 1922. 75 pp. 178. 


—— (Lonpon).—County Council. Annual report for 1921. Vol. III, Public he: 
London, 1922. 82 pp. No. 2168. 

Contains the reports of the county medical officer of health and the school medical 
officer, with reports on drainage and the housing work of the council. Among 01 \er 
matters, the school medical officer gives the results of an investigation into the pre\a- 
lence of rickets, a disease directly connected with undernutrition, among school 
children. The examination included 10,000 children. The most important finding 
seems to be that relating to the prevalence of the disease among children born during 
the war as compared with those born earlier. 

The incidence of rickets on children born during the warand on those born previo iis|\ 
was carefully compared. There is distinctly a lower percentage of rickets in entrant 
children who were born during the war (14.12 per cent, compared with 22.64 per 
cent in children born in former years). This confirms the findings as to the im- 
proved nutrition of the children which were made in these reports during the war 
years. The figures were all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it is in the entrant 
children that the signs of rickets are always the more marked. * * * 

Dr. C. N. Atlee independently made observations upon 5,000 children in : 
Greenwich area. While he attended only to the more marked manifestations. he 
also confirms the East End results, finding considerably less rickets among the entrant 
infants than in the 8-year-old group, and he attributes this entirely to the full emp|oy- 
ment and good wages earned during the war. ) 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Wage changes in various countries, 1914-1) 
Geneva, 1922. 76 pp. Studies poor reports, series D. Wages and hours, No. 2. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 113 to 127 of this issue of the Montu1y 
Labor Review. 

Iraty.— Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Sociale. Direzione Generale deila 
Previdenza Sociale. L’assicurazione obligatoria contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in 
agricoltura. Rome, 1922. 181 pp. Publicazioni della Direzione Generale della 
Frevidenza Sociale, No. 5. 

The first official Government report on the practical application of the law of August 
23, 1917, on compulsory accident insurance of agricultural workers in Italy. The 
report covers the year 1919, the first year in which the law wasinforce. The contents 
of the report will be dealt with in a special article in a future issue of the Monty 
Laspor Review. 

—— (Province or Mitan).—Commissione Provinciale Edilizia. Guida pratica pcr ' 
comuni nella risoluzione del problema edilizio. Milan, 1922. 44 pp. 

A practical guide issued by the Provincial Building Commission of Milan with the 
aim of aiding municipalities in solving the housing problem. It contains valua!)|: 
pointers on the remodeling of old, insanitary dwellings and how to grant commun! 
aid in promoting the construction of new dwellings. 


Japan.—Department .of Agriculture and Commerce. The agricultural and commer! 
statistics for 1920. [Tokyo] 1922. 172 pp. 

This is an English edition of the report of the department of agriculture and com- 

merce. It is entirely made up of statistical tables relating to agriculture, commerce. 
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apufactures, fishing, mining, and forestry, including index numbers of market 
. f important commodities and of wages (1912=100). Statistics relating to the 
hands belonging to Japan are given separately. 

ew ZEALAND.—Department of Labor. Report [April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922]. 

(Wellington, 1922.] 22 pp. 

The number of factories registered during the year was 14,013, an increase of 352 
-oy the number in the preceding year. Factory workers numbered 96,980, an increase 
977 over 1920-21. Fatal accidents increased from 1,575 to 1,692. Changes in the 
ops and offices act provided for a 48-hour week in hotels and restaurants, the defi- 
‘tion of restaurant for the purpose of the act being extended to boarding houses in 
hich three or more persons, other than the occupier’s family, are employed. Under 
.e former act maximum weekly hours were 62 for men, 56 for women and boys in 
otels, and 52 for women and boys in restaurants. Industrial disputes during the year 
Beported numbered 83, 23 of which were merely stop-work meetings and 49 are re- 
arded as unimportant. The 11 more important strikes are briefly outlined in the 
port. The total number of employment certificates issued to minors dropped from 
> 635 to 2,248, a total decrease of 387. Of these, 305 applied to girls, 82 to boys. 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyré. Fortegnelse over Norges Offisielle Statistikk, 1 Jan- 
war 1911-81 Desember 1920. Christiania, 1922. 22 pp. 
This publication is a list of official statistics of Norway issued during the 10-year 
period, 1911 to 1920, inclusive. 
— (CHRISTIANIA).—Arbeidskontor. Aarsberetning, 1921. [Christiania, 1922.] 39 pp. 

Vorges Offentlige Arbeidsformidling. 

Twenty-fourth annual report of the Christiania employment office. 

During 1921 there was a great increase in the number seeking employment and a large 

decrease in number of vacancies. There were 59,718 persons seeking work, 32,529 

vacancies were reported, 28,451 persons were placed, and 28,485 vacant places were 

filled: The difference in the last two figures is due to the fact that 8 persons were 

placed and 42 vacancies were filled in cooperation with other offices. 

= Working conditions in Christiania, as in the rest of the country, have been very 
poor, With unemployment reaching the highest point in December. As relief meas- 

ures, 1,271 men were placed at relief works at a wage of 1.75 kroner (46.9 cents, par) 

per hour, and trade courses were opened for the unemployed. 

The report also contains data as to health insurance, unemployment funds, sea- 
men, ete. 

SwepEen.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstillelser i Sverige dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. 
viii, 55 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

This is an official report on labor disputes in Sweden during 1921. During that year 
there were 302 strikes affecting 1913 employers and 44,053 workers; 22 lockouts 
alfecting 38 employers and 742 workers; and 23 of mixed character affecting 371 em- 
ployers and 4,917 workers, making a total of 347 disputes affecting 2,322 employers 
and 49,712 workers, with a loss of 2,663,313 working days and a wage loss of about 
32,000,000 kronor ($8,576,000, par), if the wage is assumed to be 12 kronor ($3.22, par) 
per day. 

The report contains a French résumé. 

SWITZERLAND.—Eidgendéssisches Statistisches Bureau. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 
1921. Bern, August, 1922 viti, 401 pp. 

The thirtieth volume of the official yearbook of Switzerland covering the year 1921 
and containing with a few additions the same kind of statistical tables as preceding 
issues, Of special interest to labor are the data relating to the occupational census, 
cooperative societies, the labor market, factories, trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, 
prices, cost of living, wages, and social insurance. 
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SwitzERLAND.— Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Siebzehnter Geschiifishe: 


das Jahr 1921. Zurich, 1922. 41 pp. fie 
The seventeenth annual report of the Federation of Swiss Public Emp)|.. ment 
Offices. The federation comprises 12 cantonal and 10 communal employmen 


In 1921 all these offices combined received 294,174 applications for employmt ang 
placed 66,489 of the applicants in vacant situations. In 1920 the correspondin: 
were 138,474 and 81,641. 

Unofficial. 


CANTINEAU, F. L. La céruse: Une grave question d’hygiene professionnelle et sin}, 
Paris, 1921. 480 po. ; 
This publication is a study of poisoning from the use of white lead in ) 


It includes in the first section a discussion of the extent of poisoning fri, thig 
source, the pathology of the disease, and therapeutic and prophylactic 110s\reg 
which have been advocated by authorities in different countries. The second pay 
is devoted to an analysis of legislative and other measures for the control or prolii})itioy 
of the use of white lead in the different countries, with particular reference i. the 


history of the movement against its use in France. The third section takes wip the 

question of substitutes from the standpoint of durability, selling prices, and supply, 

Gee, Puri (epiToR). The industrial yearbook, 1922. London, 40 King Siri. 
Covent Garden, W. C. 2, 1922. 1088 pp. 

The Industrial Yearbook, 1922, is, as the preface suggests, “a single work of reierence 
embracing in detail within one pair of covers the salient facts and essential figuir:s of 
British economic activity throughout its whole range.’’ Itsupplies what books d.aling 
with special industries, what Government reports devoted to individual trade<. and 
what publications giving daily or monthly reports on business or trade conditions {ail 
to show, and at the same time coordinates all this information into one whole which 
emphasizes the fact of the interdependence of all branches of trade. 

Both the production and the labor conditions, especially wages and hours, in the 


_ principal industries are discussed under appropriate headings, and in addition the 
general subject of labor (1921) in its many aspects is treated separately. Trade-wnions 
and the cooperative movement during 1921 constitute one chapter and employer: ¢r- 
nomics another. An account of imperial and foreign industrial conditions 0c«\:pies 


about one-tenth of the yearbook, which taken altogether contains in a relatively mall 
space a large amount of useful information regarding industrial matters. 


Sacuet, Aprien. Traité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les acciden's (1 
travail et les maladies professionnelles. Paris, 1921. 2 vols. 710 and 7) 


Sixth edition. 
This edition brings down to the date of publication the legislation enacted in | raice 
and Algeria relating to industrial accidents and occupational diseases and practically 


every phase of working conditions touching on these subjects is dealt with. Similar 

legislation in other countries is also summarized. 

Setskap FoR Norces Veu. Arbeidslgnnen i jordbruket for drifisdrene 1915/1 04 
1916-17; 1915-16 til 1918-19; 1915-16 til 1919-20; 1919-20 til 1920-21; drijiscret 
1921-22. Christiania, 1917; 1919; 1920; 1921; and 1922. 8, 13, 10, 8, and 16 pp. 
5 pamphlets. 

Since 1915 the Society for Norway’s Welfare (Selskap for Norges Vel) has gathered and 
compiled statistics on wages in agriculture in Norway. This information is securd 
‘in each district from farmers chosen by the parish chairman. For the fisca! \ ar 

1921-22, comprising the summer of 1921 and the winter of 1921-22, the statistic- ure 

based on reports from over 1,600 farmers. These statistics are quoted in of!) 1! 

publications and form an excellent series of statistics on agricultural wag«~ in 

Norway from 1916 to 1922. 

Wages in agriculture in Norway secured in part from these reports are given in (lie 

Montaty Lasor Review for September, 1922 (pp. 118-121). 


O 
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